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Tue difficulties of condensation in this volume are ex- 
treme. It is necessary to give in its limited pages not only 
the strict history of sculpture, but some glimpses of the 
fresh vistas of description lately opened up, of the strange 
illuminations cast by modern discovery, and of the new 
promise discernible in modern achievement. Successive 
schools of sculpture are therefore shown by the flash light 
of single chapters, and the personality of the great mas- 
ters is brought briefly before us.» Such restriction of space 
has winnowed facts, and seldom left room for opinions, 
The silent march of art and the “survival of the fittest” 
are the best criticisms on past schools and masters. The 
next century will apply the same tests to our own age. 

It is my aim to tell the story of the progress of plastic 
art clearly, vividly, and accurately, with entire correct- 
ness, so far as possible, but without needless technicalities ; 
and thus to rouse an interest in the subject which will 
tempt the reader to further research, and lead him to 
share intelligently the love for sculpture now awakened 
in the public mind. This purpose is kept in view in the 
chapters on Sculpture in the Nineteenth Century, and on 


The Study of Sculpture in European and American Mu- 
(v) 
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seums, which point out where the masterpieces of art are 
to be found, and how we may grow familiar with them. 

I should be ungrateful indeed did I not express my 
varied obligations to the art historians, biographers, and 
critics who have preceded me; to the investigations of 
foreign and American archeologists and scholars on inter- 
esting points of sculpture; to the graphic descriptions 
quoted from brilliant writers; to recent travelers like 
Miss Edwards, Symonds, and Mahaffy; to modern ex- 
plorers like Dr. Charles Waldstein and Dr. J. C. Peters; 
to authorities near at hand, like Mr. Edward Robinson; 
to the admirable publications of the Zvole des Beaux-Arts ; 
to the best French, English, and American magazines and 
art journals; to the curators, custodians, and catalogues 
of European and American museums; to the miscellane- 
ous but critical sources from which I have drawn many 
notes on modern sculpture; to the kindness of artist 
friends; and to the records of the French and Columbian 
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SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF SCULPTURE. 
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EGYPTIAN SCULPTORS AND SCULPTURE. 


SCULPTURE, Of all the fine arts, appeals most strongly 
to our human sympathies. It is man’s study of man— 
-man’s own ideal and apotheosis. By its enchantment he- 
roes become gods, and gods stand as men. It unites the 
most solid realism with the highest poetry. Through it 
the crude clay and the unyielding rock grow plastic to the 
image of the Divine. Its ¢echnigue almost touches the 
secret of creation, for its semblance of life stops just short 
of the breath of life. 

And the history of sculpture has to-day a freshness 
quite unknown even forty years ago. Our modern ex- 
plorers have discovered the old worlds anew. Strange 
continents have risen out of the dcean of the past. Light 
and fire have leaped from the nations’ ashes, and illumi- 
nated their records. The bygone dead start up from their 
age-long sleep, and shake hands with us across the centu- 
ries. We live ex famille with the mummies, and can say our 
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Pharaohs backward. The art of Egypt unveils itself to 
the art of England and America, not asa mere hieroglyph, 
but as an accurate and often elegant copy of a civilization 
as complicated, as graceful, and as luxurious as our own. 
Its statues are not rude fossils, but statues of men and 
women who walked their streets or sat under their skies 
with the animation or repose of true personality. Their 
forms are muscular or massive, as the nature of the case 
requires; their eyes fuller and keener than those of any 
modern marbles; their expression as varied as the many 
stories of life that lie behind their wood and _ stone. 
Egypt’s first sculptors were portraitists, and give us vivid 
likenesses of tradesmen, physicians, courtiers, priests, and 
kings. How this came to be, and why this phase of art de- 
veloped in Egypt, and in Egypt alone, archeologist and 
philosopher at last unite to tell us. 

For the archeologist has been very busy along the 
Nile. Since Napoleon and his savants proclaimed the pos- 
sibilities of the soil, a steady increase of discoveries has 
unearthed antiquity. The museum at Ghizeh isa revela- 
tion. In it we find the essence of the sepulchres; though 
we need to visit the sepulchres themselves to understand 
Egyptian minds and manners. In Egypt we reverse the 
burial-service—in the midst of death we are in life! 

Nor is this a metaphor. It is simple and literal fact. 
Never before or since did any people so persistently bring 
the skeleton to the banquet, and the banquet to the skele- 
ton. Through all the mirth and music of life the prepa- 
ration for death went continually on. Death was only a 
turn of the vast wheel of time into more certain life. ~Se- 
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cure of this, the prudent Egyptian built his tomb, and 
loved it. He ceiled it with porphyry, and decked it with 
vermilion. On its walls he put the pomps and pleasures 
which had been the fleeting amusements of a day, but 
which, so recorded, gained somewhat of the stability of 
eternity. There he painted his joys and hopes, little 
dreaming what eyes should decipher them. He went down 
to the grave as to his home; and in that home we have the 
key to his domestic, his political, and his religious history. 

Variety and cheerfulness were conspicuous in the do- 
mestic round. The wealthy citizen of Memphis or Thebes 
had his town house of brick and stucco; his commodious 
country villa, beautified by gardens, fish-ponds, and vine- 
yards, and enriched with granaries; his canopied boat, his 
chariot, his pet gazelles, his carpets and couches, his 
feather fans and umbrellas, gay dresses and fine porce- 
lain, his conservatory, and band of music. All this, and 
more, was reproduced in his sepulchral bas-reliefs. Politic- 
ally, such pictures also show us dynasties of despots, the 
ceremonies of the court, the retinue of kings, and the 
patient labor of their slaves. Sacred subjects—most fre- 
quent and elaborate of all—mirror the holy rites of wor- 
ship, and interpret for us a creed so singular and sig- 
nificant, so mystical yet so practical, that most of the re- 
ligions of antiquity drew from it their profoundest thoughts, 
while the smallest details of daily life found in it their rule 
and reason. 

It has been often said that Egyptian art was born of 
the Egyptian creed, which is true; but it has been just 
as often said that the nation’s art was never free from 
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priestly monotony, which modern investigation proves to 
be false. Even Plato told the Athenians, “ You will find 
that their works are painted or modeled in the same forms 
prescribed ten thousand years ago.” But Plato did not 
know that he saw Egyptian art only in its decadence, and 
that there had been a primitive and far nobler period of 
culture when the Greeks themselves were barbarians. 
Egyptian monuments did eventually take an unalterable 
type according to hieratic canons gradually established ; 
but sculpture had an earlier and more realistic side, whose 
deep interest has never till now been explained. 

For at first our curiosity was satiated by the mummies. 
We went down to the burial chambers, and saw the slum- 
bering figures of many thousand years swathed in long 
bands of balm-scented linen, their cinnabar-paint all 
bright, and their gleaming gold untarnished. Then we 
tore open the swaddling-cloths, peered into the almost 
impalpable dust, and strewed the ashes to the winds. But 
the tombs were not yet emptied. By all the sarcophagi 
were statues, varying in size, varying in material—some of 
wood, some of limestone, some of granite—but each one of 
strange and vivid resemblance to the mummy by whom it 
watched. It was as if the inhabitant of the tomb stood 
guarding his own sleep. In the costliest tombs might be a 


dozen or more of these statues 


called by the natives 
‘““ Kas "—each, either a duplicate of the other, or evidently 
representing the same person at different ages. Only the 
philosophy of Egypt could solve the riddle of their exist- 
ence. 


For, from both a metaphysical and a practical stand- 
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point, every Egyptian was a psychical society in miniature. 
He believed himself to consist of a “Khat,”-a “Ba,”-a 
“Khou,” a “ Khaibit,” a “ Ren,” anda “ Ka ”—words which 
denoted a body, a soul, an intelligence, a shadow, a name, 
and a Double—which last dwelt with him from birth to 
death, and after death waited, with his body and his name 
and his shadow, for the soul and intelligence to come back 
and reunite in a resurrection which should be immortality. 
If the body and the Ka should perish, it would mean an- 
nihilation; but so long as both, or even one, survived, 
the man was safe. For this cause the corpse was most 
carefully embalmed; yet, to guard against the mummy’s 
possible mishaps, statues of the Ka, the double, the image 
of the man himself, were also placed in the tomb, that 
they too, undecayed, might at last receive the returning 
soul. 

We have read the funeral formulas—always the same 
for more than four thousand years—begging pious friends 
to bring “ thousands of loaves, thousands of jars of wine, 
thousands of jars of beer, thousands of geese,” to the vo- 
racious Kas, who were expected to imbibe nourishment 
enough to support them till the resurrection. ‘The more 
faithful and exact these Ka statues, the more fully they 
insured the result. The Ka tolerated no improvement, 
but demanded an accurate likeness. It is easy to see how 
such a belief developed a powerful style of portrait sculp- 
ture. Art, with the Egyptians, did not begin, as in other 
countries, with symbolism or ideality. They wanted strong 
realism—not from any esthetic cravings, but from a sense 


of duty to the dead, and deep religious necessity—and 
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they got it in an excellence which would be almost incred- 
ible if it were not actually before our eyes. 

What masters of sculpture modeled these Kas? That 
is, as yet, unrevealed. We only know that, long prior to 
Moses, Egypt was a nation of artists as well asa nation 
of laborers; and the sculptors were masters of their art 
in fact as well asin name. We look questioningly into the 
faces of these Kas—many of them such speaking and 
startling faces!—and they testify by their expressions of 
serenity or of happy animation that their prehistoric life 
was decidedly worth living. Might we not gladly appro- 
priate for modern example a burial inscription disinterred 
from beside the Ka of a venerable mummy? “He was an 
exceptional man; wise, learned, displaying true modera- 
tion of mind, distinguishing the wise man from the fool; a 
father to the unfortunate, a mother to the motherless, the 
terror of the cruel, the protector of the disinherited, the 
defender of the oppressed, the husband of the widow, the 
refuge of the orphan.” No wonder that his grateful com- 
patriots were exhorted to bring ‘thousands of good and 
pure things” to the Ka of Prince Entef! 

In excavating the Ka statues from ordinary tombs, 
they are naturally consigned to the Egyptian Museum. 
Most famous of the specimens thus preserved is the Shezk- 
el- Beled, usually known as “The Wooden Man of Boulak.”’ 
It was found in the tomb of Ra-em-ka, an overseer of 
public works at the date of the building of the pyramids. 
It is of wood, about half the size of life; the form stout, 
the head large and round, the face smiling and compla- 


cent. The eyes are of astonishing brilliancy, and seem al- 
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ways fixed on the spectator. These remarkable eyes are 
a peculiarity of Egyptian sculpture. They were not, as 
with us, merely indicated by the marble, but were com- 
posed of a crystal iris, a shining metal pupil, and an eye- 
ball of opaque white quartz, set into the stone socket. 
The effect was truly lifelike, often fascinating, grotesque, 
or fearful. The Shetk-el-Beled’s drapery is a kind of pet- 
ticoat, falling loosely from his hips. Legs and arms are 
bare, and the right hand carries a staff of authority. The 
whole body was once covered with stucco, and painted. 

A more courtly gentility is seen in the limestone statue 
of Ti, a great personage of the fifth dynasty, whose gor- 
geous tomb contained nineteen Kas. These are vigorous 
and powerful, with broad shoulders, slender but muscular 
limbs, and spirited features most intelligently modeled. 
Ti stands seven feet high, and is colored in pale-red flesh 
tints. He wears a periwig and a triangular apron. 

Still more ancient, however, are two limestone statues, 
now in the Louvre, which Perrot and Chipiez are disposed 
to think the oldest in the world. They are between 
four and five feet high, and bear the names of Sepa and 
Nesa. Sepa was “ Prophet and Priest of the White Bull.” 
In his right hand is a scepter; his left, folded across his 
breast, holds a long staff. A short garment reaches from 
his waist to his knees. His wife Nesa, of royal blood, 
stands in a tight chemise, V-shaped in front, with twelve 
green bracelets on each arm. Both Sepa and Nesa have 
large black wigs, and green stripes are painted under their 
eyes. They dispute the palm of antiquity with the lime- 


stone portrait statue of Queen Mertetefs, treasured in the 
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museum at Leyden. Mertetefs, whose name signifies 
“beloved of her father,’ was “ Administrator of the Great 
Hall of the Palace, Mistress of the Royal Wardrobe, and 
Superintendent of the Chamber of Wigs and Head- 
dresses.” But she was still more noteworthy as being the 
wife of Khufu, builder of the Great Pyramid, and first king 
of the fourth dynasty. 

This fourth dynasty was a golden age of the plastic 
art of Egypt. To it belong the particularly interesting 
life-size statues, in painted limestone, of Ra-hotep, a royal 
prince and general of infantry, and the aristocratic Princess 
Nefert, his wife or sister, who has enjoyed for many thou- 
sand years the reputation of the typical Egyptian beauty. 
She sits in state at Ghizeh, reposing under glass, in a 
limestone chair. Her only robe is a flowing chemise, her 
chief adornment a rich necklace. She wears a long, black 
wig, cut square at the ends, which in her case is not at all 
unbecoming. ‘The general has a frank, sensible face; not 
haughty, but quite accustomed to command. He is near- 
ly nude, and colored reddish-brown, while Nefert is pale 
yellow. 

Asa contrast to this ancient beauty, an odd, realistic 
statue of the dwarf Nemhotep, in the same museum, is the 
very personification of good-natured ugliness. This ami- 
able dwarf was a special favorite of one of the Pharaohs 
of the sixth dynasty, and his deformities did not hinder 
his holding a high office at court. The sculptor has 
given him a most speaking and satisfied expression. Such 
facial expression was the crowning merit of the primitive 


Egyptian masters, It is advantageously seen in the statu- 
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ette of a scribe, found by Mariette in a tomb of the fifth 
or sixth dynasty, and transferred to the Louvre. He sits 
cross-legged, evidently writing from dictation : 

“Our scribe is listening. His thin and bony features 
are vibrating with intelligence; his black eyes positively 
sparkle; his mouth is only closed because respect keeps 
him silent. His shoulders are high and square, his chest 
ample, his pectoral muscles very large. His arms are free 
of his sides; their position is easy and natural. One hand 
holds a strip of papyrus, upon which he writes with the 
other, his pen being a reed. The lower parts of the body 
and the thighs are covered with a pair of drawers, whose 
white color contrasts with the brownish-red of the carna- 
tions.” 

These brief descriptions will give some adequate idea 
of the early portrait statues, principally of the Memphis 
school. The sculptures of the rock-hewn tomb walls of 
these remote dynasties vary greatly in merit, from rude 
sketches in low relief up to graphic designs of true artistic 
skill. All have faces in profile, but eyes and shoulders 
shown in full. Their wonderful interest, however, centers 
in their revelation of the nation’s life.- They are for us 
the first picture books of the world, brilliantly colored, as 
picture books should be; for sculpture as well as flat sur- 
face was brightly painted in Egypt, but accurate as the 
most satisfactory histories. In these bas-reliefs we may 
study ethnology, for the’ various races in contact with the 
Egyptian are carefully modeled; we may see how social 
distinctions affected the physical man; we may watch the 
vocations of common life, or the details of the stateliest 
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functions; and even note the ¢echnigue of the arts. Here 
are the painters busied with their frescoes, the musicians 
playing their harps and flutes, the sculptors carving their 
statues. 

Our admiration increases when we consider their tools. 
What would our sculptors do without their chisels? But 
in those days steel chisels were unknown. Artists are de- 
picted working with “ points” and hatchets and hammers 
of bronze and stone upon their colossal figures of hard, 
unyielding granite. Sculptured slabs are found which were 
evidently used in teaching apprentices the best methods. 
These are covered with progressive models, meant to be 
copied as studies. Some are divided into squares, to make 
the copying easier. Many of these models begin with the 
heads of animals; for the Egyptian masters were most 
happy in their fauna, and there is a fidelity and vivacity 
about their cats and geese and dogs and ‘donkeys which 


our young genre painters might well envy 


7 


The pupil was 
then promoted to human heads in profile; and the figure, in 
several attitudes, was afterward introduced. Copies were 
made directly upon the stone, without any employment of 
clay. The outline was merely traced in red, and cut 
away more or less correctly, according to the student’s 
proficiency. 

Before we emerge from these primitive tombs we must 
glance at the statuettes which give their evidence that in 
this morning twilight of earth’s civilization the Egyptians 
were excellent casters in bronze, and that their methods 
were most effective. The casting was light, hollow, and in 
one piece, without rough protuberances or mechanical im- 
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perfections. Delicately executed chasings and ornaments 
still remain on the metal. The contours of these figures 
are well modeled and graceful. The muscles of arms and 
legs are dilated and rounded, the features are sprightly, 
and the hair arranged in rows of square knobs. Such 
bronzes belonged to the funereal luxuries of the wealthy ; 
being too costly for the humbler classes, who contented 
themselves with limestone, or with acacia and sycamore 
wood. 

When we pass from the Memphite to the Theban period 
of Egyptian sculpture we pass into the mighty presence of 
sphinx and colossi that rise majestically before us. The 
Great Sphinx at Ghizeh is indeed of almost fabulous ori- 
gin. To Herodotus, “the father of history,” it appeared 
as venerable as to our New World travelers. Who shall 
disclose to us how long it has stood as guardian of the 
pyramids and of the silent Necropolis which the desert has 
invaded ? Heaping sands have drifted down on it, and 
only the gigantic head now seems to hold its watch. But 
this human head surmounts the body of a recumbent lion 
one hundred and seventy-two feet long, cut, with its out- 
stretched paws, from a spur of the rock. The sphinx isa 
peculiar creation of Egyptian art, and its riddle is not yet 
read. It symbolized that union of brute force and intel- 
lectual power which was the ideal of Egypt’s despotism, 
and it was sacred to the sun-god, Amen-Ra. Avenues of 
sphinxes led to the temples. The lion-body was common 
to all, but their varying heads expressed varying attributes. 
The human-headed lion was the andro-sphinx, the ram-headed 
the &rio-sphinx, and the hawk-headed the Azeraco-sphinx. 
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A curious mixture of genuine fetichism with the pro- 
foundest mysticism blended the characteristics of man and 
beast in the popular gods. Isis-Hathor combined the form 
of a woman with the face of acow. Sekhet bore the head of 
a cat, Horus of a hawk, and Thoth of anibis. This was so 
universal, and of such immutable tradition, that the merest 
child in Egypt could instantly recognize any divinity by the 
animal which was at once the sign and the thing signified. 
Therefore the multitude worshiped cow, cat, hawk, bull, 
and crocodile with the frankest adoration. At the same 
time the priests had their ready explanation of these living 
emblems, and propounded ‘abstruse theories of the vital 
principle of the universe and the potent sun-god, uncreate, 
but all-creating, called, in their papyri and in their funeral 
ritual, ‘‘ The august deity, Amen-Ra, ruler of all the gods; 
God subsisting by truth; Maker of all things, and Par- 
ent of all who live.” Yet, exalted as this language may be, 
when these deities materialized, they materialized into mon- 
sters; as in the goddess-wife of Set, in the British Museum, 
who is represented as a hippopotamus standing on its hind 
legs, with a lion’s head, a woman’s breasts, and a croco- 
dile’s tail. 

With such practical limitations and appendages, it is 
plain that the sculptor could make little majesty or beauty 
out of visible Egyptian gods. The grand subjects of 
national art were the proud kings who styled themselves 
children of the gods, to be worshiped and honored by 
every variety of homage. To perpetuate their memory, to 
record their deeds, to embody their greatness, became the 


mission of architect, painter, and sculptor. How splendid- 
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ly that ‘mission was fulfilled the centuries still tell. The 

choice of material aided in the result. No marble is found 

in Egypt, but her kings are immortalized in volcanic rocks. 

Common stone might suffice for common people, but roy- 

alty demanded rosso-antico, basalt, and porphyry. Labor 

was never wanting. Thousands of artisans could be de- 

tailed to hew the granite and polish it to glittering smooth- 

ness. The statue of Cephren, builder of the second pyra- 

mid, begins the long array of monarchs. He sits in his 

chair of diorite, whose arms end in lions’ heads. His 

hands rest upon his knees; his great chest and limbs are 

bare. From his chin depends the small “ Osiride beard.” - 
On his head is the “klaft,’ a band of linen drawn back- 

ward along the line of the forehead and falling behind the 

ears. He does not, however, wear the Urzus, or mystic 

serpent of royalty, so common everywhere in Egypt, com- 

bining as a national symbol with the favorite winged 
globe. 

As we contemplate Cephren we are struck by the ex- 
pression of profound repose and serene wisdom which all 
his successors seem to have inherited. This sublime but 
mild impassiveness is stamped forever on the faces of these 
undecaying kings, for whom the flight of time has been but 
a passing shadow. They held themselves above the 
changes and chances of this mortal world, and their type 
was never forgotten. The sculptor learned at last to 
repeat it mechanically under his tools. But he had his 
reward in the monarch’s favor. Iritesen, or Martisen, a 
master of sculptor at the court of Mentou-hotep, in the 
twelfth Theban dynasty, tells us that he “held a place in 
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the bottom of the king’s heart, and was his joy from morn- 
ing until night.””. He was a worker in stone, gold, silver, 
ivory, and ebony; and his tomb, or memorial stone, nearly 
sixty-four centuries old, is in the Louvre. His talents 
were transmitted to his son Usurtasen, and their de- 
scendants. ’ 

Under their treatment the kingly glory was infallibly 
indicated by size—a quality always appertaining to roy- 
alty, as even in bas-relief the Pharaohs tower in enormous 
proportions above their pygmy subjects. In the statues 
they uprear themselves larger than life, ranging from a 
height of from ten to ninety feet. These wonderful co- 
lossi are usually monoliths; and the problem continually 
presents itself how they could have been carried to the 
temples they were intended to adorn. Very ingenious 
theories have been devised of Egyptian proficiency in the 
mechanical arts; but the true solution undoubtedly lies in 
the vast population of slaves and laborers which a despot 
could turn into workmen at a moment’s notice, and keep at 
the task till it was accomplished. They could be held in 
gangs, beaten with rods, and forced to do whatever im- 
possibilities the king desired to be done. 

This is perfectly illustrated in a most interesting paint- 
ing of the twelfth dynasty, which shows us the transport 
of just such a colossus as we have been considering to its 
destination, In this picture we see four columns of one 
hundred and seventy-two men, arranged in pairs, dragging 
the sledge of a huge seated statue, about twenty-six feet 
high, by four ropes. “Upon the pedestal stands aman who 
pours water upon the planks, so that they shall not catch 
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fire from the friction. An engineer, who presides over the 
whole operation, stands upon the knees of the statue, and 
‘marks time’ with his hands. At the side walk over- 
seers and relays of slaves to take the place of those who 
may fall out of the ranks from fatigue. In the upper part 
we behold a numerous troop of Egyptians carrying palm- 
branches, who seem to be leading the procession.” 

All this, we must remember, was in the dawn of his- 
tory; but in the Egyptian explorations of Tanis, con- 
ducted by Mr. Petrie in 1884, we begin to reach some 
relics of the past which date from Abraham and the patri- 
archs. Tanis was the city of Zoan, whose settlement is 
noticed in the book of Numbers. Its earliest existing 
monuments are the fallen but colossal statue of its great 
king, Amenemhat I, and some beautiful lotus columns of 
his temple. The broken head of rose granite, most lus- 
trously polished, faithfully reproduces his high cheek- 
bones, full, almond-shaped eyes, and thick, ever-smiling 
lips. Near the king lies the black syenite statue of Mer- 
mashiu, “the general,’”’ who would stand a giant of twelve 
feet if he could rise from the stony plain. The sculptors 
of this twelfth dynasty surpassed their successors who for 
some hundreds of years were under the direction of the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings, and have left us only a few 
colossi and some superb but unusually enigmatical 
sphinxes. The most renowned of the shepherd kings, 
Apepi III, is regarded by early Christian writers as the 
highly civilized Pharaoh who had Joseph for prime min- 
ister. Dr. Wiedemann has discovered that a statue in the 


Louvre, generally believed to be Amenhotep III, is prob- 
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ably a portrait of this identical Apepi. But the true mag- 
nificence of Tanis came under the later sway of Rameses 
II, who, after its desolation of wars, restored it in splendor. 

Meanwhile we must not forget the remains of the 
powerful monarchs of intervening dynasties, from about 
1700 to 1400 B. C., who built the temples of Karnak and 
Luxor, and have bequeathed them, with their sculptors, to 
the wonder of the world. They were not only heroes and 
warriors, but also patrons of trade and of the arts. Their 
ornamented chariots blazed with gold and silver; their 
coats of mail were rich as those of medizval knights ; their 
household furniture would have been a treasure to mod- 
ern collectors. To plan a temple or raise an obelisk was 
their favorite recreation. Artists who could superintend 
such public works were highly honored. 

Queen Hatasu, sister and consort of Thothmes II, has 
been called the Queen Elizabeth of Egypt, as she broke 
the monotony of the succession by a signal instance of fe- 
male supremacy and wisdom. She had a passion for obe- 
lisks; and to her we owe the superb shaft, the loftiest 
known, which still stands, one hundred and eight feet high, 
before the Temple of Karnak. Another, once set up by 
her, lies prostrate beside it. On the plinth of this red 
granite obelisk is an inscription which states that Amen- 
Hatasu “hath erected two obelisks, hewn from the quar- 
ries of the south: their summits sheathed with pure gold, 
taken from the chiefs of all nations. . . . His Majesty be- 
gan this work in the fifteenth year of her reign, and fin- 
ished it on the last day of the month of Mesore, in her 


sixteenth year.” 
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The confusion of pronouns in the last sentence is es- 
pecially descriptive of Queen Hatasu, who assumed the 
masculine gender of royalty, and even the masculine dress, 
and wished to impress upon her subjects that she too was 
a Pharaoh. Her colossal head in limestone is in the Mu- 
seum of Ghizeh, and her seated statue in the Museum of 
Berlin. 

The colored sculptures of the Temple of Deir-el-Bahari, 
in western Thebes, commemorate her famous expedition to 
the land of Punt, on the shores of the Indian Ocean, to 
procure “incense trees,” and to exact tribute. We can 
trace through the bas-reliefs the ships preparing to sail, 
the arrival of the fleet at the mountain side, the strange 
landscape of the distant country, and the treasures sent 
back to Egypt. Then the sculptor depicts the queen re- 
ceiving the returning princes, planting the “ incense trees,” 
and offering sacrifices to the divine gods. All this was 
delightful to Queen Hatasu; and she rewarded the archi- 
tect and sculptor, Senmut, by the erection of his seated 
portrait statue, “asa mark of gratitude.” To show that 
merit for its own sake could even then be appreciated, she 
had engraved on the statue’s right shoulder, ‘‘ Ven-kem- 


’ 


em-an-apu’’—‘ His ancestors were not found in writing.” 
After this brief interval of quiet Thothmes III began 
his brilliant career. His colossal head, in red granite, is 
in the British Museum. The obelisks which arose as his 
thank-offerings for victories are yet standing; but they do 
not stand in Egypt. Two from Karnak have emigrated to 
Rome and Constantinople, and two from Heliopolis to 


London and New York. A grand “Hall of Ancestors” 
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was added to the Karnak Temple. In it Thothmes placed 
the statues of his royal predecessors—all of them able 
productions of his court sculptors—and embellished the 
walls with triumphal bas-reliefs and a tablet of Victory. 

Amenhotep II, who thought nothing of “striking down 
seven kings with his battle-axe,’’ would be remembered 
as an illustrious statesman and warrior, if he were not 
eclipsed by the more artistic fame of his successor, Amen- 
hotep III, who subdued the land of Cush. In memory of 
this event he founded the Temple of Luxor, connected 
with Karnak by an avenue two miles long bordered with 
sphinxes; and also opened quarries of fine white limestone, 
and built a new temple to Amen at Medinet Haba, upon 
which he prayed the god “to cast the golden beams of his 
countenance.” 

Under his patronage we make the acquaintance of the 
first Egyptian master of sculpture of whom we have a 
lengthy individual record. The favorite of the king, and 
named, like him, for Amen, he was descended from an hon- 
orable priestly family, and bore the title of “’The Wise.” 
He held a place at .court, and has left an account of his 
life, in which he says: “‘I made two statues of the king, of 
noble hard stone, in his great temple. ... Thus I exe- 
cuted his statues, these works of art, astonishing for their 
breadth, lofty for their perpendicular height, whose com- 
pleted form made the gate-tower look small, in the splen- 
did sandstone mountain.” 

These words become of still greater interest when we 
learn that the “ works of art” here mentioned are supposed, 
to be the celebrated statues of Amenhotep, one of which, 
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nearly sixty feet high, is commonly spoken of as the 
statue of Memnon. They still sit in melancholy grandeur 
upon the plain of Thebes, and the glory of the sun-god 
floods them; but the temple which they fronted has long 
since disappeared. We have all heard the legend of the 
Memnon statue that uttered its strain of music at sunrise. 
It sang to the Emperor Hadrian, and historians and poets 
heard its voice. The ancient Egyptians, however, knew 
nothing of the vocal Memnon. They saw in it only the 
regal dignity of Amenhotep III; and as he sinks year by 
year still deeper into the sands, he marks for us the link 
between the art of the eighteenth dynasty and the wars 
and works of the coming line of mighty Rameses who 
were contemporary with Moses. 

Before this time began, a religious convulsion agitated 
the kingdom. Amenhotep III had married a blue-eyed 
foreign princess, the Hittite Queen Tai, and under her in- 
fluence her son, Amenhotep IV, forsook the faith of his 
fathers and enforced the worship of the solar disk. His 
statue, in yellow steatite, is in the Louvre. We perceive 
in it the new type of race. The form is thin and effemi- 
nate, the face long and gloomy, the chin pointed. As he 
died without a son, leaving seven daughters, one son-in- 
law after another became heir to the throne, till the na- 
tional religion was restored under Hor-em-heb. 

At this favorable juncture appeared the family of 
Ramessides to open the nineteenth and twentieth dynas- 
ties. No important monuments dignify the reign of Ra- 
meses I, but the size and splendor of the Hall of Pillars at 


Karnak witness to the campaigns of Seti I, who built a 
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stately memorial tomb and temple, covered with master- 
pieces of the sculptor’s art. 

It is, however, Rameses II, so truly regal and superbly 
haughty in look and deeds, who stands permanently before 
the mind as the central figure of Egyptian history, the 
pride of both historians and artists, who delighted in de- 
picting him as a grateful and masterful youth. The young 
Rameses of the sculptures is a bright, intelligent boy, re- 
markable for beauty of countenance, and lavishly adorned 
with necklaces, bracelets, and flowers. Down from his 
head falls the long side-lock which Egyptian children 
always wore. The tenderest affection seems to have sub- 
sisted between himself and his father Seti, who associated 
him in the government at the age of twelve. 

But, though Rameses II multiplied the memorials of 
Seti, finished his temple, and recorded his biography in 
stone, he was even more busy in erecting colossal statues 
of himself through the length and breadth of the land. 
We see in these the new physical characteristics of slen- 
derer form, long legs, and long noses, introduced into 
Egyptian sculpture through the Hittite ancestresses who 
so strongly impressed their individuality on their descend- 
ants. One of the most striking of the colossi was carried 
from Tanis to Turin, and is in extraordinarily good preser- 
vation. It is seated, and holds the scepter of dominion. 
The nose is large, but not unpleasing; the eyes large and 
expressive; the lips half parted by a thoughtful smile; the 
broad head nearly hidden by a heavy helmet. Beside the 
palm trees which mark the site of Memphis another statue 


of Rameses has been prostrate in the Nile mud, but is now 
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lifted and walled in. The natives call such a statue “ The 
Father of Terror.” It stood more than forty feet high 
against a temple pylon, the royal ornaments crowning its 
head, and a roll of papyrus in its hand. This is a sup- 

posed votive offering of Rameses’s gratitude for the rescue | 
of himself and family from a fire at Pelusium. 

But, gigantic as it may be, it was almost a pygmy when 
compared with the monster colossus of Tanis. From a 
single tremendous stone of the rose granite of Syene a dar- 
ing sculptor had cut a regal giant of more than ninety 
feet high above the pedestal, and polished it to crystal 
shine and smoothness. This, like the colossus at Mem- 
phis, was a standing figure; and both were in what is 
called “the hieratic attitude,” the arms straightened down 
close to the sides, and the left foot put forward, as if walk- 
ing. The Tanis colossus is now a huge heap of fragments 
—here an arm, there an ear, still farther on the feet and 
toes; for a ruthless successor of the twenty-second dy- 
nasty split it into pieces to build a pylon gateway. 

Yet numerous other monuments remain. As Rameses 
was great in peace and great in war, so, after his battle 
with the Hittites at Kadesh, he commemorated his vic- 
tories as became a universal sovereign. The first Egyp- 
tian epic long antedates Homer. It was written by Pen- 
taur—Rameses’s own poet-laureate, with whom the readers 
of Ebers must feel acquainted—and it has been again and 
again translated. One of the best English versions may 
be read in Brugsch Bey’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs.” 
The original of the poem was engraved upon Rameses’s 
temple walls, and illuminated with colored sculptures; 
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for Rameses’s temples were to the honor of his own name. 
The imposing Ramesseum boasted some of his largest 
statues. ‘Tradition telis us how Cambyses, the conquering 
Persian, overthrew them in his anger. But their faces are 
still serene and splendid, and have never lost their smile of 
self-complacency. 

The wonderful rock temples at Aba Simbel were sculp- 
tured under Rameses’s orders from the solid mountain side. 
As one of these was dedicated to Isis-Hathor, so in it his 
queen shared her husband’s glory. “ Rameses, the strong 
in truth,” say the old hieroglyphics, “made this divine 
abode for his royal wife Nefer-ari, whom he loves.” In 
the recesses of its facade several colossal statues, thirty 
feet high, of the king and queen remain. Their children, 
“infants of ten feet high,” are occasionally grouped with 
them—at least some of their children; for, as Rameses is 
supposed to have had sixty sons and fifty-nine daughters, 
it would indeed have been a life work to picture all the 
family. A very quaint and brilliantly colored portrait 
sculpture of Rameses at Abii Simbel is shown us by 
Champollion. . 

‘His complexion is a deep copper-red; his eye is very 
long; its apple is black, its ball white, its lids overshadow- 
ing. His costume is a military one. A broad collar 
adorns the neck, variegated with circles and radiant points 
in blue, green, yellow, red, and black. The hue of his 
short-sleeved garment is ‘ crushed strawberry.’ ” 

This resembles the figure of a bas-relief in the Rames- 
seum which celebrates the monarch’s death and apotheosis. 


Still, as in the earthly world, he sits upon the throne, and 


RAMESES II. 


Statue at Abii Simbel. 
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enters the company of the gods, each of whom welcomes 
him, and writes his name on the fruits of the Tree of Life. 
A glance at the four colossi of Rameses, two and two on 
each side of the door of the larger temple at Abfi Simbel, 
may close our rapid survey of the sculptor’s labors on the 
great despot’s behalf. They sit from sixty-five to seventy 
feet in height, with hands upon the thighs, and are of 
singularly fine workmanship. Their countenances, each 
seven feet long, are remarkable for force and sweetness. 

This might be but the criticism of imaginative writers 
upon the mute relics of a forgotten civilization; but a 
test of its accuracy, most weird and marvelous, has been 
supplied to art and history within the last few years; for 
the actual body of Rameses was discovered in July, 1881, 
its coverings unrolled, and face and figure found in excel- 
lent preservation, so that photographs could be taken from 
the death, if not “from the life.” Comparing these photo- 
graphs of to-day with the bas-reliefs and colossi of three 
thousand years ago, we can see how faithfully the stone 
features copied the characteristics as well as expressed the 
majesty of the Son of Ra, Ruler of Men. Should we visit 
Cairo, we may gaze upon him in the museum, and meditate 
upon the sarcasm of destiny which has secured the sur- 
vival of this fittest of Egyptians. 

We have read of the descent into the hidden sepulchre, 
and the triumphal convoy of the royal mummies, by the 
river, to their nineteenth-century destination. No more 
august funeral procession ever graced the Nile. Some de- 
tails of the pageant might be wanting; but what heroes 
of the pageant were assembled! Not only Rameses the 
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Great, but Amenhotep, the three Thothmes, and Seti, 
were there. Borne themselves as captives by the strange 
inhabitants of a world as unknown to them as the land of 
the dead, they have been weighed in its balances and 
dowered with the spectral immortality which we call fame. 
Can we deceive their Kas with such semblance of a resur- 
rection ? 

As Rameses II was probably the Pharaoh or the op- 
pression of the Israelites, his successor and fourteenth son 
Menephtah must have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
The records of Menephtah’s reign are but scanty, and not 
greatly to his credit. He proved himself a plagiarist in 
stone on a most extensive scale; for he appropriated the 
sphinxes and colossi of former kings, obliterated their in- 
scriptions, and substituted his own cartouche. His ex- 
ample in future generations was too often followed; so 
that it is not always easy to decide, even from its hiero- 
glyphics, to which dynasty a statue actually belonged. But 
a fragmentary head, regarded as a portrait head of Meneph- 
tah in his youth, is preserved at Ghizeh. It is crowned 
with an immense cap or helmet. Charles Blanc enthusias- 
tically writes of it, “It is impossible to give an idea of 
the almost childish grace and melancholy charm in a coun- 
tenance which seems overspread with the shadow of an un- 
happy fate.” Certainly we do not associate much grace 
or charm with Menephtah’s general character. 

As we inspect the work of sculptors who were still 
busied with the bas-reliefs of tombs and temples, we are 
sensible of their decline in skill, and of the universal adop- 


tion of hieratic models and canons.’ Even the colossi- be- 
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came conventional; though an exception can be made re- 
garding the large standing statue of Seti II in the Louvre, 
whose expression is life-like and pleasing. Imposing as 
these solitary blocks may be, we must never forget that 
Egyptian sculpture is in one respect like the Wagnerian 
opera—it needs the co-operation of the whole environ- 
ment. Seen at its best under dazzling skies, as in the 
solemn rows of gigantic priests at Abt Simbel, it unites 
in overpowering effect with every phase of architecture: 
flanks or fronts the temples, imbeds itself in their walls, 
and divides or uplifts their crowding columns. Thus ap- 
pealing to our imagination and sense of awe, we think not 
of the style or symmetry of any individual features, but 
only of the grand result. 

The kings of the twentieth dynasty were too much 
occupied by foreign invasions to engage in’ many monu- 
mental works. Rameses III, however, who inherited much 
of his great-grandfather’s ability, spent his wealth upon 
temples and sepulchres, and built for his peculiar glorifica- 
tion a fine temple at Medinet Habf, which has been termed 
“the Versailles of Egypt,’ because its walls are such a rec- 
ord of his wars and of his pleasures. The carved figures 
are in better preservation than many other Egyptian sculp- 
tures; but the reliefs are more bold and less artistic than 
in former times, and the muscular developments become 
meaningless and exaggerated. 

During the period of the later Rameses the priests had 
grown ambitious of sovereign power, and their influence 
culminated in the usurpation of Her-Hor, and the founding 
of a line of priest-kings. We may look upon their like- 
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ness in the statues of Abi Simbel. Through the following 
conflicts of the kingdom with Ethiopians and Assyrians 
art was practically neglected, for no visible sign was ever 
willingly kept of national defeats or disasters. 

The next memorial of a change of dynasties which we 
may notice is the sculptured head of the Ethiopic king 
Tirhakeh, with his bas-reliefs at Medinet-Abd, and the ala- 
baster portrait-statue of the Ethiopic queen Ameneritis, 
mother of Psammetichus I. This standing statue, hewn 
from the beautiful white stone of Alabastron on the Nile, 
is dignified and elegant; the head crowned by a full wig, 
the form wrapped in the tight chemise of antique custom, 
A whip is held in its one hand, and a purse in the other. 

This introduces us to the art of the Saite epoch, when 
Sais was capital and Psammetichus and Amasis were kings. 
A renaissance of sculpture was then embodied which en- 
deavored to compensate by grace and fertility for its 
losses in power. The masters aspired to greater finish 
than before; but the finish lacked force. Still, there is 
much that is noble, attractive, and refined in Saite art. 
Portraiture and bronze-work again became popular, and 
gems and scarabezi abounded. Most of the little bronze 
gods exhibited in the museums are of this period, to- 
gether with the graceful females who uphold mirrors, or 
form the handles of perfume-spoons. The chief sarcoph- 
agus of the Louvre, brought home by Champollion, is the 
colossal sepulchral coffer of Taho, Saite priest of Imhotep. 

We know the desolations brought upon Egypt by the 
Persians, and how Cambyses is made the scapegoat for the 
destruction of the sublimest monuments. But it is sin- 
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gular to trace the modifications which developed them- 
selves under the sway of the Ptolemies. The earlier 
princes of this line were enlightened and liberal rulers, who 
were prepared by tradition to revere and revive the maj- 
esty of art: for the Greeks had ever been in sympathy 
with Egyptian culture. Their sages came as scholars to 
the holy island of Phile, where Ptolemy rebuilt the 
temples whose courts and columns we now behold in 
stately ruin. This Greco-Egyptian art does not shine in 
sculpture, but is more frankly shown in architecture, as 
at Edfoo and Denderah where we find a celebrated bas- 
relief of the seated Cleopatra, last queen of the land, and 
enchantress of her Roman lover, with profile head, and 
braided locks, suggestive of the goddess Isis. 

The connection has been ably traced between the art 
of Egypt and the later and widely differing art of Greece. 
The desert left to Greece its legacy; but the legatee 
changed her treasure into smaller though yet more pre- 
cious coin, with a new stamp and value. This was no sud- 
den process. Greece and Egypt had been in frequent in- 
tercourse, and colonies had been long established where 
trade and art had prospered. Mr. Petrie’s discoveries 
of 1885 unearthed at Naukratis a typical example of such 
an ancient settlement, including remains of temples to 
Zeus, Aphrodite, and Apollo. In the Temple of Apollo, 
dating 400 B.C., were many broken pieces of sculpture, 
Greek in execution, but wrought after the Egyptian 
ideal, and in the Egyptian hieratic attitude. Several 
of these are figures resembling those usually classed 
as archaic Apollos, whose stiff muscles, fixed smile, and 
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slightly advancing leg betray the following of an art 
standard which had been the criterion of beauty and 
power. The study of all such primitive models, however, 
and of their glorious evolution into classic art, belongs to 
a subsequent chapter. 

The Roman remains of Egypt lose all essential charac- 
teristics of the art of the Pharaohs, and offer us a mere 
imitation which has no national value for any epoch. 
There was indeed a strange spell in the superb serenity of 
Egyptian monuments, scornful of time and fearless of fate, 
that appealed to the jaded hearts of the restless Roman 
emperors, and won their veneration. Even the statues 
mocked their conquerors. They could remove, but could 
not renew them. Hadrian did his best to perpetuate their 
spirit, but without success. His colossal statue of Anti- 
nous, his beautiful favorite, sculptured as an Egyptian god, 
is in sentimental contrast with the grand, impassive he- 
roes whose divinity he was to share. The few suggestive 
works of this imperial patronage are to be sought, not in 
Egypt, but in the Egyptian Museum of the Vatican. 


GHAR TER til: 
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CouLp a buried London, unearthed in the future fif- 
tieth century, long after the cultured “ New-Zealander’s ” 
ashes had mingled with the ruins on which he mused, ever 
stir the interest of posterity as did the buried Nineveh 
when excavated by Layard? 

For suddenly the spade—that implement of magic— 
struck down and annihilated time and space. A city like 
our own awoke beneath our very feet. In its pride and 
prosperity the records of its civilization repeated living 
history. Its monuments, brought among us, tell its story 
almost viva voce, yet the rapidity, as well as the extent, of 
their ‘confidences is startling; for up to the year 1843 
Nineveh and Babylon were but as fragments of forgotten 
monarchies, mere dots on the maps of ancient geographies, 
while the relics possessed by us of their mighty municipali- 
ties could have been comprised in a cabinet. Even tradi- 
tion grew weary in whispering of their art, and left it to 
imagination to replant the hanging gardens, and rebuild 
the Tower of Babel. 

The romance of Layard’s and Botta’s explorations is 
now familiar to all readers. Fancy pales before their 
facts; but the facts are so certain and so numerous that 
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the whole history of Chaldea and Assyria has been recon- 
structed, its language made a feature in our modern col- 
lege curriculum, and its art interpreted by every traveler, 
and exhibited in every museum. From mere mounds upon 
plains of desolation, a great kingdom has been brought to 
light. The English and French nations were enthusiastic 
in discovery; and the archeologists who directed the ex- 
ploring fund, the American Palestine Exploration Society, 
and kindred expeditions, have been untiring in. research. 
Thus palaces and temples were disinterred, royal clay 
libraries read and catalogued, state archives opened, pri- 
vate documents made public, and sculpture and inscrip- 
tions explained and deciphered like illustrated stone ga- 
zettes. 

For the passion for “the beginning of things’ once 
roused, history and art look backward to a past remoter 
than that of Nineveh. The empire of Assyria rose from 
the older Babylonia, and the Babylonians themselves were 
commingled with a race of Accadians, or highlanders, the 
first Chaldeans, who came from the mountains to the 
plains of Mesopotamia. They were an intelligent people, 
inventing the pictorial writing which developed into the 
cuneiform or arrow-headed characters, and having so high 
a regard for literature that their idea of chaos was of “a 
period in which as yet no books were written.”” Relics of 
Accadian statuary are referred to the time of Abraham; 
and there are bronze statuettes in the Assyrian department 
of the British Museum bearing inscriptions which date 
them about 2250 B.C. 


We must then picture the broad level valley of the Eu- 
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phrates and the Tigris as supporting a busy and increasing 
population, not simply in tents, but in cities where trade 
and culture were developed. Despotisms were inaugu- 
rated, palaces and temples arose, and Religion and Learn- 
ing charged themselves with the evolution of a national 
literature, and with the study of the skies. The foundation 
of all our astronomy was laid in Chaldea, and astrology and 
magic grew up with it. The first architects of Babylonia 
built their ziggurats, not only as temples, but as literal ob- 
servatories, to rise above the earth-mists, and gaze unob- 
structed on the boundless expanse where Anu, father of the 
gods, and ruler of the sky, had his kingdom, and where 
Samas, the sun-god, burned among the heavenly orbs. 
Samas had his own shrine at Sippara, among whose ruins 
was found a tablet cut thousands of years ago with the 
image of the deity on a throne, receiving homage. Over 
all his body and along the whole length of the tablet’s base, 
runs a web of wave-lines, perhaps a symbol of the life which 
flows from the solar rays. At the bottom is inscribed, 
“This is the Sun, the great god who dwells in the Temple 
of Bit-para, at Sippara.”’ 

Yet the mythology of Chaldea was rather astral than 
solar. The moon and pianets were dear as the sun to 
their Babylonian worshipers. This fact must be carefully 
noted to understand their art-subjects. The disk of the 
sun and the sun-god were most sacred, and constantly ap- 
pear on their reliefs; but Sin, the moon-god, and the even- 
ing star, their beautiful Istar, were as universally adored. 

Sin was literally figured as “the man in the moon,” 


with the crescent for his symbol. He was chiefly invoked 
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at Ur and Haran, while Istar’s temples were among the 
most ancient edifices of Arbela and Nineveh. First shin- 
ing as the evening star, she became also goddess of love, 
and developed, with her bird, the dove, into the later Ash- 
taroth and the crescent-horned Astarte. 

Mightier yet than these celestial gods was the divine 
triad of Anu, Bel, and Ea. Anu, as has been mentioned, 
was Father of all, an ideal monotheistic conception, not 
expressionable by sculpture. Bel was the great lord of 
earth, and king of men. His path was that of a con- 
queror, whose approach was benediction. To welcome 
such approach the very name of Babel, or Babylon, meant 
“the Gate of the Lord.” 

To Ea, or Hea, ruler of the deep, the nation was most 
indebted; for he was believed to have emerged from the 
Persian Gulf to visit the early Babylonians, teaching them 
science and letters, and obligingly writing for them a his- 
tory of all mankind. In their traditions he is usually 
called Oannes, the fish-god, and is depicted on the monu- 
ments in human form, but with a fish-tail, or with a fish- 
skin topping his head and hanging, like a mantle, down his 
back. Merodach was his son, and passed between heaven 
and earth to relieve men’s sufferings. On one of the bas- 
reliefs he is shown as pursuing with avenging sword the 
horned demon Tiamat. He was also known as Bel-Mero- 
dach, because special god of the city of Babylon. Jupiter 
was assigned as his “ bright, particular star.” Nebo, the 
god of astronomy, oratory, and literature, was his off- 
spring, We may make Nebo’s acquaintance in the British 
Museum, in a statue between six and seven feet high. 
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Six hundred “spirits of earth’ and three hundred 
“spirits of heaven’’—more of them malevolent than be- 
nevolent—attended likewise on the primitive Chaldean, 
and made his days wretched or blessed. We behold them 
on seals or reliefs in various shapes, but mostly as repulsive 
demons, with heads of wild beasts, and claws of birds of 
prey. Small bronzes or terra cottas also perpetuate them. 
A most unpleasant bronze statuette of “The Genius of 
the Southwest Wind” has been taken to the Louvre. On 
its meager body is a horrible head, with round, staring 
eyes, grinning lips, and goat’s horns. Four eagle wings 
unfurl from the shoulders, and the right hand is lifted as 
if to strike. This was hung as a talisman at doors and 
windows, to drive the demon away by his own ugliness. 

The bulls, on the contrary, who stood before the palace 
and temple gates, were figured as beneficent guardians, 
supernatural in energy, yet grave and calm. These com- 
posite creatures, meant to be as colossal in intelligence as 
in size, bore human heads, crowned with horned tiaras, long, 
symmetrically curled hair and beards, and large, overshad- 
owing wings. Arrangement and position were most curi- 
ous. The bulls, as they flanked the portals, had their 
backs cut in relief against the blocks of stone; but breast, 
head, and forelegs were disengaged, and in the round, like 
independent statues; so that, seen from the front, they 
were solemnly standing, but viewed from the side they 
seemed to stride and advance. To add to this appearance 
an extra foreleg was ingeniously given, not needed on the 
side, but visible in front, so as to preserve the regularity of 
the attitude. 
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Such a bull, called a “cherub,” was a purely national 
type, most popular in the palaces of Nineveh, and dating 
from the earliest ages. With it was allied the complex 
form of the winged genius or god, ten or twelve feet high, 
often called “ Nisroch,”’ who resembled the bull in face, but 
whose figure was human, and magnificently draped. Demi- 
gods were allegorized in like manner; for Chaldean litera- 
ture had heroes such as Izdubar, the original of the Greek 
Hercules, who are to its epics what kings and warriors are 
to the songs of Homer. 

Izdubar figures frequently in archaic art, especially 
upon old cylinders or seals, as a mighty hunter, generally 
nude, and in conflict with a lion, or in company with his, 
friend Hea-bani, or as a victor by the throne of a king. In 
such very antique seals and gems were cut some of the most 
primitive traditions of mankind; we often see on them the 
Tree of Life, which kings and priests adore. It was, says 
their legend, a holy pine tree, “with roots of lustrous crys- 
tal,” in the midst of a garden; and its cones are among the 
most sacred symbols of every age. 

But neither Assyria nor the mother-country Chaldea 
can boast of such treasures as Egypt has handed down. 
Clay was a precarious medium of art, and calcareous rocks 
break and crumble. Blocks of diorite were, however, used 
for the earliest sculptures, among which statues in the 
round were more abundant than bas-reliefs. The French 
explorer De Sarzac discovered at Sirtilla, or Tello, in 1881, 
remarkable heads, shaved and not bearded, and subse- 
quently ten headless statues of green diorite, a little less 


than life-size, chiseled more than four thousand years 
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ago. These were doubtless memorial offerings placed be- 
fore the gods, as all of them have hands clasped in medita- 
tion or devotion. The angles of their bodies are sharp; 
but joints, muscles, hands, and feet are truthfully wrought. 
Their tablets or tunics are covered with inscriptions, and 
they are marked with the name of ‘‘ Gudea,” who was ap- 
parently the priest-king of the province in which the temple 
was situated. These statues, with the yet earlier “ vulture 
Stelé,” carved with war and death scenes, are now in the 
Louvre. A cast of one of them, representing Gudea as 
architect, seated, with the plan of a building on his lap, is 
in the New York and Boston Museums. 

Allusions are also made in literature to venerated idols, 
such as the image of Nana, carried away from Babylonia 
by an Elamite king 2280 8B.c. Nana was the mother-god- 
dess of all fertility. Some mythologists have believed her 
to have reflected Istar’s glories in another aspect; for Istar 


’ 


was par excellence the goddess, “the Lady,” invoked under 
various titles, and even confounded with Beltis, or Belit, 
consort of Bel, in that masculine and feminine dualism 
by which the deities were grouped in pairs. She was the 
“ Queen of Heaven,” with a dove on her head, or a star 
on her forehead; and the barbarous sculptors would have 
made her beautiful if they could. In some bas-reliefs we 
see her, with her divine companions, borne along in pro- 
cession on the shoulders of her worshipers. 

With the first Assyrian Empire art became more defi- 
nite. The great city Assur, on the Tigris, was probably 
governed in the beginning by viceroys of Babylonian mon- 
archs; but Nineveh, a sister city, gradually outstripped all 
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rivals, and was made the capital of a united Assyria. The 
legendary Greek tale of its origin was, till modern days, 
received in partial earnest. According to the tradition, it 
was founded by the Queen Semiramis, daughter of the fish- 
goddess. Coming at last to royal estate, she reigned with 
her husband Ninus fifty-two years; and after his death 
built up Babylon and Ecbatana, and pushed her arms to 
India. Her beauty was resistless to all but her son, who 
conspired against her. Then, metamorphosed into a dove, 
she flew away to the sacred mountain of the gods, to the 
“Land of the Silver Sky.” This dove-motive is common 
on the bas-reliefs, and links Semiramis with Istar. 

But in heroic sculpture, as well as in heroic history, 
Nineveh and every other province placed Assur, the god 
of battles, a vague but sovereign deity, at the head of all 
the divinities. He, it was thought, led forth his people to 
victory, and was portrayed on their monuments as an 
archer in the center of a winged solar-disk or wheel, with 
bird-tail appendage, which was one of their favorite sym- 
bols, devoutly worshiped by the king, and often hovering 
over his head to protect him. Foreign idols which had 
been captured were brought into the temples, and an in- 

‘scription, “To the glory of Assur,’’ was engraved upon 
them. He served, in fact, as a divine impersonation of the 
state. 

And this state was to take its turn in the subjugation of 
the world. Tiglath-pileser, who reigned about eleven hun- 
dred years before Christ, consolidated Assyria under his 
rule, and enlarged and beautified Nineveh. He left us, 


too, the first rock-sculpture of Assyrian history, on a preci- 
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pice, near the source of the Tigris, where the king is de- 
lineated, with tiara and scepter, pointing the way north- 
west to strange fields of conquest. The clay cylinder of 
Tiglathpileser, found in the Temple of Raman, was deci- 
phered by English Assyriologists, and from it we may hear 
how Tiglath was victorious by favor of “ Assur the lord,” 
and how he brought home twenty-three alien gods as his 
prisoners of war. Under his powerful successor, Assur- 
natsir-pal, Assyria advances to pose herself artistically be- 
fore us; for, though this ferocious conqueror laid waste 
all other lands, he prided himself upon embellishing his 
own. At Calah, the present Nimroud, near Nineveh, he 
restored the “halls of his forefathers,’ now known as the 
“ Northwest. Palace,” which Layard first excavated. Let 
us picture to ourselves the effect of the building and its 
decorations. 

Its walls were of brick (which explains why it has now 
sunk into a mound), their inner paneling being of ala- 
baster, on which the sculptures were cut. Rich painting 
ran above the paneling. At the entrances of the principal 
chambers were stationed colossal winged bulls or human- 
headed lions. From these portals opened long suites of 
halls. Processions of royal conquests filed down the ala- 
baster walls; lion-hunts, festivities, and all the chronicles 
of the empire, were strictly sculptured and harmoniously 
colored. Above them stretched the flat ceiling, divided 
into elegantly bordered, square compartments, gay with 
painted flowers and fantastic animals, gilded and carved in 
rare woods, or possibly inlaid with ivory. The floors were 
paved with alabaster slabs, profusely carved with inscrip- 
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tions. Through this environment moved the proud figures 
of the Assyrian court. We may study the Assyrian fash- 
ions with perfect exactitude in every bas-relief. The hair- 
dressing is always curled and most elaborate, only the 
eunuchs and lower classes being beardless; the garments 
long and ample, with splendid embroideries, heavy fringes, 
and bountiful ornamentation of rosettes and flowers. The 
very patterns of these embroideries can be reconstructed 
from the minutely copied robes. 

With this palace a fine library and zigguratt appear to 
have been connected. The library, however, was not the 
famous one recovered at Kouyunjik by Layard, but an 
older collection which dated far backward. The temple 
contained some of the most interesting Ninevite sculptures 
—ancient fish-gods, human in form, but with the fish as 
headdress and shoulder-cape; a strange group of a good 
deity driving out from the sanctuary a bad and monstrous 
spirit with savage teeth and feathered body; and a-grand 
figure of the sovereign. ‘The early Nimroud king is 
carved in relief on a’solid block of limestone. The mon- 
arch wears his sacrificial robes, and carries the sacred mace 
in his left hand. His waist is encircled by the knotted 
cord, and in his girdle are three daggers. Above his head 
are the mystic symbols of Assyrian worship, the winged 
globe, the crescent, the star, the trident, and the horned 
cap. ‘The slab is eight feet eight inches long, and four feet 
six inches wide.” A standing statue, in the round, of As- 
surnatsir-pal, forty-one inches tall, robed and fringed and 
girdled, was also brought to the British Museum; and in 


the same museum he may be further contemplated in 
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hunts and state functions, and in a colossal relief, where 
he offers a libation to the gods for his victory over a 
wild bull. 

His son, Shalmaneser II, left behind him a broken 
seated statue, and copious records, especially on his 
winged bulls, and on the black marble obelisk in the’ 
British Museum; not lofty, like Egyptian obelisks, but six 
feet and a half in height, its upper part covered with rows 
of small reliefs, and its lower with inscriptions circumstan- 
tially enumerating the rulers of the nations brought under 
tribute, among whom was Jehu, King of Israel. But a 
most peculiar monument of Shalmaneser’s reign, also pre- 
served in the museum, is the bronze coating or frame- 
work of two colossal gates, twenty-two feet high and 
twenty-six broad, from a temple at Balawat, known in 
art as “ The Gates of Balawat.’’ The great doors were of 
wood, covered with horizontal bands of embossed bronze, 
fastened on with nails. The reliefs were hammered out 
by native artists to illustrate the imperial campaigns, and, 
though rude, are vigorous. “A series of events is un- 
folded in long, continuous lines of battle, siege, spoliation, 
and prisoners. At one place we see the military operation 
of crossing a river on a pontoon bridge; at another, a bat- 
tering-ram against the wall of a town, where the van- 
quished prostrate themselves before the victorious king. 
Chariots are being driven in haste, sheep and oxen are 
carried off, prisoners are impaled and mutilated. In 
general the human figures are of one uniform type. 
Among the animals, oxen and sheep are fairly well studied 


from Nature; but the horses are a curious breed, and 
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carry their heads in the air like giraffes.” Short legends 
identify and explain each scene, and prove Shalmaneser a 
most formidable prince. 

Illumined by these broken lights of history, we may 
make some general investigations and form some general 
Opinion of the first period of Chaldaic and Assyrian plastic 
art up to the eighth century B.c. The ancient Chaldeans 
were certainly as interesting a people as the ancient 
Egyptians, and their records are even more fascinating; 
but geographically and artistically their differences were 
marked. Around the Nile the undecaying rocks were the 
artist’s quarry. By the Euphrates and Tigris his common 
material was mud or soft alabaster. The very labor 
needed to hew the hard granite and basalt into human 
shape developed the faculties of the Egyptian sculptor. 
The rarer Assyrian statues of stone are less skillful, natu- 
rally ruder, and never elegant. 

Portraiture as a motive was ignored in Assyria. It is 
strange indeed that while the Egyptians were so definitely 
and ceaselessly occupied with preparations for a future 
life as to crowd even their sepulchres with statues as like 
as possible to their prototypes of flesh and blood, the 
thought of death had no special influence upon Chaldean 
art. Their conception of it was of the soul taking flight, 
“like a bird from the body,” to a dim Hades of which their 
poet sings: 


“To the house out of which there is no exit ; 
To the road from which there is no return ; 


To the house from whose entrance the light is taken, 
Where the dwellers sit in the shadow, 


And have dust for food, and a tunic and wings for vesture.” 
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We know much of Assyrian palaces, but we know next 
to nothing of Assyrian tombs. Layard remarks that, 
though numerous graves of later period are around the 
palaces, “no tombs have been discovered in Assyria which 
can with any degree of certainty be assigned to tke im- 
perial age.” Traditions of even the tombs of Ninus and 
Sardanapalus are but vague. They probably consisted of 
a masonry of stone and brickwork, topped by an artificial 
tumulus. In Babylonia, where graves are abundant, terra- 
cotta sarcophagi or little coffins received the remains of 
the populace, whose bodies were embalmed, but not em- 
balmed for immortality; while the ornaments and utensils 
interred with them were far less numerous and significant 
than in Egypt. This absence of spacious and well-adorned 
sepulchral chambers took away an important art-impulse. 
To fashion a likeness as a likeness was not regarded as the 
duty of either painter or sculptor. 

The same holds true of royal statues and bas-reliefs. 
One common type of face is visible in all, and one is al- 
most exactly like another. This type is indeed national 
and characteristic, being full and coarse, with hooked, 
fleshy nose, large slanted eyes, thick eyebrows, long hair, 
flowing and tightly curled beard, fat neck, bare arms and 
legs, stout bodies hidden by robes, and sandaled feet set 
flatly on the ground. But there is no attempt at individu- 
ality, as in the serene and stately Egyptian colossi. Consid- 
ered as to scenic effect, however, the vividness and energy 
of Assyrian sculptures are meritorious. Excellent bas-re- 
lief is natural in a country where objects stand out in 
sharp outlines in the strong sunlight. Thus the sculptor 
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learned to present his subjects forcibly and clearly. The 
life and acts of the king were his perpetual theme. All 
these reliefs are colored in somewhat subdued tints. The 
figures are in profile, as was customary among Oriental 
nations; standing, or in motion, and seldom seated. They 
give us the climax of brute force and worldly pomp; yet 
they always lack that element of eternity which is uncon- 
sciously reflected in grandeur and immutability in the art 
of Egypt. They were meant to dazzle the senses, and not 
to sway the imagination. 

But the animals are a more realistic and a more sugges- 
tive race. The colossal man-faced bulls are undeniably 
solemn, expressive, and sagacious; while the lions, with 
their fierce, open jaws, are admirable in their truth to Na- 
ture. Few of the antiquities of the British Museum are 
more satisfactory than the Assyrian lions, sometimes 
placid, sometimes raging, sometimes wounded and dying, 
as in the celebrated example from Kouyunjik of the lion- 
ess pierced with arrows. The lion-hunts, too, are splendid 
compositions. The hdrse, the buffalo, the monkey, the 
goat, the dog, and the sheep are also most faithfully and 
frequently delineated. The speed of the horse is striking. 
The winged Pegasus of the Greeks flew up to them from 
Assyria. 

The sculpture of the gods can not be commended. 
The lion and -hawk-headed winged human figures, so su- 
preme in mythology, had few artistic possibilities. Similar 
minor deities were fantastic or grotesque. Istar was never 
poetic, the sun-god was uncouth, and Izdubar distorted. 
All such ancient statues in the round may be of artistic 
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British Museum, 
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interest, but can not be of artistic value. This is not to be 
wondered at when we reflect that the cumbrous drapery of 
the person never afforded an opportunity for the study of 
the nude. 

Yet if we turn to the miniature departments of sculp- 
ture, we find unexpected perfection, even at an early 
period. No coins have been exhumed; but Babylonian 
and Assyrian gems are renowned. Curious religious and 
heroic scenes are discernible upon them. The royal seals 
are peculiarly valuable. Cylinders of the first monarchies, 
usually in jasper, agate, or rare stone, are wonderfully in- 
teresting and wonderfully well done. Oldest of these is 
the seal of Ourkam, one of the primitive kings, now the 
property of the British Museum. Another cylinder is cut 
with the conflicts of Izdubar. Similar seals are in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

Embossing of the precious metals was also practiced ; 
armor was ornamented; and jewels were elaborately fash- 
ioned. In these ornaments certain motives and symbols 
are ever repeated—the head of the lion or bull, the 
winged circle or wheel, the crescent, the star, the tiara, the 
sacred basket, flowers, and rosettes. Ivory was beautifully 
wrought, as we may still see in the British Museum. Cop- 
per and bronze were carefully worked and cast, as in the 
bronze ‘gates of Balawat.” The votive bronzes of Gudea 
from Tello, now in the Louvre, are among the most singu- 
lar of all the primeval relics. One of them, not quite a 
foot high, is a genuine “ basket-bearer,” with her arms up- 
raised to her head, and with her body poised on a small, 


coneshaped pedestal. 
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But having reached an era of explicit history, we can 
now fix our attention upon the monuments of the second 
Assyrian Empire. This empire was organized by Tiglath- 
pileser Il, who was a man of genius, though it is said that 
he began life as a gardener, gained his reputation as the 
military adventurer Pul, seized the crown amid the dis- 
tractions of the civil wars of the eighth century, and took 
the honored Assyrian name of the first Tiglath, whose 
deeds he meant to emulate. 

Once more the rebellious Babylonians were subdued, 
and wars against the Israelites: were undertaken. In the 
annals or historic tablets of Tiglath-pileser five Hebrew 
kings are mentioned. Among the bas-reliefs of his reign 
we observe processions of captives and cattle being trans- 
ported to distant provinces. In his annals he tells us 
something more of his art memorials: “An image of my 
majesty in the mountains of Simirra I set up.... My 
decorated house, a palace for my glory, in the midst of 
Calah I built. Lions and bulls of gigantic workmanship, 
cunning, beautiful, valuable, near I stood; and figures 
carved in the likeness of the great gods around I placed.” 
A bas-relief of Tiglath-pileser, from Nimroud, still exists 
in the British Museum, depicting him as invading a city, 
and impaling three prisoners before him. 

A later usurper, Sargon, about 722 B. C., fixed his palace, 
accompanied by a temple, in a new city on the site of 
Khorsabad, whose mound has been explored by Botta, and 
whose treasures are preserved in the Louvre. ‘“ Day and 
night,” writes Sargon, “I planned to build that citys... 


There rose the palace of ivory, with doors of palm and 
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cypress, overlaid with brilliant bronze.’”’ Between the co- 
lossal bulls at the entrance gates gigantic effigies of 
Izdubar and the lion kept watch. More than two miles of 
alabaster slabs, embellished with sculptures, lined the 
walls. These were less simple than in previous buildings. 
Figures were more numerous, taller, and slenderer. In- 
scriptions did not run across the personages as formerly, 
but were placed above or below. Ina splendid bas-relief 
in the Louvre, nearly ten feet high, Sargon receives his 
grand vizier and ministers, while eunuchs, with seats and 
vessels, follow in the train. Landscape backgrounds were 
likewise introduced. Among these and all subsequent re- 
liefs great differences of execution can be detected. Very 
interesting alabaster statues in the round were disinterred 
from the harem of Sargon’s palace, but in removal were 
lost in the Tigris. A pair of colossal bulls and winged 
figures were purchased by the British Museum, and safely 
transported to England. 

Sargon was succeeded by his son Sennacherib, who is 
poetically and biblically a familiar figure. He did indeed 
come down “like a wolf on the fold” of many nations; 
and we need not doubt that “ his cohorts were gleaming 
-in purple and gold,” in fact as well as in fancy. The 
cylinders found in his palace give account of his wars. 
He tells us of Hezekiah, King of Judah. ‘“ Him,” he says, 
“like a caged bird, in Jerusalem, his royal city, I shut up.” 
But after the great disaster to the Assyrian army which 
drove Sennacherib from Jerusalem, he troubled Judah no 
more, but took vengeance on Babylon. He made Nineveh 


his city of residence, and built within its walls the superb 
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palace now excavated at Kouyunjik. Its entrances were 
flanked by ten winged bulls. Its sculptures were almost 
photographic. Prolonged reliefs, divided into compart- 
ments and horizontal bands, delineated many imperial 
campaigns. The artist even endeavored to render the na- 
ture of the countries through which the armies passed. 
We still see their vegetation, their valleys, their mountains, 
their rivers, their temples. Vast rows of soldiers are 
marching by. Notice the bladders which they carry for 
swimming the rivers. The figures are too much multi- 
plied, though their proportions are finer than of old. Sen- 
nacherib advances in his chariot, under his canopy. He 
appears to still greater advantage in a grand relief where 
he sits enthroned, receiving the spoils of Lachish. It is 
much to be regretted that, though Sennacherib may be 
seen entire, the upper part of the bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik 
are often so mutilated that the descriptive epigraphs are 
illegible. 

Westward from the great hall stretched a gallery whose 
walls are occupied by'a series of reliefs illustrative of the 
operation of moving the huge carved bulls from the quar- 
ries to the gateways. The process was similar to the 
transport of a colossus by the Egyptians, already recorded. 
The king, in state, overlooks the scene. Boats upon the 
river are loaded with the blocks of stone, and pulled with 
cables by some three hundred men whom taskmasters urge 
forward. The sculptor finishes all details; sledges, props, 
and rollers are put beneath the sacred animals; overseers 
lift speaking-trumpets to their lips to convey their orders ; 
a platform of brick is built, and the bulls are dragged 
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to its summit and set in position. Many centuries the 
strange, enormous creatures have rested at the portals. 
Layard well remarks, “It would be difficult to describe 
the effect produced by these solemn and majestic figures, 
dimly visible amid the gloom, when, after winding through 
dark underground passages, you suddenly come into their 
presence. 

But the pageantry of the palace was brought to a sud- 
den close. As is concisely written by the Hebrew author of 
II Kings, xix, 37: ‘‘It came to pass as Sennacherib was 
worshiping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adram- 
melech and Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword: 
and Esarhaddon his son reigned in his stead.” Though 
Esarhaddon boasted of building ten palaces, yet not many 
among the sculptures now found are referable to his 
epoch. Others are supposed to lie buried under the 
mound popularly spoken of as the tomb of Jonah. 

The southwestern palace of Nimroud was, however, of 
his erection. For immediate convenience Esarhaddon had 
a habit of ordering the alabaster slabs of his ancestors to 
be removed from their places, and turned wrong side out 
upon new walls, to be carved with new reliefs. Like his 
father Sennacherib, at Bavian, he caused his image to be 
cut in the defiles and mountains of the countries through 
which he fought his way. His effigy may be contemplated 
to this day in the pass of the Lycos, where he stands with 
lifted arm and high tiara in an arched recess chiseled on 
the face of the rock. 

During the lengthy reign of Assur-bani-pal we may 
watch the culmination of Assyrian art. Assur-bani-pal is 
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probably identical with the monarch called by the Greeks 
Sardanapalus, and with the “ Asnapper”’ characterized as 
“great and noble” in Ezra, iv, 10. Under his patronage 
literature and art were at their brightest. He, too, held his 
imperial residence at Kouyunjik, and there gathered his 
extensive library upon thousands of tablets, which, though 
burned and baked and buried, have been in part un- 
earthed, fitted together, and deciphered by the learned 
men of Europe. It was a wonderful library, and justly did 
Assur-bani-pal pride himself on his collection. 

Many of the sculptures of his palace may now be viewed 
in London. Comparing their style with that of former ex- 
amples, we perceive that the carving is higher and more 
delicately executed, and that everything tended to such 
elaborate realism of treatment as should make the stories 
vivid and striking. The victorious campaign against the 
Elamites is effectively given. Its reliefs are packed with 
figures in all the confusion of the battlefield. Chariots are 
overthrown, prisoners beheaded, warriors attack each other 
wildly; but never an Assyrian is slain! The Assyrian 
chisel worked only upon unmitigated triumphs, did not 
descend to popular life, and knew nothing of light-hearted- 
ness or gayety. 

Lion-hunts are more attractive; for hunting was an 
amusement of which Assur-bani-pal was so extravagantly 
fond that he kept preserves and cages of lions in constant 
readiness for sport. Possibly it may have been one of these 
half-domesticated beasts of which he says, “I took him 
by the ears.” The reliefs descriptive of such hunts are 


far more artistic than those of military subjects, because 
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their plain backgrounds being out the animals with force 
and distinctness, and are not overloaded with the vege- 
tation which almost embroiders other slabs with flowers 
and foliage. We should study attentively the animals of 
Kouyunjik, especially the Dying Lioness of the British 
Museum, so constantly modeled and engraved; and the ex- 
cellent hounds of Assur-bani-pal. 

The bas-relief of the “ Feast of Assur-bani-pal”’ is also 
displayed in the British Museum as a picture in stone of 
Oriental luxury. This is additionally valuable as containing 
the rare figure of a queen. The royal pair are banqueting 
in a vine-wreathed arbor. Obsequious servants are in wait- 
ing to wave the fly-flappers. Ona tree near by hangs the 
head of the King of Elam to interest Assur-bani-pal’s occa- 
sional gaze. The queen sits in a decorated chair, with her 
tunic and fringed mantle profusely sprinkled with rosettes. 
Both she and her husband hold to their lips the shallow 
wine-cups of the East. The king reclines on a stately couch. 
A fringed coverlet is thrown across his lap. The minute 
details and patterns of his robes may be easily traced; and 
we notice how the furniture, with its feet of pine-cones 
and supports of lions’ heads, reproduces the imperial mag- 
nificence. 

A series of reliefs which once faced the walls of a passage 
from the palace to the Tigris are also of superior merit. 
More than a dozen spirited horses are visible, held by at- 
tendants. In other sculptures the monarch is engaged in 
religious ceremonies. Hasty and fragmentary monumental 
works are ascribed to Assur-bani-pal’s successors; but 


tradition associates Sardanapalus with the fall of Nineveh 
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and the consequent close of its art. After the revolt and 
triumph of Babylon, and its magnificent restoration as a 
city by Nebuchadnezzar, we must seek in it the later annals 
of Chaldean architecture and sculpture. 

Among these, imagination may play with the shining 
hints of history; for the great Babylon which Nebuchad- 
nezzar builded lies in even more hopeless ruin than Nineveh. 
Herodotus dilates upon its walls and hanging gardens, 
raised on tiers of arches, to the wonderment of the world. 
As actual memorials brought before our own eyes, we have 
only the bricks, tablets, antique gems, and cylinders of our 
museums, which are deeply interesting as evidences of the 
private as well as public life of the people. Their historic 
value is of course chiefly in their inscriptions; their art 
value in the engraved figures and emblems which ornament 
them. 

The cylinders are most numerous, for “every Babylo- 
nian had a seal”; and thus having been found in numbers, 
they are distributed through the collections of Europe and 
America, They are small in size, being generally not quite 
an inch in diameter, and not much more than an inch or two 
in length. A hole pierces them longitudinally. As each of 
them was a talisman no less than a seal, gods, goddesses, 
or genil are engraved upon them. Heroes and demons 
fight; sun, moon, and stars are adored; priests and po- 
tentates worship before altars. Often we detect in their 
designs a sense of humor, in which the neighboring Assyr- 
ians were so deficient. 

To the cylinders may be added a few figures in bronze 
and terra-cotta, and a rough basalt lion standing over a 
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prostrate man, as our present relics of the later statuary 
of Babylon. Alabaster bas-reliefs were not in fashion in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dominions. Walls were lined by prefer- 
ence with enameled tiles, colored with a brilliancy too 
dazzling for Assyrian taste. Upon these, long lion-hunts 
and processions were painted instead of sculptured. Bright 
mosaic pavements of imbedded tiles were also universally 
employed. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s own special palace, called “The Ad- 
miration of Mankind,” was massively erected on a high 
brick platform. Whatever may be left of it is believed to 
be now the site of the mound Kasr, where is still masonry 
of pale yellow bricks. No architectural or sculptural orna- 
ments except some enameled fragments of hunting scenes 
from the inner walls have been discovered. 

Upon the temple, however, still greater labor and mag- 
nificence were expended. The old historians speak most 
enthusiastically of the marvelous temple of the ‘“ Founda- 
tions of the Earth,’ restored by Nebuchadnezzar, whose 
dim origin has been carried back by tradition to the bib- 
lical Tower of Babel. Nebuchadnezzar in his inscriptions 
says, “I gave to its cupola the form of a lily, and I 
covered it with chiseled gold, so that it shone like the 
day.” Herodotus describes it as he beheld it: “In the 
other fortress was the sacred precinct of Belus, a square 
inclosure with gates of solid brass, which was remaining 
in my time. In the middle of the precinct there was a 
tower of masonry, upon which was raised a second tower, 
on that a third, and so on up to eight. There is no statue 
of any kind set up in the place; but below in the same 
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precinct is a second temple, in which is a sitting enthroned 
figure (of Belus), all of gold.” He then subjoins: “ In the 
time of Cyrus there was also in this temple the effigy of a 
man in solid gold, standing twelve cubits high. I myself 
did not see this figure, but I relate what the Chaldeans re- 
port concerning it... . Xerxes, the son of Darius, killed 
the priest who forbade him to move the statue, and took 
it away.” 

Though we know nothing of the sculptures contained 
in the other great Temple of the Planets and Seven 
-Spheres which Nebuchadnezzar reconstructed in the sub- 
urb of Borsippa, and which still rises solitary from the 
desert as the ruin of Birs-Nimroud, yet we can not doubt 
that ‘some colossal statue of precious metal was in the 
tabernacle sacred to Nebo, and that costly splendors glit- 
tered through all the building which uplifted itself in a 
pyramid of seven stages and seven symbolic colors. 

Working of metals, carving of ivory, embossing, and 
inlaying with jewels, were processes so familiar in the East 
that we can conceive with probable truthfulness how they 
might have been sometimes combined in Assyrian and 
Babylonian art into a kind of barbaric chryselephantine 
statuary. Ctesias and Diodorus attempt to explain that 
such figures shone with an overlay of metal plates ham- 
mered into shape. Thus colossal images, covered with 
such plates united with rivets, might easily have been 
formed; or bronzes of any height might have been resplen- 
dently gilded. Massive golden statues, worth eight hun- 
dred talents of gold, are additionally spoken of. ~ Where 


these portrayed the gods, crowns were put upon their 
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heads and purple on their loins, and fires or lamps were 
kept burning before them. Such statues were seized and 
spoiled, or sleep forever in the impenetrable mystery of 
ages; but we turn from their fabled sumptuousness, leav- 
ing Babylon to its conquerors, to follow the fortunes of 
nations yet nearer the sun, and learn what art secrets lay 
behind the barriers which separated them from the more 


aggressive Oriental world. 
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In Egypt, Chaldea, and China the earliest civilizations 
of far antiquity took root. Thus sprang up a strange 
prehistoric flora of literature and art whose seeds were 
wafted wide. But in the soil of China and Japan the flora 
grew as within a walled garden. Its species differed from 
the wilder stock; despotism did not foster, nor did re- 
ligion propagate it. It bloomed into a native wealth of 
decoration for the pleasure of the whole people. 

Not that the religious motive was altogether wanting. 
Religion must ever be, from the beginning to the end of 
time, a nurse of art. But the first faith of China, of which 
we know very little, was simple and patriarchal, and esthet- 
ically pure. Such idols as are found date from the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into the country after its establish- 
ment in India, and are properly the development of Hindu 
art. The same is true of Japan, which, artistically con- 
sidered, may be regarded as an offshoot of China. Iso- 
lated, like China, from foreign humanity, it promoted no 
wars and sought no conquests, but took the significant 
title of “The Land of Great Peace,” and cultivated the 
virtues and employments of prosperity. Its industrial 


arts were many and varied, and so handed down from 
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father to son that their details were thoroughly mastered 
and their finish most accurate. The love of Nature was 
simple and childlike, and manifested itself in every design. 
Each article of common or festive use had its mark of 
beauty. Iron and copper were treated with the utmost 
metallurgic skill. Nowhere were amalgams and inlays 
more effective and delicate than in Japan. But there was 
no importunate demand for what is called “high art.” 
Tombs were venerated, but not embellished on a grand 
scale, though avenues to royal sepulchres were sometimes 
bordered, as in China, with strange weird sculptures of men 
and animals, intended to be imposing. The frequency of 
earthquakes forbade a lofty and ambitious architecture. 
The tent-roofed palaces and pagodas, though solid in base 
and ornate in extension, were principally of wood, and 
could not be expected to survive the ages, even when 
beautifully tiled with porcelain. Wood was also un- 
doubtedly employed for the most archaic sculptures. 
Some specimens, with painted eyes, slightly suggestive of 
the wooden Egyptian figures, are still preserved in the 
Temple of Horiouji. But sculpture, as sculpture proper, 
had no ancient record in China or Japan. The original 
Shintoism was averse to art. Its temples, hung with 
white paper as the emblem of purity, contained no 
images, but held upon their flower-crowned altars brightly 
polished mirrors to symbolize the All-seeing Eye, and to 
detect and reflect any unworthy emotions in the hearts of 
those who looked into them. 

With the advent of Buddhism the conditions practically 


changed; and the gigantic bronze images of Buddha are now 
4 
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the sculptural remains most amazing to travelers. These, 
however, are comparatively modern, dating back only to 
about 7oo A. p. The most famous is the great colossal 
Buddha of the Temple of Nara, more than eighty feet high, 
which is a marvel of workmanship, and provides a type for 
all similar idols. The god is seated on an immense lotus- 
flower, in the Oriental fashion. His expression is pecul- 
iarly serene, for he is plunged in contemplation of the Ab- 
solute. His left hand lies loosely on his knee; his right is 
raised as if to bless. His eyes are three feet in diameter; 
his fingers nearly two yards long. Nine hundred and 
sixty-six curls lie in parallel rows upon his head, which is 
circled by a nimbus one hundred and forty feet in circum- 
ference. He was cast in pieces, and welded together; but 
it is impossible to realize how he can support his own 
vast weight of nine hundred thousand pounds. Yet he is 
not so well known to the European public as the smaller 
Buddha, only sixty feet high, who sits, just as supremely 
tranquil, at Kama-Koura, much nearer Yoko-hami. Bud- 
dhas of inferior size have frequently been brought to Eng- 
land and France. In one of the Oriental museums of 
Paris is also the statue of Amida, who became a Buddha, 
as well as that of the philosopher Dharma rising from his 
tomb. 

Although Buddha is thus stupendously presented to 
adoration, smaller domestic gods and goddesses are 
cherished by the people, and modeled in bronze. The 
Japanese have seven and the Chinese five household 
deities (the “ five happinesses”’) of historic antiquity, who 


are portrayed in art with the humor and often with the. 
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grotesqueness so common among Japanese traits; for 
this nation has not the gift of veneration, and seeks no 
sublimity except the sublimity of Buddha’s unbroken re- 
pose. These domestic divinities embody and dispense the 
material gifts which the people most prize. Shion-R6, 
god of longevity, is a patriarchal little figure, with beney- 
olent face, enormous expanse of forehead, and hoary 
beard; the snow-white stork and the tortoise are his 
attributes. Tossi-Toka, god of talents, is sedate and 
mature, with the same breadth of skull; he carries a Staff, 
on which hang palm-leaf fans and manuscripts. Daikou- 
kou, god of riches, is short and stout. His statuettes 
are generally sitting, with a bale of goods underneath, a 
miner’s hammer in the hand, and a rat for attribute. 
The fat Hotei, lazily yawning, is god of contentment; 
Bisjamon, standing in golden armor, is god of glory; 
Yébis, who donates the daily fish, rides gayly on a dolphin, 
with seaweed fringing his loins, and a crab about his 
head; while Benten, the Japanese “ Eternal Feminine,” 
is the model goddess-mother and housekeeper, robed and 
crowned—the homely Venus Urania of Nipon, bearing a 
priceless pearl in one hand and a latch-key in the other. 
The powers of Nature have likewise their expressive 
demons, as in the terrible dragon who symbolizes the ty- 
phoon, or the fierce, contorted thunder-imp Raiden, or the 
wind-god Fiiten, with his bag of storms on his back. All 
such designs in bronze are most quaint, and their effect is 
oftener diverting than repellent. An instinctive amuse- 
ment seems to have been in the mind of the artist. 


The love for birds, beasts, and insects, and admirable 
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fidelity in their reproduction, have ever been distinctive of 
the Japanese. Centuries of almost Darwinian study, joined 
with rare dexterity of manipulation, have made them most 
successful sculptors of natural history. Two wonderful 
fish, of unknown age, from the Castle of Nagoya, glittering 
from head to foot with massive golden scales, are said to 
be particularly ancient among their creations. Approxi- 
mating in merit comes “ The Sleeping Cat” of Zingoro, so 
perfect that it is shut away from every profane hand be- 
hind a grille of silver at Nikko; for Zingoro was the illus- 
trious architect of temples at Nikko and Kioto, and the 
greatest sculptor of Japan, living in the golden age of the 
seventeenth century. ‘“ He who has never seen the sculp- 
tures of Zingoro,” says a Japanese proverb, “has seen 
nothing of art.” Wood under his chisel grew plastic as 
wax. Processions of divinities, bearing chrysanthemums, 
move along his friezes; dragons rear themselves aloft; 
flowers and animals in wood, or exquisite metal work, 
twine and crouch and gambol beneath the roofs and along 
the columns. ‘3 

Other skillful masters of sculpture succeeded him. An 
eminent Frenchman, enthusiastic over the art of Japan, 
has spoken of the sculptor Seimin, who flourished at the 
close of the eighteenth century and was renowned for his 
animals, as “the Michael Angelo of turtles”; while his 
contemporary Téoun was equally distinguished for dragons 
and storks. A singular practice, in which the Japanese 
emulated the Greeks, was the modeling of masks. These 
were sculptured in wood from the ninth to the eighteenth 


century, and were both tragic and comic. The artist 
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Démé-Jioman was most famous in this department, and 
his types are popular to this day. “ Z’homme qui rit” is 
among the masks of Démé-Jioman, and he also immortal- 
ized the old poetess Komati. The carving of wooden war- 
riors, the size of life, often heavily gilded, and dressed in 
armor, was another art feature of these centuries. Such 
warriors have been exhibited in both Europe and America. 

In the minor art branches we are charmed by the per- 
fection of Chinese and Japanese workmanship. Their pot- 
tery and enamels are unique in decoration. Ivory carv- 
ing is the veritable cunning of art. One might declare 
that only fairy fingers could have carried out its inventive 
fancies. The little ivory groups of figures called Witsuké, 
so lifelike, so forcible, often so humorous, in which the 
Japanese, with their love for the minute, delight, are the 
fruits of the training of centuries. 

But neither China nor Japan can be said to have as- 
pired to a higher art than that of ornament. We find no 
study of the nude, nor any general effort to chronicle the 
history of the nation upon national monuments. A like 
artistic indifference is to be noticed in India, though in 
India the all-pervading religious sentiment gave birth to 
an abundance of religious sculptures. Why should any 
worldly event be perpetuated, when the people were taught 
that all the world was “ AZaya,”’ a delusion and a shadow ? 
Or why should sculptor or painter attempt to preserve the 
portrait of any individual body, when the soul was per- 
petually exchanging one body for another? The question, 
however, which does puzzle us in religious art is why a 
dreamy, gentle race, whose Brahmanical Vedas are often 
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sublime in their simple truths, and whose later Buddha 
was but a benevolent sage, could have materialized their 
ideal of the divine in such complicated, distorted, and un- 
natural idols as are everywhere crowded into their archi- 
tecture. Their imagination must have been as tropical as 
their climate, and as fertile in monsters. Multiplication of 
organs, even more than enlargement in size, seems to have 
been their artistic measure of the superiority of a god. 
Siva has six arms, and from three to five heads, in one 
of which are three eyes. Brahma and Vishnu are four- 
headed, and Ravana has ten heads and twenty arms, while 
other deities are not less fully equipped. 

These confused and fantastic figures were sculptured in 
high relief on the exterior and interior of Indian topes and 
temples. Their primal character was mild, mystical, and 
reposeful, with soft, luxurious forms in somewhat graceful 
attitudes, exemplified by Lakshmi, the Indian Venus. But 
the sculptors had the vaguest possible idea of the organic 
structure of the body. In the Temple of Indra such a god- 
dess, under the shadow of a tree, sits enthroned upon an 
elephant. <A typical goddess of beauty is in the pagoda 
at Bangalore. In her hand she holds a lotus flower, and 
her arms, feet, and fingers are richly bejeweled. Soon, 
however, the scenes of mythology grow fierce and dra- 
matic. We see in the caves of Ellora the many-armed Siva 
rushing furiously forth in his chariot, and the eight-armed 
Bhadra, girdled with skulls, preparing for the fight. The 
same or similar motives are elsewhere frequently repeated. 

The preaching of Buddhism appears to have -dissemi- 
nated and modified Hindu art. The wise prince Asoka, 
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the “ Constantine of Buddhism,” who lived about 250 B. c., 
sought to multiply monumental works as religious object- 
lessons through the land. He erected in the Ganges dis- 
trict a number of columns, promulgating his edicts and 
commemorating his faith. Their capitals were sometimes 
-crowned with lions symbolic of Buddha, The most re- 
markable of these monoliths, from thirty-seven to forty- 
nine feet high, still stand at Delhi and Allahabad, though 
not in pristine magnificence. Such a “ Needle,” under the 
title of “The Column of Gold,” was long regarded as the 
palladium of the empire. But the Tartar Tamerlane 
stripped it of the glittering sheets of precious metal which 
had entirely covered it. Another shaft at Sanchi upheld 
a life-size statue of the Emperor Asoka. 

Akin to the columns in sentiment were the topes or da- 
gobas, the tomb-mounds of India, rising like hills from 
their circular basements. Asoka is reported to have built 
sixty-four thousand of these topes to contain the relics of 
Buddha. Their domes were shaped like the bubble to 
which the philosopher had compared the transitory nature 
of earthly life. A model of the tope of Sanchi is in Lon- 
don, in the South Kensington Museum. In the bas-reliefs 
of its pillared gates are delineated many scenes from the 
life of Buddha, ceremonies, processions, sieges and battles, 
dances, festivities, and interiors of forts and_ palaces. 
Singular groups of statues support the three high lintels 
above the pillars. Winged lions and harnessed elephants 
combine with dancing girls and riders. 

Still older sculptures are hewn in the Oudghiry, or 
Mountains of the Rising Sun, where we probably find the 
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most ancient art relics of India. Among the latter moun- 
tains may be seen a colossal Vishnu, taking the form of a 
wild boar to raise the earth from out the chaotic waters. 
A serpent and genii are beneath his feet. In the back- 
ground are bas-reliefs of sea monsters, and a celestial 
choir of a hundred little musicians. 

Other astonishing temple caves, made for monasteries 
as well as for worship, are those of Kenhari, Karli, Ellora, 
and Elephanta. In them are enshrined Brahmanical deities 
and the colossal Buddhas, generally in niches cut from the 
rocks in very high relief, but seldom quite detached. They 
should be interesting and attractive, for in Buddha thirty- 
two tokens of perfect beauty were supposed to have been 
united with eighty-four tokens of physical perfection. But 
these have not been reproduced by the Hindu chisel. The 
great Teacher is usually in a sitting posture, cross-legged 
and calm; or, again, as at Kenhari, he stands in long, 
flowing robes, dispensing blessings. 

In the Ellora caves, which date from the fourth to the 
tenth century a. D., we find the Temple of Kailas, carved 
from a rock, supported by elephants and lions, and orna- 
mented with thousands of bas-reliefs among whose figures 
are congregated all the deities of the Hindu Olympus. In 
the wonderful caves of Elephanta, with their mystic cham- 
bers and long colonnades, the god Siva is chiefly adored. 
One of his faces smiles, another is passive and peaceful, 
the third is distorted with rage, and from the altar below 
it protrudes a hand, grasping the cobra as his emblem. 
Everywhere along the walls, in statues or bas-reliefs, we 
behold Siva and his wife Parvati. 
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When the Buddhists were supplanted by the Jains the 
images of Buddha were in many instances changed into or 
replaced by the stone effigies of the old Tirthankars, whom 
the Jains revered as the founders of all religion, insisting 
upon it that Sakya Muni had himself been instructed by a 
Tirthankar. These nude statues are, however, stiff and 
disproportioned, with enormous eyes, thick lips, and almost 
African features. Sometimes their heads are circled with 
crowns of serpents. The Jains are the architects of India, 
and their temples are elaborate and beautiful, with rich 
symbolic sculptures. The Hindus call them “ Vedyav- 
han,” or magic builders. 

In Brahmanical temples and shrines the full grotesque- 
ness and ugliness of Indian idolatry are conspicuous. It is 
marvelous to see the ingenuity of the abundant sculptures 
on such temples as that of Kali. A monstrous image of 
Dourga is on a monolith at Benares, and her temple is 
colored from top to base in red ochre to resemble blood. 
The misshaped idol of Juggernaut, in its noted temple, 
has not any claim to even historic interest. The same 
may be said of all other Hindu idols for the last ten 
centuries. 

In the romantic India of Shah Jehan, of the Mogul Em- 
pire, we must remember that the religion of the Mussulman 
forbade the union of statuary with its architectural tri- 
umphs and its gilded splendors. Metal work did indeed 
abound in its palace arcades, gay with gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and in the gorgeousness of the Peacock 
Throne at Delhi; but even the celebrated marble screens 
of the Taj Mahal could only be carved in arabesques and © 
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flowers, so lovely and so inlaid with gems that they 
seemed to be cut from frozen moonlight through whose 
crystals all the jewels of the world were tangled. 

If we wander back from this country of fairy tales, we 
shall cross the river Indus and the mountains of the 
Hindu-Kush, and, finding ourselves again on the plateau of 
Asia, may turn toward the “Sea of the Rising Sun” (now 
called, less poetically, the Persian Gulf), and to that land 
of Persia which formed the southern boundary of Syrian 
culture. 

The ancient Elam, afterward acquired by the Medes 
and Persians, is early mentioned in the Hebrew records of 
our race, and is specified by date in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions of Assur-bani-pal, who speaks of the holy idol cap- 
tured from Accad by Elamite invaders at a period corre- 
sponding to our 2280 B.C. Susa was the capital of Elam, 
and its towers figure on Assyrian bas-reliefs; for Assur- 
bani-pal destroyed it in 645 B. c., spoiling it of all its 
riches, and carrying away the statues from its temple. 
Eighteen statues of the gods are particularized, together 
with thirty-two statues of famous kings in gold and silver, 
bronze and alabaster. As the Medes migrated into the 
land and waxed strong and powerful, they imitated As- 
syrian art in the architecture of their capital city, Ecba- 
tana, but no sculptural monuments, with the exception of a 
colossal and mutilated lion, have yet been found. It has 
been correctly said that no empire of like extent has left 
so little trace of its existence. It had the short duration 
of only fifty-seven years, which may partly account for 


its artistic barrenness. Then followed its subjection to 
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the Persians, a companion people, of the same Aryan ex- 
traction. 

Though the kingdom of Persia attained a power and 
stateliness impressively its own, the art of Persia never 
attained originality. It borrowed deliberately from sur- 
rounding nations, modifying their methods in part by in- 
fluences drawn from Egypt and from Greece. The gen- 
eral type of royal architecture and sculpture was Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian, as may be deduced from examina- 
tion of the ruins at Persepolis. The ruins of Susa and of 
Pasargade, the other Persian capitals, tell the same story. 
Susa has, indeed, been but partially explored, but in the 
Louvre are arranged the interesting results of Dieulafoy’s 
researches, comprising bronze statuettes and clay figurines 
rare in Persian art, which relies almost entirely upon bas- 
relief. These little figures from Susa, together with the 
large lion at Ecbatana and a bull at Persepolis, are the 
only sculptures quite in the round yet discovered; though 
there were, in all likelihood, bulls, lions, and unicorns ele- 
vated on pedestals, as well as the protecting bulls which 
stood, as in Assyria, nearly detached, but without the fifth 
leg, at the threshold of palaces. 

Some of the small Susian remains may probably be re- 
ferred to the old idolatry dominant in Elam before the 
purer worship of Ahura-Mazda became the state religion: 
But very few specimens of Susian workmanship in the Per- 
sian period are in stone. Such material was seldom pro- 
curable; therefore figures or reliefs were modeled in terra- 
cotta, and covered with a fine enameling whose excellence 
grew to be proverbial in the East. The celebrated frieze 
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of walking lions with fierce, open jaws, and the frieze of 
archers in uniform, with perpendicular spears, from the 
great palace of Susa, were reliefs in clay, enameled with 
effective brilliancy, of which the restorations in the Louvre 
may give us a vivid idea. 

The rock sculptures of Persia, resembling all Oriental 
rock sculptures, do not antedate the reign of the older 
Cyrus. A profile figure, on a doorway at Murghab, is be- 
lieved by Perrot and Chipiez to be a deified representation 
of the conqueror himself, finished after his death by some 
sculptor in the employ of either Cambyses or Darius. A 
long fringed robe falls straight to the feet. Four wings 
expand from the shoulders. The right arm holds some 
emblem aloft. A ram’s horn twists around the ear, and 
the head-dress consists of three solar disks, out of which 
rise three bundles of reeds and ostrich feathers. The in- 
scription of Cyrus was carved above it, but the date of its 
execution is disputed. 

Not so with the famous rock relief at Behistin, high on 
the steep mountain side, which accurately depicts Darius, 
in the fifth or sixth year of his rule, erect and crowned, his 
foot on the head of a prostrate enemy, with ten chained 
prisoners moving toward him, each furnished with a label 
specifying his title and his crime. Armed guards stand be- 
hind the king, and above him hovers the god Ahura- 
Mazda. The long columns of inscription with which the 
rock 1s covered make up more than a thousand lines of 
cuneiform writing, in three languages, and give a list of 
twenty countries over which Darius proclaimed himself 


king. This, together with other imitative reliefs of:suc- 
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ceeding monarchs upon other mountain faces, may be said 
to constitute the historical sculpture of the nation. Even 
as late as 270 A. D. the rock sculptures of Sapor, the Sas- 
sanian prince, proudly commemorate his victories over the 
Roman Emperor Valerian. 

It is, however, in the palace ruins of Persepolis that we 
must seek the choicest Persian sculpture. There Darius, 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes built their magnificent abodes. 
Two novel features gave to these palaces more grandeur 
than Assyrian edifices could boast. Lofty staircases swept 
by terraces from their platforms; rows of fluted columns 
opened out in imposing vistas. The capitals of these 
columns were peculiar to Persian art, being bulls, horses, 
or unicorns kneeling on the top of the shaft, their legs 
folded under them, with knees protruding. The slightly 
bowed heads of the animals, and the small cushion placed 
between them, supported the entablature, 

The palace of Darius, evidently intended for his own 
dwelling house, had its substructure, stairs, doors, and 
windows cut from splendid blocks of stone. Before it 
stood a porch of columns, between which opened the 
entrance to its apartments. The sculptures of Persian 
buildings were chiefly on the frames of the doorways and 
on the sides of the grand staircases. Here the lion was 
discerned vanquishing the bull in combat; processions of 
life-guards appeared to be ascending the steps and advanc- 
ing toward the royal throne. Divided from these by little 
pine trees, came reliefs of the nobles and the courtiers in 
long, flowing robes. All such figures usually held a flower 
in the hand, according to a custom which still subsists in 
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modern Persia. But no women, nor any eunuchs, were 
amid the throng. 

The superb hall of a hundred columns and the hall and 
palace of Xerxes possessed like architectural and sculp- 
tural features. All the ornamentation carried out the idea 
of regal divinity. The king was carved in relief as over- 
coming a strange monster; as attended by obsequious 
servants; as receiving ambassadors with presents and 
tributes from every clime. No one scene of conquest is 
delineated in the bas-reliefs; it is the general fact of con- 
quest and dignity which is portrayed on every side. The 
sovereign sits with curled beard, holding a scepter, or 
stands in adoration before Ahura-Mazda. 

Such was the character of the royal edifices whose mel- 
ancholy and scattered ruins are still so sublime on the site 
of Persepolis. They were burned by Alexander the Great, 
and only their stupendous stones, their falling columns, 
their lonely steps and terraces, remain to us; but even in 
their desolations we find the revelations of the past. 

As the Persian faith was free from idolatry, looking 
only toward the sun in his brightness, or his emblem the 
fire, so it required no temples. It had therefore no sculp- 
tures of the gods except the symbol of Ahura-Mazda, or 
the Ferouher in the winged disk, noted as accompanying 
the king. Neither may we look for tomb sculptures in 
Persia. The dead body, according to the tenets of the 
Zoroastrian religion, was not allowed to contaminate the 
earth, nor even to pollute the pure element of fire, but was 
to be 


” 


exposed, as even now, upon “ Towers of Silence, 


torn and devoured by birds of prey. 
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Yet the powerful kings of the Achzemenian dynasty re- 
served to themselves the right of sepulchre. The tradi- 
tional tomb of Cyrus is always pointed out to the traveler, 
and the legend is repeated of the magi who guarded the 
conqueror’s body lying in a golden coffin on a golden 
couch. But no statue watched beside it. The tomb of 
Darius, with a few other royal tombs at Naksh-i-Rustem, 
excavated in the rocks, has, however, its memento of 
sculpture, presenting on the lower division of its outer sur- 
face a well-cut picture of the facade of the palace at Per- 
sepolis. Above this is carved in bas-relief a stage upheld 
by many figures who personify the provinces of the empire. 
On the stage stands the king in worship, a tiara on his 
head, and the image of Ahura-Mazda floating over him. 
The interior of the tomb chamber is perfectly plain, and 
destitute of decoration. 

. Journeying still northward, toward the Mediterranean, 
we may meet the monuments of the ancient empire of the 
Hittites, or Khetas, which came to an end before Persia 
practically began. Rude and remote as these may be, we 
contemplate them with interest, because they first cut the 
channel whereby the stream of art percolated Asia Minor 
and flowed toward Greece. Long before the days when 
Abraham bought from them the cave of Machpelah, the 
Hittite descendants of Ham had left the Taurus Mountains 
for the plains of Canaan, and had established their sacred 
cities of Kadesh and Carchemish. They were for cen- 
turies bitter foes of the Egyptians, till, in the age of 
Rameses II, whose battle at Kadesh the poet Pentaur sang, 
a treaty was concluded, and the great Rameses married 
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the daughter of a Hittite king. This treaty was engraved 
upon a silver tablet, silver being the favorite metal of the 
Hittites, and may now be read, translated from the Egyp- 
tian text, in Brugsch Bey’s History of Egypt. 

In this gradual development of the nation art had also 
been developed, though never with so marked a progress 
as Egyptian civilization could display. The Hittite sculp- 
tures are confined to the military subjects carved upon the 
rocks, or to images and bas-reliefs of worship. But the 
peculiarities of such reliefs make them noteworthy. The 
figures are ethnologically very distinct. They portray a 
yellow-skinned, ugly Mongolian race, with short bodies, 
large heads, retreating foreheads, and protrusive profiles. 
The dress is plainly brought from the cold mountain 
ranges, being a tunic, with snow-shoes, pointed and turning 
up at the toes (as do even yet the Syrian boots and slip- 
pers), a pointed cap, and mittens from which the thumb 
comes out to grasp the bow and spear, which were the uni- 
versal weapons. 

These traits enable us to decide that certain sculptures 
long ago described by Herodotus as the likeness of Rame- 
ses II, or Sesostris, guarding a pass among the rocks at 
Karabel, near Nymphi, are not Egyptian at all, but life- 
size representations of Hittite conquerors marching on 
toward the Mediterranean. Names of Hittite kings are 
also on the much-worn basalt Lion of Meresh, now re- 
moved to Constantinople; for the lion, the hare, and the 
dove were beloved by native sculptors, and were modeled 
with a fair degree of excellence. The rampant lions of the 
Mycene gateway may boast a Hittite ancestry. The 
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double-headed eagle of Russia and Austria, medizvally 
added to the old Roman eagle, is likewise a Hittite heir- 
loom; found specially at Eyuk, invented by Hittite artists 
from Eastern traditions of that fabled bird, the “hamca”; 
adopted by Turcoman princes from the mountains of Cap- 
padocia; seen by the Crusaders, and brought by them to 
Europe in the thirteenth century. 

So, too, the rock figure to which Homer points as the 
weeping Niobe of Mount Sipylus, near the town of Mag- 
nesia, has been identified as of Hittite origin by the hiero- 
glyphic cartouches beside it. It is in fact a female shape 
in stone, seated in a hollowed niche, with folded arms, and 
feet on a footstool, disfigured and almost ruined by the 
water which has dripped for ages over a face and form 
probably intended as a statue of the goddess Atergatis, or 
Cybelé, the Earth-Mother so widely adored. 

This goddess, fundamentally related also with the Baby- 
lonian Istar, shared the veneration of the Hittites with the 
supreme god Sutekh or Baal, seen in a sculpture at Ibreez 
in Lycaonia, carrying in his hand a stalk of corn and a 
bunch of grapes. The goddess, as time went on, became 
even more popular than the god. In a bas-relief at Car- 
chemish she stood, nude like Istar, a lofty tiara on her 
brow, her hands upon her breasts, and wings behind her 
shoulders, In other sculptures she was draped, and stood 
upon a lion or panther, always wearing the high tiara or 
mural crown. A winged figure of the goddess of Carche- 
mish, quite Assyrian in its style, is now in the British Mu- 
seum. The dove was her attribute, and priestesses her 
attendants, 
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The presence of such priestesses in great numbers 
in processional rock sculptures is attested by Perrot and 
Chipiez in their description of the bas-reliefs of the sanc- 
tuary of Iasili Kaia. Here, as ever in the East, the figures 
vary greatly in height, the most important being the tallest. 
From the prominent priestesses, who, armed with double 
axe and shield, served in Hittite temples by thousands, 
under a high priestess called the Queen Bee, came the 
Greek legend of the Amazons, the female-warrior nation of 
Cappadocia. Amazons were always said to minister in the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus; for the cult of the Nature- 
goddess was carried into distant provinces, where she 
reappeared under different titles, but with a ritual of 
common meaning. Greek colonists simply changed the 
names of the divinities, and transformed their temples. 

The art of Lycia was chiefly sepulchral, consisting, in 
its present remains, of numberless tombs, either hewn in 
the rocks, or built into towers whose exteriors are adorned 
with bas-reliefs. Such is the well-known Harpy Monu- 
ment, removed to the British Museum. But this does not 
belong to the most ancient period, and its friezes will be 
more properly considered as an outcome of Grecian sculp- 
ture. 

In this rapid glance over the artistic fields of Asia we 
have noted how civilization located itself at certain points 
and was pushed on thence by conquest through the bar- 
riers of barbarism. But there was still another way in 
which art became really peripatetic, making its tour of the 
then known world under the guardianship of commerce. 


This was accomplished through the agency of the Phoeni- 
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cians, who were the traders of antiquity. Their landed 
possessions were small, for they inhabited only the western 
edge of the Canaanite country, a strip of earth about one 
hundred and fifty miles long by fifteen wide; but the 
boundless ocean was practically their own. Their mari- 
time cities of Tyre and Sidon held the key to every na- 
tion’s treasury. 

Though the half can not be told of what Asia and 
Europe owed to the Phcenicians in the line of useful inven- 
tion, yet the debt of art is very obvious. Their pottery, 
their metal work, glass, gems, coins, and statuettes of terra- 
cotta or bronze, were everywhere diffused and prized. 
The arts of Egypt and Assyria were likewise carried by 
them to the remotest quarters; for the Phcenicians bor- 
rowed unhesitatingly from every source, and their own 
artists were as clever in imitation as they were deficient in 
originality. 

Our positive knowledge of sculpture in Phoenicia itself 
is but slight. Statues of stone were scarce, the favo- 
rite material being hammered metal over wood. We are 
early made acquainted with the Phceenician master of 
sculpture, Hiram of Tyre, the friend of King Solomon, who 
adorned the Jewish temple, and molded the twelve oxen 
or bulls of its brazen laver in bright brass. Similar labors 
were undertaken by other sculptors for temples in Pheenicia 
and in its colonies. 

But Pheenicia had not so many deities as Egypt or As- 
syria to stimulate plastic work: for its religion knew but 
few divinities, and was content with sacred groves and 
occasional sanctuaries. Baal and Ashtaroth, or Astarte, 
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were the god and goddess primevally figured as conical 
stones. Even Baal-Melkarth, tutelary god of Tyre, was 
represented in his temple only by two columns, one of gold 
and one of emerald, the latter being probably some supe- 
rior kind of green glass. Images, however, were eventu- 
ally fashioned. Baal-Hammon, the fire-god, was modeled 
as a man in the prime of life, with bull’s or ram’s horns. 
He presided over Carthage, which was founded by Tyrians. 
The standing Carthaginian statue of this Baal, or Moloch, 
was a horrible work of art, in whose huge, outstretched 
hands victims were laid, and rolled into the fiery furnace 
blazing inside the statue. 

As the queen of heaven and consort of Baal, Ashtaroth, 
or Astarte, identical with Atergatis and Anat, stood as 
goddess of Sidon. She was given the moon-crescent and 
dove for attributes, and bore the scepter and spindle. Her 
golden statue rode next to that of Baal in a chariot led by 
lions. Her statuettes abounded in tombs of Sidon, from 
which ancient sarcophagi have been exhumed. Best known 
of these are the sarcophagus of Eshmunezar the king, a 
great sepulchral chest, now in the Louvre, with its in- 
scription of curses on any who should disturb the royal 
ashes, and the sarcophagus of Tabnith, his father, in the 
Museum of Constantinople.. These and similar stone cof- 
fins, suggestive of Egyptian mummy cases, had the lid 
sculptured only with a human head and neck. A strange 
peculiarity was to bore the opening of the ear through the 
whole thickness of the stone lid, as if to enable the dead 
to hear the prayers of the living. This is seen “in the 


Louvre, in the Phoenician sarcophagus of a woman. 
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Remains of Pheenician art have been excavated in 
Spain, Italy, and the Mediterranean islands ; especially in 
Cyprus, the Hebrew Chittim. In the latter they are 
famous because we there see them at their best, com- 
mingled with relics of Grecian art, and thus proving that 
in the long succession of antiquity’s schools of sculpture 
the Greek finally triumphed over the Egyptian and As- 
syrian. For in Cyprus all civilizations met and strove to- 
gether, and all gods amalgamated. 

The earliest Cypriote sculptors of the Phoenician occu- 
pation, about thirteen centuries B. c., worked in the round, 
and not in bas-relief. Their statues are suggestive of 
Assyrian types, and the forms taper to the feet. The 
faces, too, are peculiar, and have prominent eyes, high 
cheekbones, and a fanlike beard, with a bare and smiling 
upper lip instead of the Assyrian mustache. Such traits 
we observe in the “ Priest with a Dove” and other ancient 
examples in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. The common smile is not as childlike and bland as 
among the archaic Greeks, but partakes of a worldly leer 
which gives us an odd impression of Cypriote character. 

Representations of the nude body were not attempted. 
Draperies are long and simple. Occasionally we see the 
Egyptian schenti about the loins, but ordinarily the cap 
and tunic of the island are the dress of the statues. Their 
material is a yielding, yellowish limestone, which lent it- 
self easily to the sculptor’s purposes, but broke just as 
easily, and wore away its lines. Quite elaborate detail in 
the carving may often be noticed, yet the general handling 
is not skillful, the figures seem cut from thick slabs rather 
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than from blocks, and the backs are left rough and flat. 
Many of them were doubtless votive statues, among which 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish male from female. 

But after the Trojan war Greek colonists established 
themselves in Cyprus, in friendly relations with the Phoe- 
nicians. The genius of the more intellectual nation soon 
manifested itself among the sculptors, in manipulation as 
well as in mind. New motives were introduced, old re- 
ligious myths grew more poetic, and the gods became 
less clumsy. Astarte with her doves was transformed into 
Aphrodite, who found in Cyprus her legendary birthplace, 
and rude types of Heracles were also developed. This, we 
must remember, was at the threshold of the period to 
which the first archaic art of Greece belongs. 

Not only did the Greek element thus infuse itself into 
the larger statues, but terra-cotta statuettes and vases 
were produced with more fertility than in Greece itself. 
Metal work retained much of its Oriental beauty in jewels, 
amulets, bowls, and bottles; and glyptic excellence is 
proved from seals and cylinders of serpentine, rock crystal, 
and chalcedony. The art of the West, with all its young 
promise, met and embraced the failing art of the East, and 
then transferred itself to the mainland of Europe to work 


out its foreshadowed destiny. 


CHAPTER] 1Vi 


NATURE AND SUBJECTS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


As we turn from the art of Eastern lands to the art of 
Greece the burden of the past rolls from us, and we 
breathe more easily in an atmosphere whose open sky is 
that of freedom. The old historical monarchies oppress us 
like an incubus. Their civilization was indeed amazing, but 
alien to our sentiments and traditions. We wonder at the 
results achieved, but stand aghast at the processes by 
which such results were perfected. Oriental triumphs of 
architecture or sculpture meant the victimizing of count- 
less slaves for a tyrant’s exaltation. They built his temples 
with no joy; they went down to posterity crushed like 
grains of sand beneath his colossi. Therefore even the art 
which they embodied seemed almost a traitor to humanity, 
using the misery of multitudes for the tools of its mag- 
nificence. 

But in Greece humanity asserted itself. Freedom had 
been the common heritage from the earliest days. No 
outward pressure was needed to develop Greece’s great- 
ness. It unfolded slowly but surely from the free life 
within, and art bloomed with it as its natural glory. The 
Greek’s individual ambition was to be a man in the broad 
and noble sense of the word, and from tribes of such men 
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to evolve a nation. A nation so born was necessarily a 
nation of heroes. It held but a mere corner of the world’s 
stage, but it played its part so grandly that every other 
actor became the spectator of its drama. History is tire- 
less in resetting Grecian splendors and throwing on them 
the side-lights of successive ages. Modern critics still de- 
fer to classic culture, and every art book only repeats the 
eulogy of those matchless statues which, strange to say, 
we must many a time see merely reflected, as in a mirror; 
for our most cherished possessions are too often only 
copies of lost originals, with torsos and fragments, or bas- 
reliefs so mutilated that the engraver must supply their 
missing links. é 

A hearty agreement with this verdict of generations 
is a test of our own taste. Classical art, like classical 
music, exacts a long and strict education before it can be 
fully appreciated. But the same true enjoyment follows 
in the one case as in the other. For our admiration of 
the art of Greece implies a comprehension of the whole 
political and social life of Greece, and a capacity to 
realize the heroism and vivacity, charming freshness and 
innocent happiness, of a nation which so delightfully im- 
personated the youth of the world. Our spirits must 
grow younger, our hearts more unsophisticated, as our 
minds become more cultured. That was the Grecian atti- 
tude, and that the point of view from which they regarded 
Nature and art. 

For such a point of view their environment was most 
favorable. Small as was their land, it had the “pictur- 


esqueness in which the artist rejoices. Before it lay 
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the Mediterranean, as the highway of ancient civilization. 
Lofty mountains and deep green valleys made the Grecian 
peninsula a panorama for loveliness and a fortress for de- 
fense. Familiar as sailors with the sea, the people were 
ever eager for novelty and adventure; yet, though ready 
to roam, home and country never failed to draw them 
back. The breath of the hills was dear to them as the 
ocean breeze. Curving coasts, winding channels, and 
marble-crested islands, bathed in a limpid atmosphere, 
trained the eye to clear perception as well as to beauty of 
form and outline. Nothing was vague or blurred, all was 
varied, definite, and expansive. 

To these outward influences their mental traits cor- 
responded. They loved order, grace, lucidity, refinement, 
and moderation, and, above all, harmony—that correct 
balance of parts and proportions which was the distin- 
guishing characteristic of their art. Nature had gifted the 
race with subtlety, cleverness, and a keen, quick intellect, 
for which they are remarkable even at the present day. In 
singular combination with this was a faculty of “sweet 
reasonableness,” for which our own philosophers sigh in 
vain. These fortunate Greeks were gay, yet dignified and 
calm; animated, without extravagance; graceful, but not 
weak, 

Their mode of life, as well as habits of mind, contrib- 
uted to this result. Simplicity was the basis on which 
their existence and their art were built. The mere joy of 
living sufficed to make them happy. They had a superb 
climate, unbroken health, an endless fund of Open-air de- 
lights, frequent social festivities, and, unlike our nine- 
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teenth-century sybarites, were never “ tired to death of in- 
nocent pleasures.” The statues of their gods and heroes 
are consequently posed in serene, felicitous rest, usually 
after vigorous physical exercise, in which all Greeks ex- 
celled. Their bodies were as nearly perfect as human 
bodies can be—not only from careful training, but from 
temperance and cleanliness. Their diet was frugal, their 
water excellent, and their wines pure. 

We might describe all this broadly as a life upon the 
pastoral model, were it not for two exceptions. It pos- 
sessed, in the first place, a refinement which the pastoral 
model too commonly lacks; and, in the second place, it was 
the Grecian custom to congregate in cities rather than to 
enjoy the solitude of pastoral districts. There were indeed 
Arcadians, of whom poetry must not be robbed; but the 
typical Greek was eminently social, and much preferred to 
be the citizen of his own capital. Among these political 
capitals Athens naturally takes precedence as the heart or 
head of Greece. Yet, even there, civilization was much 
less complicated than with us. There were, for example, 
no burning questions of costume. The dress of the aris- 
tocratic Greek was simplicity itself. As a statue now is 
in our museums, so was he under his native skies. He 
wrapped himself in the Azmation, a very long and nearly 
square piece of cloth like a shawl or plaid opened out to 
its full extent, thrown over the left shoulder and brought 
under the right arm to the left shoulder again, where it 
was usually fastened and fell toward the feet in folds. 
This is the drapery of most portrait statues of poets and 
sages now collected in our galleries. The Azmation could 
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easily be dropped, and was dropped when games or athletic 
exercises were in order. Hence many statues are entirely 
nude; or, if seated, have the chest and arms bare, while 
the Azmation falls about the loins and limbs, If desired, a 
chiton of wool or linen, generally sleeveless and girdled at 
the waist, might be worn under the Aimation, When ona 
journey, a broad-brimmed felt hat was used, which a cele- 
brated Greek scholar tells us was very like our “ wide- 
awake.” 

Female costume, though not quite so light (except in 
Sparta), was equally graceful. A long white chiton, either 
Open at the arms, or with wide, ample sleeves, hung in 
flowing folds even below the feet, and was drawn up 
through the waist-girdle to a length not inconvenient for 
comfortable walking; thus giving easy drapery to the 
whole figure. A short mantle could be arranged over 
bosom and shoulders, fastened on both shoulders with 
jeweled clasps. The hair, frequently dyed auburn or red- 
dish-brown, fell in artistic waves down the neck, or was 
gathered into a knot, or bound by fillet, garland, or coro- 
net. So we behold the goddesses and Caryatids; for 
Greek art had strict canons of modesty, and female nudity 
is not seen till the days of Praxiteles, 

Greek education, too, though certainly a liberal educa- 
tion, was not so cumbersome as ours. No foreign lan- 
guages were to be learned. The outside nations were as 
barbarians to this conservative people, and the Attic dia- 
lect was the height of philology. But poetry, politics, and 
philosophy were indispensable in polite society. The poet 
was revered, rewarded, and envied, and his verses were 
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everywhere repeated. Every young Greek desired to be a 
statesman in embryo, and to prepare himself for all polit- 
ical emergencies. In philosophy he was a born and disci- 
plined dialectician. He reveled in an argument upon any 
subject, and never wearied of asking questions. Indeed, 
he too often loved truth for the sake of philosophy, rather 
than philosophy for the sake of truth. Music was an 
essential branch of study. He was expected to play the 
flute and to sing to the harp. The principles of art were 
as diligently impressed upon a Greek child as the prin- 
ciples of morals upon us; and he soon learned to criticise 
a temple, or to admire the fine points of a statue. Great 
men aspired to be well-rounded men, and were not one- 
sided in development. A political leader like Pericles was 
at the same time erudite, sagacious, and brave. Socrates, 
the world-renowned philosopher, was as artistic as wise; 
for, being the son of a sculptor, he had himself in his 
youth been a sculptor, and is supposed to have been the 
designer of a statue of Hermes and a relief of the Three 
Graces, to which Pausanias alludes as being in preserva- 
tion at Athens during the second Christian century. 
Though we have not yet mentioned the physical cul- 
ture of the Greeks, we know its value as the underlying 
element of their education. To be an athlete and to bea 
man were synonymous terms. The necessities of the states 
made military knowledge and military discipline so perfect 
and familiar that their soldiers might rightfully speak of 
“the art of war.” In the usages of this art all the prov- 
inces agreed. Every young man, after coming of age and 
being declared a citizen, was detailed for garrison duty 
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for two years on the frontiers of the land. Meanwhile he 
had been accustomed to all varieties of gymnastic exer- 
cise. Wrestling, leaping, boxing, and racing were his pas- 
times. Dancing, too, had become a fine art. First prac- 
ticed as a half-military exercise, it descended to later times 
as the Pyrrhic dance, said to have been originated by Pyr- 
rhus, son of Achilles, and also developed into the graceful 
festal dancing in which hands, arms, and every bent and 
relaxing muscle played as important a part as the feet. 
“Such a rhythmic dance,” says Lucian, “expresses all pas- 
sions and sentiments by their appropriate gestures.” It 
was, in fact, a Del Sarte system of antiquity, exquisitely 
modeled by unerring taste, with the most charming results. 
Thus habituated to the poetry of motion and to athletic 
sports, the Grecian youth acquired full mastery over every 
part of the body, and that dignified and easy bearing which 
gave them so distinguished an air even when pursuing the 
most trifling occupations. No nation was ever so apprecia- 
tive of elegance of behavior. Plato praises the man “ who 
knows how to adjust his garments becomingly.” 

So, by the kind endowment of Nature, and by assidu- 
ous cultivation, the sculptor’s models were formed before 
sculpture immortalized them in marble. Greek life pro- 
duced the man of Greece; and he was at all periods the 
subject of Greek art. Every statue might have carried as 
its motto, “The proper study of mankind is man.” No 
pains were spared to render him worthy of such study, and 
to perfect his physique. To the Greek, as to St. Paul, 
every member of the body was honorable. Nudity was 
never indecent. It was the necessary condition of free and 
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healthful exercise in a climate where the wind did not chill 
nor the sun scorch. The exigencies of war made it equally 
desirable. Supple and muscular limbs, a skin oiled and 
sanded, scraped by the s¢vzgz/ and purified by the bath, a 
figure whose every curve was a line of beauty, arching 
neck, and well-poised head, appealed to the admiration of 
all beholders. 

For the Greeks were enthusiasts for beauty. It did not 
rhyme to duty in their vocabulary, but it satisfied them in it- 
self. Their subtle sense sought it everywhere, especially in 
the play of lines and contours, in harmonious adjustments, 
and in a symmetry which never degenerated into tiresome 
regularity. They did not exclude intellectual beauty ; but 
it did not, as with us, take supremacy, Nor did they rise 
to the transcendent loveliness of spiritual illumination. 
But their ideal was perfect of its kind, and comprehended 
intellect enough to add nobility and dignity to material 
shape. Zeno calls beauty the flower of virtue. Every 
beautiful person sought to approve himself to the artists, 
because they were the most critical of judges in awarding 
the prizes at the national games. “The handsomest men 
at Elis were selected to bear the sacrificial offerings, and 
the finest old men of Athens carried the branches in the 
Panathenaic procession.” The strong, fair victors in the 
games were themselves regarded as subjects for art, and 
honored with statues. 

A society so constituted somewhat reversed modern 
foibles. It was the men, rather than the women, who 
were peculiarly vain of their appearance. Indeed,~we may 
be astonished to find, by an examination of Greek art, that 
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the faces of female statues are not, as a rule, surpassingly 
beautiful. They are regular and refined, but they seldom 
possess such beauty of expression as we now seek. The 
face or head, however, whether male or female, did not 
assume among the Greeks the importance which we invari- 
ably give it. It was, to them, merely one among the other 
bodily members—to be kept in proportion, but not to be 
predominant. Their special delight was in beauty of form, 
and correct and graceful muscular development. 

Thus the sculptor had for his subject a humanity so 
excellent in its exterior that the real scarcely jarred with 
the ideal—a humanity which made the utmost possible 
progress on the purely sensuous plane. Yet artists kept 
the ideal in mind, and sought to render it, not by the im- 
perfect evolution of their inner consciousness, but by an 
instinct and skill which faithfully copied from the real all 
that was noble, characteristic, and expressive, but omitted 
the trivial and the mean. For their realism had no place 
for ugliness. They rightfully looked on it as a distortion 
or deficiency of Nature, which the artist, above all men, 
should not perpetuate. Popular taste refused to tolerate 
it; and in some cities, as in Thebes, the sculptor was even 
bound by law to avoid it. 

The simplicity of Greek conceptions was best met by 
single figures. Groups “in the round” were seldom at- 
tempted. Even bas-reliefs, which may be described as 
“uncolored pictures whose background is light a little sub- 
dued,” generally told their stories by one row of figures 
without perspective. There were no landscape accessories, 
except the occasional trunk of a tree against which a 
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statue might lean. Much as they loved their picturesque 
country, the Greeks had-no feeling for landscape art. Its 
most adequate representation to them was the representa- 
tion of the gods who presided over its various rivers and 
mountains. Even the scene painter “supplied the god 
with the locality.”” Thus they combined the interests of 
time and place with which they invested their divinities. 
For we now approach that chief feature of classic art, 
the embodiment of gods in the fairest human forms, and 
with the fellowship of human attributes. It has been most 
truly said that the Greeks created their gods in the like- 
ness of men. How natural it was that they should do so 
we have been at some pains to show. A man was to them 
the consummate flower of all existence, and they could con- 
ceive nothing higher than the same creature with certain 
mortal limitations withdrawn. The man and the nation 
were formed before the mythology, as a system, took co- 
herency ; but at that period art was not yet born. The 
poet antedated the sculptor, and prepared the way for his 
future wonders. Thus the education of thought began 
while as yet the hands could only hew for labor or attack 
for war. But the body was being trained in skill and 
vigor, and the imagination was waking, and shaping its 
dreams of the beauty that was to be. Yet the visible was 
made the substratum of the invisible. The sculpture of 
the gods preceded that of athletes and heroes, but the 
gods were sculptured as athletes and heroes. Religion and 
fancy soared together to the height of heights, assembled 
the celestial company, and dowered them with joys and 


splendors august enough for worship, but not too sublime 
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for sympathy. If the grim Oriental deities sought admis- 
sion there, they must veil their terrors, and learn to bless 
as well as curse! Loveliness and strength with the im- 
mortals became lovelier and stronger. Earthly passions 
were not purified, but grew more graceful. Yet the moral 
ideas which lie at the heart of things, though undeveloped, 
were not unrecognized. For we are now reverting to that 
archaic age when Nature was an allegory, and life and his- 
tory and the world beyond but asa fairy tale—what kind 
of a fairy tale depends upon the genius of the people, who 
are at once listeners and narrators. 

Well was it for the interests of art that the Grecian 
fairy tale was so beautiful; for in its legends the sculptor 
had an unfailing source of inspiration. As near at hand, 
in his own mountains and islands—in Pentelicus and Paros 
—he found, as if intended for his use, the finest marbles 
ever produced; so, on his own Olympus, and in the vivid 
recitals of his own national epics, his models stood su- 
preme. No priesthood limited his freedom; no depotism 
coerced him. Even the vague fear and oppression of the 
Infinite which weighed upon Eastern minds were to him 
unknown; for the primitive Greek had so truly the type 
of childlikeness that the gods were ever to him as fathers, 
companions, and friends. Familiar as we may be with his 
mythology in its historic and literary aspect, we must look 
at it somewhat more closely in its relation to art. 

And at first these relations had no practical value what- 
ever. The gods were worshiped on mountain tops and in 
groves. From the rustling leaves their voices came as 
oracles. Their abode was beyond the gate of clouds, 
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where they feasted on ambrosia and nectar. Any demands 
for symbol were satisfied in the beginning with a block of 
stone or wood, a pillar, or the shapeless trunk of a tree. 
If one were curious to see Hera or Artemis, he was shown 
a holy board. In Lacedemonia, Castor and Pollux were 
represented by two pieces of wood joined by a ring. 
Hence we still retain the sign I for the twins in the zo- 
diac. It was asserted that these symbols had fallen from 
the skies, and their sanctity was long unquestioned. But 
as religious ideas really worked in the popular and poetic 
mind—particularly a mind so inclined to embodiment as 
the Greek—they were naturally destined to expression. 
So the boards and blocks gradually gained some faint 
traces of personality, and a resemblance to rude dolls with 
parallel legs, straight arms, and shut eyelids. Occa- 
sionally a lance, a spindle, or a trident might be held by 
the uncouth hands. Then, by the instinct of devotees, 
whether of Isis or of the Madonna, the dolls were clothed. 
“They were washed,” says Miiller, “waxed, rubbed, 
dressed, decked with crowns, diadems, necklaces, and ear- 
rings.” 

Into this crude period of art and faith came Dedalus, 
the carver, haloed with legends, the mythical ancestor of 
Greek sculptors. He was reputed to be of Crete; the 
constructor of the labyrinth, and a contemporary of The- 
seus. His name denotes “a cunning craftsman.” At his 
touch, fabled or real, the spirit of Greek art materialized; 
for he took the sacred wooden images—the Xvoana—and 
made them statues; still of wood, indeed, but with a breath 
of genius through their clumsiness. He opened the closed 
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eyes, moved the rigid feet, and gave the bodies pose and 
expression. Thus arose a school of artificers with a true 
enthusiasm for wood-carving which preceded marble or 
bronze. 

Argus of Argos, who cut a wooden goddess Hera, and 
Epeius of Phocis, maker of the famous Trojan horse, are 
mentioned among Dedalus’s followers. 

Then the songs of Homer appealed as a revelation to 
the pious and patriotic Greek; for the bard brought not 
only the heroes, but each of the gods by name, into in- 
timate communion with the nation. Through his descrip- 
tions, and the kindling poetic insight which woke respon- 
sive to his voice, the whole mythology took form and 
shape. And the form, once fixed, seldom varied. Pallas 
was always the Pallas of Homer, and Pheidias himself 
could embody no more noble conception of Zeus than the 
ambrosial curls and bending brows which from the days of 
the Iliad forever stamped the god. Let us notice clearly, 
for convenient reference, the leading characteristics and 
attributes with which tradition thus furnished the sculptor 
for the significance of his work. 

Olympus, “the heavenly mountain,” was governed by 
Zeus, the Latin Jupiter, father of gods and men, a grand, 
majestic figure, with lionlike curls flowing from the fore- 
head like a mane, full beard, wide, deep-set eyes, and 
expansive chest. He wielded the scepter and thunder- 
bolt ; and the eagle, the bird of Jove, was his messenger. 

Hera, or Juno, his wife, superintended marriage, and her 
special seats of worship were Samos or Argos. Her head, 
usually crowned with a diadem or band, was dignified and 
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commanding; her waving hair put back behind her ears 
from a broad, open brow. Her chin was prominent, and 
her gaze that of the “ox-eyed”’ goddess. She had beau- 
tiful arms, and carried the scepter and cuckoo. Her 
attendants were the peacock, and Iris, spirit of the rain- 
bow. 

Pallas Athené, darling of the Greeks and protectress of 
Athens, was the daughter of Zeus, and sprang full-grown 
from his brain, in complete armor. As the goddess of 
wisdom, the Latin Minerva, her tall and serious form 
rivaled the sculptor’s noble Apollo. She was queen of the 
air and the light, deification of pure and powerful maiden- 
hood, a warrior in defense, and patroness of science and 
the arts. Her round, large eyes, sea-green or blue, and 
full of light, fixed themselves, beneath her golden helmet, 
serenely on her votaries. Her robe, saffron-colored like 
the dawn, flowed to her feet, and on its edge were embroid- 
ered the conflicts with the giants. Her breast was covered 
with the purple egis. At her side, or in her hand, was the 
owl, the lamp of knowledge, or the shield and lance round 
which the wise serpent twined. Athens was her own city, 
because its possession had been decreed to the one whose 
gift would prove most useful to mortals; and Pallas pro- 
duced the olive, while Poseidon offered only the horse. 
For her glory the Parthenon, or “ Virgin’s Chamber,” was 
built ; and adorned with her statue by Pheidias. Not in 
marble did she there preside, but in gold and ivory, with 
sparkling jewels for eyes. A still more colossal statue in 
bronze, about fifty feet high from its pedestal, Athené 


Promachos, the warrior, stood between the Parthenon and 
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Museum of the Vatican. 
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the Erechtheion. Sentinel of the citadel, and beacon to 
the mariner, its crested helmet and glittering spear could 
be seen from distant Sunium; and even in Christian centu- 
ries its majestic proportions and commanding gaze struck 
terror into the hearts of Alaric and his invading hordes. 

Apollo, the sun-god, king of light and lord of song, 
was the bright brother of Artemis, and carried, like her, 
the bow of archery, as well as the lyre of the poet. In 
him the sculptor impersonated all manly grace, and strove 
to show him perfect in beauty. His hair is in clustering 
curls, sometimes gathered into a front knot, as in the 
Apollo Belvedere; his lips parting, as if to speak ; his 
limbs vigorous, but springing. As the Pythian Apollo he 
smites with his arrows the huge serpent Python, from the 
caves of Parnassus. 

Artemis (Diana), sister of Apollo, was goddess of the 
moon, and virgin queen of the chase; the sacred huntress, 
ever fleeing mortal pursuit. She may be recognized by 
her tunic raised above her knee, which has given her the 
epithet of “the fair-limbed goddess.” A stag bounds 
beside her. She holds the quiver, or shoots her arrows at 
her enemies; or, as illumining the night and the realms of 
death, is marked by a crescent or torch. 

Ares, god of war, and son of Zeus and Hera, was not, 
as a single figure, a favorite with artists; but when seen he 
poses finely, with aristocratic head and magnificently devel- 
oped form. Shield and sword were his accessories. 

Hermes, or Mercury, the fast-flying herald of Zeus, is 
always attractively presented, whether in motion or at 
rest. He is believed to have inspired the sculptor’s primal 
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efforts, for, in the nebulous days of Dedalus, the square 
pillars which were his symbol began to be carved into 
rough terminal busts, or Herme, with short projections as 
arms. But as the people conceived the idea of him more 
clearly, pleasing legends of his presence were diffused 
throughout Arcadia. Near that pastoral country was his 
reputed birthplace. There his mother Maia, whose name 
we embalm in our month of May, cradled and swaddled 
the divine young “ shepherd of the clouds.” There, too, he 
invented the lyre—drawing fine cords through the oppo- 
site edges of a tortoise shell and striking them into music. 
Hence the poet is occasionally said to hold “ the enchant- 
ing shell.” But when the lyre was completed, Hermes 
exchanged it with Apollo for the caduceus, or rod entwined 
with serpents, which thenceforth became his proper attri- 
bute, “Hermes of the golden wand.” So, too, as indicative 
of swiftness, winged sandals grace his feet, and frequently 
a winged cap his head. This quickness of flight fitted him 
to be god of commerce, and even of thieving; while his 
nimbleness, suppleness, and dexterity gave him oversight of 
athletic games. In contrast with this lighter character he 
is also guide of the dead. He is modeled as in the spring- 
tide of youth, with elastic limbs, and small, intelligent 
head covered with short curls. The excavation at Olympia, 
in 1877, of a superb though broken Hermes with the in- 
fant Dionysos—an undoubted work of Praxiteles—was the 
great art discovery of our latest days. 

In Dionysos, commonly spoken of as Bacchus, the 
mythical elements are more complex; for Dionysos was 


primarily associated with the warmth and fertilizing joy of 
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the sun, and was regarded as a conqueror and liberator, 
and dispenser of gifts to men. He gave them wine, not to 
brutalize but to cheer and exalt the soul, and honey to 
sweeten life. Then this luxurious rapture ran to riot in 
the imagination. So Dionysos became the Bacchus of 
drunkenness and excess. His first heads were bearded and 
mature, as in the Indian Bacchus of the Louvre and the 
gold and ivory Dionysos of Alcamenes, but changed to 
a more youthful and sensual, though often graceful, type. 
To him belong the cup, the vine, and the ivy, as well as 
the s¢hrysus, a staff surmounted by a fir-cone supposed to 
impart to wine a resinous flavor. On the frieze of the 
monument of Lysicrates at Athens we behold a nude young 
Bacchus playing with a lion. 

Aphrodite, queen of love and beauty, was the marble 
realization of the Grecian “dream of fair women.” Given 
from the chisel whatever was most charming in female 
form, and the people recognized a Venus. Large liberty 
was allowed to the individual ideal, for the goddess took 
every phase of love. It was, however, rather beauty of 
figure than of countenance that made her fascination, and 
after the age of Praxiteles she was consequently nude. If 
draped, a girdle, or cestus, loosely bound the waist. Her 
hair was parted and wavy, gathered in a knot or circled 
by a fillet. Myrtle and roses were her flowers, a mirror is 
her accompaniment, and the dove or swan her chosen bird. 
Praxiteles was par excellence the sculptor of Venus, though 
the stricter taste of Pheidias displayed her in more stately 
guise. 

But the incongruities of the civilized world had their 
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parallel on Olympus. The captivating Aphrodite was wife 
of the deformed Hephestus or Vulcan. In gratitude for 
his excellently forged thunderbolts Zeus had bestowed on 
him the most exquisite of brides. Hephazstus was the 
cleverest of artificers, and Homer is delighted to describe 
his works in gold andsilver. “ He made the gods their 
golden shoes, and shod their steeds with brass.” He 
appears comparatively seldom in art, though he is plainly 
discernible on the frieze of the Parthenon, placed beside 
Athene, with heavy beard and broad chest bare—a strong 
but not undignified smith, with the /zmation round his 
loins, and a staff or crutch under his right shoulder. 

Eros, the boy-god of love, winged and mischievous but 
beautiful son of Aphrodite, is the child-angel of my- 
thology. We know him at a glance, whether beside his 
mother or alone. Never is he more attractive than when 
united, in painting or sculpture, with the delicate, butterfly- 
winged maiden Psyche, whose story symbolizes the im- 
mortal soul blest by a love which her purity makes pure. 

Poseidon, ‘of the majestic chest,” is conspicuous in 
Homer, and somewhat resembles Zeus in art. He sits 
among the gods upon the frieze of the Parthenon, and his 
contest with Athené for the land of Attica was the subject 
of the west pediment. The mutilated torso of Neptune 
still reveals a grand physique. He held dominion over the 
sea, as did his brother Zeus over the heavens. With flow- 
ing locks, beard, and trident, the statues or bas-reliefs of 
Poseidon in his temples were intended to suggest some- 
thing of the sublimity and beauty of the ocean, and»were 
accompanied by wild and sportive Tritons, or lovely 
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Nereids. Poseidon was seated in his chariot, drawn by 
the foaming sea-horses whose manes were the crested 
waves. 

Demeter, the gracious Mother Earth of the oldest fables, 
the Ceres of the Romans, and their goddess of agriculture, 
taught the use of the plow and the tillage of the soil, and 
gave to man the nourishing corn and the abundant fruits 
of the harvest. She is of matronly proportions and benign 
countenance; is crowned with ears of corn and poppies, 
and has in her hand a torch. Her worship extended far 
and wide from her magnificent temple in Eleusis, through 
the spread of the mysteries which took such hold of the . 
popular heart. She is inseparably linked with her 
daughter Persephone, Cora, or Proserpina. This beloved 
daughter, gathering flowers in the vales of Sicily, was 
seized by Hades, or Pluto, and forcibly carried to his own 
dominions. Her mother, vainly sorrowing, sought her 
everywhere with tears. Zeus, in pity, promised to rescue 
Persephone from her dark lord, who had made her queen of 
the under-world. But his power could not be fully broken 
because of the fatal pomegranate she had tasted. There- 
fore half the year she could dwell with her mother in the 
light and joy of earth, but must spend the remaining half 
with Pluto. This loss and recovery of Persephone was the 
primal theme of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Hestia, the household goddess, who guarded the sacred 
fire of the city and of the domestic hearth, was dear to the 
Greek, and also, as Vesta, to the Roman people. An ever- 
burning fire, kindled from the sun, was her symbol; and 


virgin priestesses, known as vestal virgins, tended the un- 
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dying flame. In statues of these vestals the character- 
istics of the goddess would appear; but her own repre- 
sentation is best seen in the Hestia Giustiniani from the 
school of Calamis. Her fine but austere figure is draped 
in a garment falling in stiff folds; her arms are bare, and 
beautifully molded; her head veiled; and her face stern 
and somewhat archaic, though not unlovely in expression. 

In Castor and Pollux we return to the heroic type. 
These young warriors, brothers of the bewitching Helen of 
Troy, were twin children of Leda whom Jupiter had sought 
as a swan, and were specially famous for their exploits 
with the Argonauts. Mounted on their grand white horses 
they were invincible on the battlefield. The colossal 
statues brought to the Piazza Monte Cavallo at Rome, 
probably copied from the Macedonian period, though 
marked as from Pheidias and Praxiteles, still immortalize 
them. Pollux was god of boxers and wrestlers, and Castor 
was the ideal horse-tamer. A slab in the British Museum, 
in an early but most spirited style of Greek art, portrays 
him in that character. After death the brothers were 
honored as the “ Dioscuri,”” and were placed among the 
stars as Gemint, “* The Twins.” 

Heracles, the earthly hero Hercules, raised after his 
deeds and death to the rank of the gods, is one of the most 
significant figures of Grecian mythology and of Grecian art. 
His strength and yet his servitude, his victories over 
monstrous evils, his mortal frailties vanquished by super- 
human will, his apparent ruin by craft and jealousy, his 
resolute death, the purification of his immortal nature by 


fire, his reception on Olympus, and his final marriage with 
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the Hebe who personified immortal loveliness and im- 
mortal youth, make up a story which might be easily 
turned into a Christian allegory. To theartist of antiquity 
it was inexpressibly fascinating, because its variety com- 
bined so many motives. Mighty as a hero, Heracles 
served as model for the highest muscular development. 
No prowess was too daring to ascribe to him, no propor- 
tions too massive. His twelve labors can not in this space 
be repeated, but all were enumerated in marble or in 
bronze. Many of these admirable works have perished, 
but some remarkable fragments survive. 

The finest marble statues of Hercules preserved till 
modern times, including the great “ Torso Belvedere ”’ of 
the Vatican which Michael Angelo so extravagantly 
praised, and the Farnese Hercules, are thought to be copies 
or imitations of former originals by Lysippus, the cele- 
brated artist in bronze, who made the demigod his constant 
study. A curious relief of the wedding of Heracles and 
Hebe was discovered in Corinth, and is now in England. 
In this, as in most archaic relics, he is bearded. Huge 
limbs, sinewy neck, gigantic frame, knotted club, bow and 
arrows, and the skin of the Nemzan lion upon his 
shoulders, are Heracles’s attributes. 

Another semihistorical hero in whom art rejoiced was 
Theseus, early King of Athens, who slew the Bull of Mara- 
thon and the Minotaur, escaped from the Cretan labyrinth 
with Ariadne, abandoned her while sleeping, and took 
hereditary possession of the Athenian throne. A wise 
monarch and a poetic adventurer, he is renowned in hist- 
tory and in sculpture, though he suffers from some un- 
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certainty in both. Friend and companion of Hercules, he 
can scarcely be separated from him in art. Was the The- 
seion, or Temple of Theseus, at Athens, built to com- 
memorate Theseus or Hercules? Critics have found it 
hard to decide. Its decorations are divided between Her- 
cules’s labors and Theseus’s own exploits. So, too, the 
superbly modeled Theseus from the pediment of the Par- 
thenon—the pride of the British Museum, and perhaps the 
wonderful work of Pheidias himself—has not held its title 
unchallenged. Let it keep, if it can, the hero’s name; it 
must always retain the sculptor’s sublimity. 

Asclepios, or A‘sculapius, the god of healing, was the 
child of Apollo by a mortal mother. He became the most 
skillful of physicians, and was paid divine honors after 
death. Naturally his worship was most popular, and his 
oracle was constantly consulted. Remains of his large 
temple are still visible on the Acropolis. Hygeia, goddess 
of health, was his daughter. His customary accessories 
were the serpent and cock. His features were benevolent, 
his chin bearded. The head of Asclepios (or of Zeus) ex- 
hibited in the British Museum, is of very noble type. His 
finest statues were modeled by Alcamenes and Thrasy- 
medes. 

While we might still add pages to the list of deities and 
heroes, enough has been said to indicate the usual subjects 
of the sculptor’s choice. As the panorama of mythology 
glides before the memory, we must also realize how 
picturesquely the Greek fancy personified even natural 
phenomena and passing events. Chronos, or Time, -was 
an old man with hoary locks and the reaper’s sickle. The 
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years, months, and days were his fair children, which his 
insatiable appetite swallowed. Victory was embodied in a 
winged female Nike, with wreath of laurel. Virtues and 
vices were animate beings. Patience was Atlas, carrying 
the weary world; Gluttony was Tantalus, longing vainly 
for his banquet; Curiosity was Pandora, the pagan Eve; 
Vengeance was Nemesis; and Remorse the stinging Furies. 

The representative man of Greece lived in the midst of 
this religious symbolism, gay, graceful, and in his own 
sense devout. Poetry was his language, the athletic 
games and a certain orderly philosophy his education, and 
art his worship. The Muses nourished and taught him; 
led him into the sphere of harmony, guided him in the 
rhythmic dance, unrolled the records of history, and 
whispered the secrets of the stars. Nymphs and fauns 
and dryads peopled his groves, and naiads and tritons his 
waters. He was at one with Nature, and she charmed him 
as a mistress charms a lover. His temples were homes of 
familiar gods of whom the Oracles were voices. Existence 
was joy, and life a long, or short, holiday. Afterward all 
souls and all surroundments were but shadows, before 
which the imagination slept. On the monumental tablets 
of the dead we view no harrowing scenes of gloom; but 
slight sketches of partings, or simple subjects of everyday 
happiness, are sculptured above the inscribed names, un- 
der each of which is written XPHSTE XAIPE, “ Friend, 
farewell!” How easy it all sounds; and to our century 


how incomprehensible! 


CHAPTER V. 
GREEK SCULPTURE. 
Archaic and Pre-Pheidian Masters. 


As we begin, after so general a survey, to trace the his- 
toric progress of Grecian art, we find its first record not in 
the stony statistics of a buried age, but in the ever-fresh 
and flowing tales of Homer. We open his pages and read 
the story of the curious adornments and quaint brilliancy 
with which infant art sought to gild the homes and accou- 
trements of its heroes. Indeed, we may use the words “to 
gild”’ in a very literal sense, for that was then art’s su- 
preme effort. The working of metals, learned from the 
Orientals, was early known in Greece, and was applied to 
the same decorative purposes as in other lands. The pal- 
aces of the Homeric kings are much less sumptuous and 
more domestic than those of Asiatic sovereigns, but their 
splendors follow the universal model— 

“The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And studded amber darts a golden ray.” 
Doors are of gold, doorposts of: silver, and walls of bur- 
nished brass. Hephestus himself condescends to labor 
for such warriors. He fashions gold and silver dogs for 
the palace of Alcinous, and sets in its hall “boys of gold 
on refulgent pedestals” as torch-bearers. Then he pro- 
vides bright drinking-cups, and gives Achilles a glittering 
(100) 
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shield, on whose five circles he has richly chased the heav- 
ens, and earth, and sea; cities, and the life of man in peace 
and war; the employments of the seasons; popular dances, 
and the winding river Oceanus. 

Much of this Homeric description is, of course, the 
mere glamour of poetry, but still it represents the age’s 
ideal of ornament, founded on some real, though humbler, 
examples. In all such examples the metals were beaten 
into thin plates, overlaid on wood, technically known as 
sphyrelaton. They could also be embossed with more or 
less skill, but not cast in solid workmanship, as at a later 
period. Art was evidently rudimentary. Yet the Iliad 
speaks of the potter’s wheel, and Hesiod tells us how 
Prometheus molded Pandora in clay: but not even the 
poets understood the possibilities of sculptured marble. 

Homer, however, does refer to the remarkable colossus 
on Mount Sipylus, in Lydia, with folded hands and droop- 
ing head, cut on the northern side of the mountain, about 
two hundred feet above the base. This, as has previously 
been explained, is probably an ancient Hittite figure, and 
was by the Greeks considered to portray Niobe, daughter 
of Tantalus, mourning the death of her children : 

“ And now in Sipylus, amid the rocks 
And lonely mountains, she, though turned to stone, 
Broods over wrongs inflicted by the gods.” 
Pausanias relates having seen this Niobe, and more recent 
travelers claim to have again discovered it. But all agree 
that near at hand it looks only like a mass of stone, and 
that one must move to a distance before any resemblance 


to a weeping woman can be discerned. 
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The famous lions in bluish-gray limestone, at the gate 
of Mycene, are more satisfactory specimens of prehistoric 
sculpture; but they can not be ascribed to even the earli- 
est Greek masters, for their species is Asiatic. Much dis- 
pute has been provoked by them. Some writers have even 
asserted that they are wolves, and not lions; but their gen- 
eral contour, and tails ended by a tuft, sustain their leonine 
reputation. Many engravings and excellent casts enable 
us to enter with some intelligence into the discussion. 
The heads, originally separate and riveted, are now de- 
stroyed, but when in position fiercely fronted the beholder. 
The paws rest on the base of a column, beside which the 
animals stand rampant, as in heraldry. They are not 
wholly in the round, but carved in relief ona slab above 
the gate of the citadel of Mycenz. Similar lions, with a 
similar pillar between them, have been found guarding 
the entrance of a colossal sepulchre among the rocks of 
Phrygia. 

Other interesting ,relics of Mycenz, especially the 
golden masks discovered in the tombs, illustrate the metal 
sculpture of the heroic age, but they do not clearly indi- 
cate Greek workmanship, as did the elaborate chest of 
Cypselus, so minutely described by Pausanias, supposed to 
date about 700 B.c. This was consecrated in the Temple 
of Hera, in Olympia, in memory of the preservation of 
Cypselus, ruler of Corinth, from the Bacchiade, who 
sought his life when an infant. His mother had, for 
safety, concealed him in a fruit-box; which made the 
shrinelike chest, presented to the goddess Hera, an appro- 


priate thank offering. It was of cedar, three feet high 
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and four feet broad. Its ornamentation, partly carved in 
the wood and partly inlaid with gold and ivory, was 
arranged in parallel bands, and represented scenes from 
the epic poems and from athletic games, intermingled with 
inscriptions in very ancient characters. The family of 
Cypselus appears to have been devout, having offered at 
Olympia, in addition to this chest, a colossal statue of 
Zeus, made of wood, overlaid with plates of hammered 
gold. / 

Glaucus of Chios advanced on the process of riveting 
the plates with nails by the invention of soldering or weld- 
Ing; and soon the art of casting in bronze was introduced 
into Greece by Rhoecus of Samos and his descendants. 
Rheecus is spoken of by Herodotus as architect of the 
temple at Samos, but he also experimented as a sculptor, 
and left at Ephesus a bronze statue of “ Night.” Among 
his sons is mentioned Theodorus, the wonderful miniature 
artist in gold and jewels, who was said to have executed 
the almost microscopic statuette of a man holding in his 
hand a four-horse chariot so small that it could be cov- 
ered by the wings of an artificial fly. This, or a later 
Theodorus, designed a golden vine with grapes of precious 
stones, found in the palace of the Persian kings; and like- 
wise made the famous emerald seal or ring which the 
tyrant Polycrates threw into the sea as a hostage to For- 
tune, but which the ocean scornfully returned to him by 
the first fish. 

But wood, or even metal, could not monopolize sculp- 
ture. As bronze casting began its early career, so model- 
ing in clay took its place among the arts of Greece. The 
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romance of history ascribes it to Butades of Sicyon, who 
worked at Corinth. Pliny ‘has left us the little story of 
Butades’s daughter Cora, who, on parting with her lover, 
twenty-six hundred years ago, traced his profile in char- 
coal on the walls; which outline her father filled in with 
clay, and baked with his vases, thereby producing a primi- 
tive model of the Grecian bas-relief. This model was kept 
in the Nymphzum at Corinth for some centuries, till the 
sack of the city by Mummius. Molding in clay had been 
previously known in Corinth, though Butades may have 
been the first to apply it to likenesses, as he was the first 
to mix red earth with the clay and fashion it into masks, 
with which he ornamented the ends of the tiles on the 
roofs of temples. 

Far more important, however, is Pliny’s record of Me- 
las of Chios and his son Mikkiades, the original Greek 
masters in marble, dating about 650 to 630 B.c. As the 
island of Chios is not far from the island of Paros, so they 
there inaugurated a school of sculpture, which used as its 
material the crystal-grained Parian marble, always so re- 
nowned. Other nearly contemporary Doric artists worked 
in other marble, and to them we doubtless owe the early 
statues, named by us Apollos, though doubts as to the ac- 
curacy of the name may reasonably be entertained. 

The Apollo of Thera, and the Apollo from Orchomenos, 
which may now be examined in the museum at Athens, are 
nude, erect figures, rigid and clumsy, with arms pressed 
close to the sides, and legs barely separated. The lines 
are very straight, but there has been an evident and par- 


tially successful effort for correctness of contour. The 
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muscles of chest and abdomen are displayed in masses. 
The head of the Theran Apollo, made from a separate 
piece of marble, is artificially joined to the body, adorned 
with conventional curls, high-placed ears, and a vacant 
smile. The Apollo of Tenea, preserved at Munich, has 
like characteristics, but is slenderer in form, with better 
and clearer anatomical details. It has the same bland 
smile, to which the artist has added a dimple below the lip. 
The Strangford Apollo of the British Museum, broken 
at the knees, is of similar type. In its attitude, however, 
the lost arms had gained more freedom, and were probably 
bent at the elbows. It has been before remarked how 
strongly each of these suggests Egyptian influences, 
though all are of Grecian origin, and are not bound by the 
Egyptian canon of proportions. The artist had the old 
wooden xoana of the temple-worship too firmly fixed in his 
memory ; but his ambition soared to higher workmanship. 
Such statues, and in fact all Greek sculptures before the 
age of Myron, are designated as archaic, or ancient and 
primitive, and comparatively few remain to us. Nearly 
all we have in stone were discovered in our own nineteenth 
century. Our knowledge of the details of the sculptors’ 
lives is limited, being mainly drawn from the cursory 
notices of later historians and of the traveler Pausanias. 
Melas and his family labored industriously in their 
marble at Chios, and rapidly improved in technique. His 
son and grandson, Mikkiades and Archermos, were the first 
who ever designed a kneeling Niké, or Victory, afterward 
so popular a subject. This Niké is now in Athens, having 
been discovered at Delos in 1879. The draped golden fig- 
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ures of the Graces, by Bupalis and Athenis, sons of Archer- 
mos, were much admired, as was also their marble statue 
of Artemis, and a mask of Artemis, placed on the wall of 
her temple at Chios, which was said to wear a sad expres- 
sion to those who entered the temple, and a joyful one to” 
those who departed. But the most satisfactory proof of 
their excellence is the testimony that the Emperor Augus- 
tus, several centuries afterward, sent for specimens of their 
skill to be brought to his own buildings at Rome. Both 
Bupalis and Athenis were somewhat conceited of their at- 
tainments, for they engraved upon their statues the motto, 
“Chios is celebrated, not alone for its grapes, but for the 
works of the sons of Archermos.” 

A flourishing school of sculpture at Sicyon had for its 
founders Dipcenus and Scyllis of Crete, honorably styled 


“sons of Dedalus.”’ As this would imply, they began 
their art by wood-carving, to which they added an inlay of 
ivory, aS was seen in a wonderful group, in ebony and 
ivory, of Castor and ‘Pollux with their wives and horses, in 
a temple at Argos. Then they executed wooden statues of 
the gods for King Croesus—the richest man in the world— 


” 


“all overlaid with gold,” as the possessions of Croesus were 
likely to be. Engaged on statues of Apollo and other 
deities, Dipcenus and Scyllis quarreled with the Sicyonians, 
and departed to Atolia. A famine fell upon the land, and 
the oracle announced that it would not be removed till the 
sculptors should return. 

Among their oldest disciples was Bathycles of Mag- 
nesia, whose masterpiece was the great throne or shrine of 


Apollo at Amycle in Lacedemonia. This was intended for 
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a pillarlike image of Apollo, forty-five feet high, and was 
magnificently adorned with over fifty reliefs of mytho- 
logical subjects. On the back, among beasts and heroes, 
were supposed portraits of Bathycles and his assist- 
ants. 

Clearchus of Rhegium also contributed a large statue 
in wood and bronze to the temple at Sparta. We thus per- 
ceive that the school then dominant was chiefly a school 
of metal-work. But it may be said at the outset that our 
English speech can not always preserve the strict Greek 
distinction which gave the title of “sculptor” only to the 
artist who chiseled in marble or stone; designating him 
who merely modeled, or prepared his figures for bronze 
reproduction, as a “statuary.” The critic, however, may 
keep it in mind. 

Native Spartan artists developed with considerable 
taste the initial processes of the chryselephantine work in 
gold and ivory which Pheidias was eventually to make so 
famous. For example, Hegylos and his son Theokles ren- 
dered the legend of Heracles and the Hesperides, in which 
tree and apples gleamed in gold, while the rest of the com- 
position was in ivory and cedar. Gitiades of Sparta was 
deservedly conspicuous as sculptor, poet, and architect, for 
he restored the Temple of Athené at Sparta, wrote a hymn 
in praise of the goddess, and carved her image for the 
shrine—an image which was afterward copied on old Spar- 
tan coins. Greek coins are, in every age, a valuable aid 
in the study of sculpture, as they are so often engraved 
with the miniature likenesses of those masterpieces whose 


destruction we mourn. 
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Nothing of all these works is now left us except the 
archaic Apollos and the Niké of Archermos. A Medusa 
head built into a wall, and a few bas-reliefs, were discov- 
ered some years since in and near Sparta. They seem to 
be from sepulchral stele or slabs of the sixth century ; 
one representing a youth with a snake, another a girl 
holding up a flower, and a third a bride and bridegroom, 
or divinities enthroned together. They show the curled 
hair, oblique eyes, and smile of the archaic period. An- 
other stele, two anda half feet high, found in a house at 
Sparta, presumably portrays the murder of Clytemnestra. 
The stout, stolid Orestes, with thick thighs and short legs, 
pierces his mother’s throat with a blunt sword, while she, 
in her mantle, stands with the calmest composure during 
the whole proceeding. 

More extensive and interesting remains of early art 
have been collected from the Greek temples of Asia Minor 
or outlying islands. We shall find in the Louvre the very 
archaic reliefs on coarse stone from a Doric temple at 
Assos in the Troad. They abound in animals—realistic 
bulls, butting their horns, lions tearing a deer, banquet- 
ers with their wine-cups, and Heracles contending witha 
Triton, 

Reliefs from Selinus, of more pronounced type, are still 
preserved in Sicily. Selinus was a Sicilian town, colonized 
about 628 B.c. by Greeks, who immediately erected their 
sacred buildings. Many parts of a Grecian temple were 
eminently adapted for ornamental sculptures, especially 
the walls of the cella or shrine, which held the image of 


the god or goddess; the metopes, which had once been 
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open spaces between the beams of a flat, interior roof, but 
which, when the ends of the beams were concealed by 
triglyphs, became square slabs of stone between the tri- 
glyphs; the frieze, which, in the Ionic order, runs in one 
long band above the column, and the pediment, or triangu- 
lar space above the outside portico, inclosed between a 
horizontal cornice and the two sloping sides of the roof. 
In the ruined temples of Selinus a few sculptured metopes 
are the only remaining decorations. 

One of these metopes bears the full-length yet stumpy 
figure of a smiling Perseus cutting off the head of a hid- 
eously ugly Medusa, whose tongue hangs out of her mouth 
while she fondles the horse Pegasus which sprang from 
her blood. Just behind Perseus is an approving Athené. 
This relief, when excavated, showed signs of painting. 
Traces of red were on its background. Athené’s robe was 
yellow, and her brows brownish-black ; while the flesh-tints 
of Medusa were yellow, with red eyes. 

A second metope has for subject a massive Heracles 
striding forth with two Cercopes who had robbed him 
while asleep, fastened, with their heads downward, to the 
end of his pole, and slung across his shoulders. The 
bodies are, as in the former instance, of heavy Doric form, 
and red color is plainly visible. 

The ruins of a later Selinuntian temple have yielded 
still other metopes of a more graceful style, the most in- 
teresting of which depicts Actzon torn in pieces by his 
own dogs. He defends himself with a sword, and his face 
and figure are in good, pure taste. Artemis, who has insti- 
gated the attack, gazes on the dogs. The folds of her 
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drapery are conventionally stiff, but her head is well bal- 
anced, and her feet correct. 

Of antiquity slightly less than the first metopes of Seli- 
nus are the ten colossal figures now sitting in the British 
Museum, but once seated on the Sacred Road at Miletus 
which led from the harbor to the Temple of the Branchide, 
hereditary priests of Apollo. These figures differ in size, 
but all are larger than life. Seven are male and three 
female. They were in a symmetrical row, bordering the 
avenue to the temple, as did the Egyptian Sphinxes, and 
their hands rest upon their knees in the old Egyptian fash- 
ion. All but one are headless, with massive bodies heavily 
blocked out in their great stone chairs. The head and 
face preserved have the archaic Greek contour and inevi- 
table smile, with long, conventional curls falling behind a 
tolerably well-modeled ear. The drapery consists of a 
tight garment, over which hangs a mantle in scanty folds. 
Doubtless the artists had had Egyptian instruction, or at 
least Assyrian and Egyptian examples, but were not des- 
titute of Greek invention. A real human interest still at- 
taches to these statues, for on one of them is carved the 
name of its author, Awdemos, and another carries the in- 
scription, ‘7 am Chares, son of Kletsts, an offering to Apollo,” 
thus signifying that it was intended for a portrait. Stone 
Sphinxes and lions were also taken from the Sacred Road 
and removed to the British Museum. 

The same museum contains the remarkable Harpy 
Monument from Xanthos, in Lycia. This pillarlike sep- 
ulchre had a burial place on top, round which ran a white 


marble frieze, ornamented with strange reliefs finely exe- 
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cuted. The larger figures of these reliefs—gods and god- 
desses seated in their thronelike chairs—are draped and 
dignified, but yet sensuous in expression. Before them 
stand gracefully outlined worshipers, bearing eggs, flowers, 
fruit, or birds. On one side a warrior offers his helmet. 
On the ends of the north and south sides are the flying 
harpies (sometimes conjectured to be sirens), with egg- 
shaped bodies, feathered tails and wings, human arms, and 
birds’ claws. Their female faces are young and not un- 
beautiful. Each of them carries off an infant, or diminutive 
mortal, which she handles with care. All the countenances 
are in profile. 

Many explanations have been given. of these monu- 
mental decorations. Some have imagined them to illus- 
trate the Homeric story of the lovely daughters of Pan- 
darus, stolen away by the harpies to be servants to the 
Eumenides; others draw from their symbols deep mean- 
ings of the generation of new life from death, and still 
others see in them only the offerings of the living to the 
deities of the under-world; while the harpies, or sirens, 
messengers of death, bear away the departed to their shad- 
owy home. A slab in Villa Albani, Rome, called the “ Leu- 
cothea Relief,” is probably of the same sepulchral charac- 
ter as the Xanthos frieze. 

We must now glance a moment at the marked advance 
in Greek thought, art, and political organization wit- 
nessed at the close of the sixth century B.c. Peisistratos 
had greatly furthered the art progress of Athens; Archer- 
mos had visited the city and introduced the Parian marble 
used by the school of Chios; artists from Samos and else- 
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where had worked in rivalry, and improved Athenian 
tastes. But after the assassination of Hipparchos and 
Hippias. the passion for liberty kindled afresh, and the 
menaces of the Persians added fuel to the flames. Patri- 
otism was re-enforced by poetry, for Pindar and A‘schylus 
were born. What wonder, then, that new vigor should 
guide the sculptor’s hand, and new inspiration increase his 
power? 

The extension of the national games also exerted a 
mighty influence upon Greek sculpture. Statues of the vic- 
tors in the games were erected, and the artists sought to 
study somewhat from the life, so as at least to suggest a 
portrait character. Up to this time the classic type, which 
we at present recognize as the Greek face, either full or in 
profile, had not yet been reached in art. But the rapid 
development in the physique of the people developed their 
statues as well. Figures became more athletic, faces less 
round, graver, and more delicate. The chest expanded, 
the neck was given grace and flexibility, and the shapely 
head learned how to poise. 

The transition from the purely archaic style to one of 
greater force was of course gradual. Canachus of Sicyon 
and his brother Aristocles were most highly esteemed by 
their contemporaries, Cicero, to be sure, when writing of 
Canachus in the Roman age, remarks that his statues were 
too rigid to be natural; but what seemed so rigid to Cicero 
was judged by another standard in the fifth century. Yet 
we shall probably agree with the orator when we look at 
a bronze statuette in the British Museum of an Apollo with 
one foot stepping forward, and one extended hand holding 
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a small stag or fawn, which is supposed to be a copy of a 
colossal bronze statue made by Canachus for the same 
temple of the Didymean Apollo at Miletus, before which 
sat the row of figures on the Sacred Road. We can nev- 
ertheless understand how its careful modeling, improved 
head, and more intelligent countenance were a noticeable 
advance upon past efforts. 

Aristocles, brother of Canachus, who left a Muse hold- 
ing a lyre of tortoise-shell, is said by Pausanias to have been 
the master of numerous pupils; he is not regarded as the 
sculptor of the marble bas-relief in the Athens Museum, 
known as the “ Stele of Aristion,” with the name of Aristo- 
cles cut below the relief. This depicts an archaic warrior, 
still colored grayish-blue on a red background, grasping a 
lance, with long limbs, head bent forward, and hair in par- 
allel curls, yet with a certain dignity of expression. From 
the inscription on the base this is believed to be a monu- 
ment to Aristion by an Athenian Aristocles. 

Several of these funeral stele are very interestingly 
preserved, retaining many spots and traces of bright color. 
On one upright slab of gray marble, found at Orchomenos 
in Beeotia, a bearded man, wrapped in a mantle, and lean- 
ing on a staff, stoops to offer a grasshopper to his dog who 
leaps up before him. The sculpture manifests in many 
points the usual awkwardness, but the attitude is far more 
unconstrained in the bending head and crossed legs of the 
figure. So, doubtless, thought the artist also, for he in- 
scribed on it, “ Anxenor, the Naxian, made me; only be- 
hold!” 

Ageladas of Argos is particularly celebrated as having 
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been the master of the three great sculptors who intro- 
duced the heroic age of Grecian art—Myron, Pheidias, and 
Polycleitos. His pupils so eclipsed him that he now shines 
only in their luster; but he was famous in his own time 
for his statues of Zeus and Heracles, one of which was so 
pleasing to the gods that its consecration stayed a rav- 
aging plague. The reputation of the school of Argos was 
further increased by Aristomedon, Glaucus, and Dionysius, 
all of whom were eminently skillful in bronze. 

Still, it is of Athenian artists that we most desire to hear. 
We are anxious to know by what intermediate steps they 
passed from their archaism to the grand style prevailing 
under Pericles. A ramble among the ruined fragments and 
statues in the different museums at Athens is the best 
answer to this question. Endceus, of disputed origin and 
date, probably born about 540 B.c., is the first sculptor 
generally associated with Athenian art of this period. In- 
scriptions also record the names of Antenor, and of the 
obscurer Philermos, Philon, and others. Tradition men- 
tions a previous Simmias, said to be author of a stone Di- 
onysos, god of the vineyard; and a certain Perillus, who met 
a melancholy fate. Commissioned by Phalaris, tyrant of 
Syracuse, to invent for him a brazen bull to be used as an 
oven in which to roast his enemies, the ungrateful despot 
threw in, as the first victim, the poor sculptor, who was 
not so superior to circumstances as the Stoic philosopher 
who insisted that the truly virtuous man could be happy 
even in the bull of Phalaris. 

The less ingenious but more authentic Endceus. was 


noted for his sacred statues. Augustus bore to Rome his 
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“ Athené Alea” of ivory. Another Athené, found and pre- 
served on the Acropolis, proves him not altogether un- 
worthy to begin the succession which leads to Pheidias. 
This seated Minerva has lost its head and arms, but its re- 
clining attitude is more easy than of old, its contours softer, 
and an effort for calm majesty is indicated in its whole 
effect. The egis is on the breast, and it wears the peplos. 
The left foot is missing, but the right foot is drawn up and 
rests its weight upon the toes. A marble slab, of the same 
period, of a goddess, or youth, mounting a chariot, also 
discovered on the Acropolis, is of similar character. Hands 
and feet are delicately formed, and elements of beauty are 
observable through all its vigorous outlines. 

Contemporary with Endceus lived Antenor, the author 
of the original group in bronze of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, the tyrannicides who attacked the Peisistratide. 
This group was seized by the Persian conqueror, but was 
soon repeated by two other Athenian sculptors, Critias 
and Nesiotes. Representations of the work were engraved 
on Attic coins. A couple of statues in the Museum of Na- 
ples, once thought to be gladiators, are now supposed to be 
copies in marble of the celebrated bronzes. Two figures, 
side by side, seem rushing forward, with arms uplifted to 
strike. A group in the Boboli Gardens, Florence, may per- 
haps be claimed as a more recent though weaker copy. 
But Antenor has come to light again, after the lapse of 
centuries, in a female statue of colossal proportions, disin- 
terred in 1888, and now in the Acropolis Museum. Its face 
is more expressive and less smiling than its archaic com- 


panions, with fine oval outlines, well-treated hair, and firmly 
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chiseled mouth. The eyeballs were of colored paste in 
sockets of brass. The figure,is imposing, and the drapery 
falls simply but majestically in vertical folds. 

While relating how Antenor and Critias immortalized 
the bravery of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, we should not 
omit the sculptor Amphicrates, who shortly afterward 
perpetuated the memory of the mistress of Harmodius, 
who had died by torture rather than betray him to his 
foes. Her name being Leona, and her merit being her 
silence, Amphicrates erected the monument in the form of 
a tongueless lioness. 

Hegesias, another early master of Pheidias, was an artist 
of equal merit with the preceding. Lucian speaks of the 
workmanship of Hegesias, Critias, and Nesiotes as sinewy, 
rigid, and sharply outlined, “which,” he adds, ‘“ whoever 
would imitate, must apply himself to labor, wakefulness, 
water-drinking, and perseverance.” 

Fragmentary remains, unidentified as to their authors, 
witness to the diligence and sometimes to the ability of 
other forgotten sculptors, whose broken statues, cut either 
from the rough native stone or from ancient marble, have 
been found among the old foundations of the city. It is 
not possible to enter into any detailed account of these, 
but brief reference may be'made to the broken male figure 
of the early part of the sixth century, once termed a 
Hermes, but now known from its inscription as Kombos, 
son of Pales, bearing on his shoulders his own offering of 
a bull calf, which he holds by the legs; to the stele of a 
Discobolos, with massive chin, round quoit, and smiling 


lips; to the bronze statuette of a centaur with human fore- 
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legs; to hideous gorgon heads; to the statue of Hera, 
found before the Erechtheion, in 1887, which is almost a 
replica of the archaic “ Hera of Samos.”’ in the Louvre; to 
the Apollo disinterred from the Theatre of Dionysos; and 
to various mutilated statues and statuettes of Athené, in 
marble or bronze, which would naturally abound in the 
places sacred to her glory. 

In addition to these, the traveler to Athens will inspect 
with peculiar interest the results of the excavations on the 
Acropolis in 1883 and 1886. This historic site, of which 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s Topography should be studied, has now 
been well explored. Excellent descriptions of the un- 
earthed treasures were written in the archeological papers 
of the past ten years, and illustrated by plates. Among 
them is comprised a series of female figures, in exact cos- 
tume of Athenian ladies of the sixth century, with auburn 
or dull red hair, fringed or waved on the forehead, and 
flowing behind, with a long, stray curl or two falling upon 
the bosom. Though they vary in execution they are uni- 
form in style. All appear to be stepping forward, with 
one arm hanging to lift up the folds of the dress, while the 
other arm is outstretched, holding a flower or some simple 
gift in the hand. These were probably carved as portrait 
statues, and were placed, as votive offerings to Athené, on 
pedestals before the entrance of the temples. 

Yet it is not so much the modeling as the finish of 
these archaic relics which has been critically examined. 
They have a most important bearing on the vexed ques- 
tion, “ Did the Greeks paint their sculptures?” This ques- 
tion has been argued on both sides with a general reluc- 
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tance to draw the color line. Prof. Treu, of Dresden, a 
noted German aréheologist, discussed the subject most 
thoroughly in 1884. Since then Mr. Robinson has re- 
minded us that Plutarch had spoken of the gilders and 
colorers of statues; that Pliny had told us how Praxiteles 
prized most highly those of his works to which the painter 
Nikias had put his hand; that the metopes of Selinus and 
many other reliefs. bore unmistakable evidences of vivid 
coloring; that blue and red still lingered on other temple 
slabs; and that holes for attaching gilded reins and bridles 
are apparent on the frieze of the Parthenon. Neverthe- 
less, the public mind has been loath to lose belief in the 
pure whiteness of primitive marbles. 

But the buried statues on the Acropolis showed us that 
the ancient sculptor had not disdained to gild and paint 
his stone, and to paint it sometimes with the most aston- 
ishing tints. There is, for instance, a piece of a ruined 
pediment, on which is delineated Heracles struggling with 
the hydra. Heracles’s legs and arms are strong rose-color, 
and the hydra is in black, green, and red. Elsewhere a 
blue bull is dragged to the ground by red lions. A still 
more remarkable “ Typhon” has been found, with serpent 
body and three human heads, with blue hair and beards— 
the bluebeards of art. On a life-size head of Athené were 
the remains of a gilded helmet, over hair that had been 
red; while several statues “of the Spes type” had long 
hair of yellowish-red, large, painted earrings and brace- 
lets, green cAzfons, and mantles starred with black and red. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, in his very interesting article on 
these discoveries, has explained to us why we so seldom 
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see the traces of painting on the specimens in ordinary 
sculpture galleries. He says: “The color soon begins to 
fall and vanish. The beautiful statue just described lay 
on a table in the museum on the Acropolis, in May, 1883, 
and already some of its color had been shaken off... . It 
was finally placed under glass, but it was found that every 
jar given to the case, every vibration of the building, 
caused a little more of the fine powder to crumble away. 
The process by which the color vanishes is not, then, as it 
is generally said to be, a fading of the tints; it is a gradual 
separation of the particles of the pigment from the marble. 
They fall off at such a rate of speed that about twenty 
years is enough to entirely efface the color from most 
pieces.” The gilding is the last to disappear. 

Prof. Mahaffy, in commenting upon all such discussions, 
very sensibly observes that through southern Europe, and 
especially in Greece, there is an amount of bright color in 
Nature which prevents almost any artificial coloring from 
producing a startling effect. Green and pink and yellow 
houses in Italy do not jar on us as they would in the gray 
streets.of northern Europe. “One can not but feel that a 
richly colored temple—pillars of blue and red, gilded friezes 
and other ornaments on a white marble ground and in 
white marble framing—must have been a splendid and 
appropriate background under Grecian skies... . But if 
we imagine all the surfaces and reliefs in the temple col- 
ored for architectural richness’ sake, we can feel, even 
more strongly, how cold and out of place would be a per- 
fectly colorless statue in a center of this pattern. For,” 


as Mahaffy proceeds to remark, “say what we will, the 
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Greeks were certainly, as a nation, the best judges of 
beauty the world has yet seen. And this is not all. The 
beauty of which they were evidently most fond was beauty 
of form, harmony of proportions, symmetry of design. 
They always hated the tawdry and the extravagant. So 
with their dress, so with their dwellings. We may be sure 
that, had the effect of painted statues and temples been 
tawdry, there is no people on earth which would have felt 
it so keenly and disliked it so much.” 

But to pass from inference or conjecture to direct 
study, we know that the present color of the statues of 
antiquity is not the native whiteness of modern marble, but 
the creamy tint of ivory. As Bishop Wordsworth writes of 
the Temple of Theseus, “ From the rich, mellow hue which 
the marble has now assumed it looks as if it had been 
quarried not from the bed of a rocky mountain but from 
the golden light of an Athenian sunset.” So a like unity 
of tone pervades the statuary. This is not simply the re- 
sult of time, but of a patina, or process of burning into the 
surface a compound of wax and oil, which gave it a yel- 
lowish tinge, and imparted a peculiar appearance of tex- 
ture closely resembling the human skin. 

Although from our own standards of taste we might 
imagine that, when the perfect masters of Greek sculpture 
appeared, archaic art would disappear, yet in actual event 
it was not so. Ancient piety still revered the images which 
suggested the ancient gods; tradition hallowed the mem- 
ory of departed artists ; and by-and-by fashion itself began 
to find a charm in the stiff shapes, quaint contours, and 


fixed smile of the old figures. Just as we demand antique 
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furniture, so a subsequent Grecian age created a demand 
for antique statuary, and, on the same principle, imitation 
supplied the place of the genuine article. This peculiar 
“esthetic craze” of Greeks and Romans continued 
through imperial times; and clever sculptors were conse- 
quently in vogue who could produce what are technically 
called “archaistic statues” in bronze or marble. Such 
statues are frequently found, and in some cases it is diff- 
cult to distinguish them from their prototypes. Well 
known among them is the “ archaistic Pallas” from Hercu- 
laneum, at Naples, and the archaistic Artemis, discovered 
in 1760 near Pompeii. 

The Dresden Collection of Antiquities possesses a fine 
archaistic torso of Athené, copied from a temple image of 
Athené Polias. This was restored as a warlike goddess 
by the German sculptor Rauch. The free lines and evi- 
dent anatomical knowledge displayed in the reliefs upon 
the celebrated Altar of the Twelve Gods, brought from 
the Villa Borghese, Rome, to the Louvre, mark the archais- 
tic rather than the archaic style. 

But sculpture on a more severely historic scale had 
not been wanting in Greece. Other cities sought to excel 
Athens in monumental works. It hardly need be said that 
all such monuments had a local character, and were meant 
to record the valor and victories of the provinces to which 
they belonged. The island of A‘gina, in the Saronic Gulf, 
had always been jealous of Athens, and pointed proudly to 
its own artists, the first of whom, Smilus, was ‘said to have 
been the friend of Dedalus. It was equally proud of the 
quality of its bronze, which was everywhere envied. We 
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can not follow all the succession of its art masters, which 
culminated in Callon, Onatas,’and Glaucias. 

Of Callon we know but little; but Onatas was held in 
high repute for his statues of the gods. The Phigaleans 
had accidentally lost their favorite goddess Ceres, a xoa- 
non with a horse’s head, which they commissioned Onatas 
to replace. He promised them a faithful copy in his 
Black Demeter in bronze. But when the suggestions of 
the priests grew too minute, he declared that the goddess 
had vouchsafed him a vision of her perfections, and that 
they must therefore be content with his model. 

The memory of Callon and Onatas is to-day associated 
with the statues from the A‘ginetan Temple of Athené, 
completed about 475 B. c., though some are of opinion that 
both these artists died before that date, and that the plastic 
work must be ascribed to Glaucias. 

Praised by the people, envied by remoter towns, and 
ever open for festive and religious rites, the temple stood 
through A°gina’s prosperity and fall; and then the dust of 
the centuries gathered over it, and it passed away from 
human regard till 1811, when a company of travelling 
architects discovered the corroded groups of its pediments 
among the confused ruins. These were purchased by the 
King of Bavaria, and, now restored by Thorwaldsen, stand 
in the Glyptothek, Munich. They include fifteen well- 
preserved statues, less than life-size, with at least fifteen 
more which were incomplete. Five of them belong to the 
eastern pediment, and ten to the western. The subject ap- 
pears to be from the Trojan wars, in which heroes of 


/Egina were prominent. Both pediments display a contest 
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for possession of a slain warrior. A full-faced Athené pre- 
sided as divinity in the center, with the fallen soldier, best 
and most beautiful of the statues, at her feet. On the east- 
ern side, commonly attributed to Onatas, are Heracles and 
Telamon struggling with Laomedon, King of Troy. 

On the western side, where Callon or his pupils may 
have labored, we behold Ajax advancing to the dying 
Achilles. A2neas, Teucer, and Hector are presumably in 
the fight. Paris is recognized as a kneeling archer, with 
peaked Phrygian cap. All these nude combatants in Pa- 
rian marble, armed with shields, spears, and helmets, are 
wonderfully correct in outline, details, and proportions. 
Their muscles are truthful, their limbs agile; and so ad- 
mirably are they executed that one notices distinctly the 
very wrinkles of the skin. “The whole effect was height- 
ened by lances, swords, and arrows in bronze; and even 
more by the intense red, blue, and other colors on crests, 
shields, and sandals, as well as by the tinting of eyes and 
lips.” But the oval faces are entirely expressionless. 
They live or die with impassive smile. The central Athene 
has the archaic hardness of some old temple image. The 
back of each of these figures, though from their position 
invisible to any eye, is as carefully finished as the front. 
This was customary among Greek, sculptors; and there is 
a tradition that when one was asked why he took so much 
unnecessary trouble he replied with dignity, “ The gods 
SEeHiine 

As we approach the opening days of Pheidian fame 
three special artists, who may properly be called pre- 
Pheidian masters, rise to view: Pythagoras of Rhegium, 
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Myron of Eleuthera, and Calamis of Athens. Pythago- 
ras and Myron worked in bronze—the favorite medium of 
that period—and both selected as models the graceful 
athletes who were victors in the annual games. Unity of 
motion, muscular play, and symmetry were enumerated as 
the highest qualities of Pythagoras. He was the first to 
render sinews and veins on bronze surfaces. This master- 
piece was the Limping Philoctetes. This was so true to 
Nature that observers imagined they felt themselves the 
pain of the wounded foot. Slightly varied copies of this 
statue are extant on two gems. The perfection of its art 
consisted in harmonizing the movement of the whole body 
with the limp, without the least disagreeable contortion. 

Myron of Eleuthera—or, as we might say, of Attica— 
was a still more scientific master of the nude. But he also 
won celebrity as arepresenter of animals. All the Athe- 
nian world was enraptured with his cow, which stood on the 
Acropolis. Thirty-six complimentary epigrams were writ- 
ten on it, one of which told the public: “ No! Myron did 
not model this cow, Time changed it into bronze, and he 
passed it off as his work.” 

We, however, consider that Myron acquired more en- 
during fame from the statue of his splendid athlete throw- 
ing the quoit, commonly called the Discobolos. Lucian, 
who admired it at Athens, speaks of “the discus-player 
bending down as if about to throw, and looking back 
toward the hand that holds the discus, with one knee 
bent as if prepared to rise after the cast.” Full of life and 
vigor, just ready for the fling, so leaning forward and 
poised on the toe as to give both limbs a graceful, spring- 
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ing curve, this was one of the finest, most realistic speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture. In it Myron shook off archaic 
fetters, and anticipated the youthful strength of a fresher 
art. Copies of the Discobolos may be studied in Rome 
and in the British Museum. 

Another remarkable athletic statue by Myron, of which 
we have not even an imitation (except such as was sug- 
gested by the work of a modern English sculptor in 1887), 
was Ladas the Runner, an Olympian victor, who died at 
the goal, in the very grasp of the crown. The writers 
of the age allude to this as so perfect that it seemed as if 
the last breath from the empty lungs exhaled from its lips. 
Such rapid motion, such impetus, arrested as if by an en- 
chanter’s wand, was Myron’s distinguishing merit. A copy 
of his Marsyas the Satyr, is thought to have been ex- 
cavated from the Esquiline Hill, and placed in the Lateran 
Museum. According to legendary fable, Athené threw 
down in disgust the flute which Marsyas found. In the 
statue of Myron, Marsyas was supposed to have just 
caught sight of the flute lying on the ground, and to be 
starting forward to seize it with lively delight. This 
would agree with the action of the Lateran statue if it had 
not been restored with modern arms and hands holding 
castanets. An archaic neglect in the treatment of the hair 
and beard is a feature strongly recalling Myron’s practice; 
for such neglect was equally and intentionally visible in 
his Dionysos and Erechtheus, as well as in his group of 
Zeus, Athene, and Heracles, which Antony transported to 
Rome. 


Calamis of Athens, though he did not impart Myron’s 
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glow of activity to his figures, and never overcame a 
certain rigidity, did nevertheless soften the hard archaic 
forms, and was one of the first to add true expression to 
the face, making the countenance in some degree the mir- 
ror of the soul. He was amore religious man than My- 
ron, and his subjects included the gods, praying boys, fair 
women like Alcmene and the gravely smiling Sosandra, 
colossal bronzes of Apollo at Athens and Apollonia, and 
such heroic marbles as the Dionysos at Tanagra. His 
horses, too, were of rare excellence. But time has not 
spared us even copies of his works, unless he is illus- 
trated by the majestic Hestia Giustiniani, calm, simple, 
and severe, in Villa Torlonia, Rome, or by the Penelope of 
the Vatican, a female seated in grief upon a rock. This is 
conjectured to be part of a group which represented a 
scene from the Odyssey; but not enough is really known 
of it to authenticate any explanation, or to identify any 
sculptor. Collignon believes the Apollo Choiseul-Gouffier 
in the British Museum, to have been modeled after the 
style of Calamis; and the Mercury bearing a Ram (Hermes 
Criophorus), in possession of Lord Pembroke, is doubtless 
a copy after an ancient statue by Calamis at Tanagra, as 
shown on a coin of Tanagra; for this artist, though irra- 
diated by glimpses of the beauty and freedom just at hand, 
had not quite escaped from the conventionalities of the 
past. 


CHAPTER. VI. 
GREEK SCULPTURE.—(Continued.) 
Age of Pheidias. 


GREAT art necessarily implies great men. This maxim 
was never so fitly illustrated as in the golden age of 
Greece. For the glory of that age was multiform. In its 
galaxy, statesmen, sculptors, painters, poets, warriors, and 
philosophers shone like constellations. Even when we 
analyze the light of its social spectrum we can not decide 
which rays are most dazzling. We can only add our trib- 
ute, with every historian of every century, to the brilliancy 
of Athens. 

Yet. we have seen how, in art at least, that brilliancy 
had been as a sun slowly climbing above the horizon, 
And what was true of art was no less true of literature, 
society, and government. The preparation had been long 
and careful, and all was ready to welcome the auspicious - 
morning. Every soldier had valiantly held the field; every 
citizen had given his devotion to’his country; every artist 
had been the most diligent of students; every poet had 
looked into the national heart to write. Thus Greek gen- 
ius had really risen out of infinite pains as well as out of 
spontaneous fire. 

To such a yet uncorrupted people a crisis is always a 
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forerunner of victory, and danger serves as a vantage 
ground. So the Persian wars, which threatened dismem- 
berment, had, on the contrary, united all interests. Under 
their stimulus, whatever was great, unselfish, or sagacious 
in each individual mind was brought to light. Each one 
gravitated to his proper place in the state. The tragedian 
sang of patriotism, the politician put petty motives out of 
sight, the philosopher infused public wisdom and exalted 
the public aim, the architect and sculptor embodied in 
public monuments the memories which stirred and the 
thoughts which ennobled the entire commonwealth. 

Thus, in this day of splendor, so beautiful and so brief, 
art accomplished its supreme success. To this all events 
and all influences converged. Misfortune itself was trans- 
formed into opportunity. The city so prosperous in that 
which makes true prosperity—in the spirit and bravery 
and zeal of its inhabitants—had yet been desolated by its 
foes. Its sacred edifices were burned, its shrines were 
robbed, its walls laid low. But undaunted hearts and will- 
ing hands were eager for a new Athens which should far 
eclipse the old. Themistocles offered the most liberal in- 
ducements to artists from every part of Greece to come 
and lend their aid to the rebuilding and adornment. A 
skilled and enthusiastic company assembled to begin the 
work. Cimon furthered all such patriotic projects. He 
upreared- defensive walls, prepared attractive groves and 
promenades, and embellished the Agora with charming 
porticoes where his sister’s lover—the illustrious painter, 
Polygnotus—pictured the legendary and historic fame of 
Athens in striking colors. Indeed, Cimon’s own large for- 
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tune was spent in these undertakings, and the Persian 
booty and tributes of the colonies were subsequently 
turned to the same uses. 

As the occasion furnishes the master hand which shall 
direct it, so Pheidias seemed destined to preside over this 
glorification of plastic art. His career was not phenome- 
nal, for it evolved from early training and long practice; 
but when he did assume leadership it was by such divine 
right of genius that every one recognized his pre-eminence. 
We do not know the exact date of his birth, but it is usu- 
ally assigned to about 500 B.c. Son of Charmides, his 
youthful education was that of a painter; but soon prefer- 
ring sculpture, he was instructed by Hegesias of Athens, 
and not long afterward became pupil of Ageladas of 
Argos, with whom Myron had already studied. Ageladas 
executed at Delphi a monumental group; and Pheidias, as 
his first important commission, was employed upon a simi- 
lar group in bronze, including a portrait statue of Mil- 
tiades, father of Cimon, standing between Athené and 
Apollo, as the chief among ten other Attic heroes. 

But satisfactory as such realistic figures might be, they 
were not best adapted to Pheidias’s peculiar talent. In 
them he, as it were, descended to the level of his contem- 
poraries; for the only instance in which he was ever sur- 
passed by any sculptor was in modeling an Amazon for the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, when the prize was given to 
Polycleitos, his competitor. Polycleitos may have been an 
adept in rendering the beauty of humanity, but Pheidias 
had the higher gift of the ideal, and under his chisel the 
gods stood not only fair as men, but far loftier and love- 
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lier, with every characteristic as truthful as if from an 
earthly model, but with nobility and magnificence multi- 
plied tenfold. ‘For Pheidias the gods thunder,” said his 
admirers; “(on him they smile; and who else has seen the 
lightning-flash of their countenances ?” 

Athené, deification of sacred womanhood as well as 
divinity of Athens, was Pheidias’s first and lasting love 
among the goddesses. A long and separate chapter would 
be needed to minutely describe the various statues in her 
honor which he completed at different periods. While still 
under the administration of Cimon, he presented a fine 
Athené in gold and ivory—precursor of his perfect work 
—to the town of Pellene, in Achaia; and produced at Pla- 
tea a larger Athené Areia, a colossal acrolith, or wooden 
figure, with gilded garments, and nude parts in marble. 
Nor did he fail to astonish and delight the Athenian popu- 
lace. On the Acropolis were erected his bronze Athené 
of Lemnos, dedicated at the cost of the inhabitants of 
that island, and distinguished by the title of “ The Beau- 
tiful’’; and also his superb Athené Promachos, a gigan- 
tic bronze goddess, about fifty feet high, cast from Mara- 
thonian spoils, standing above the Propylea, and over- 
topping the roof of the Parthenon, with flashing helmet 
and lance, a veritable champion of the city over which 
her shining form so proudly watched. The pedestal of 
this statue was discovered in 1840, but the champion her- 
self long since perished, though she is still represented 
on old Attic coins, some of which show her upholding 
her shield, while in others it reclines upon the ground. 


Another sculptor, Mys, in the next generation, embossed 
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this shield with designs from the battles of the Cen- 
taurs. 

But none of these could equal the Athené Parthenos 
upon which Pheidias exerted his utmost skill. Destined 
for the new temple which was to be her stately home, he 
determined that his Minerva should be worthy of her 
shrine. With this resolve the people’s desires coincided. 
They were willing to spare no expense, if he would spare 
no pains. Before his goddess the lamp of sacrifice, bright 
as the lamp of knowledge, might well have burned. The 
costliest materials were chosen. Marble seemed too cold 
and cheap for the artist’s dreams. Bronze had been mo- 
nopolized by the Athené Promachos which shone in sun- 
light; but this Athené, ivory and golden in her shadowy 
cella, should be resplendent as her predecessor, and not 
less sublime. 

Modern imagination finds it difficult to reconcile our 
present ideas of beauty with the chryselephantine standard 
proposed by Pheidias; but modern imagination is here de- 
fective, for it does not properly picture such remarkable 
work. So far from being clumsy, as we might suppose, 
the perfection of its finish was indescribable. Over the 
substantial foundation of the figure the ivory was laid on 
in thick pieces so exquisitely joined that face and hands 
appeared as if carved from solid blocks; for the form, 
where nude, was everywhere of ivory, almost imperceptibly 
tinted with the hues of life. The eyes, treated in gems or 
enamels, were neither glaring nor staring, but limpid and 
lustrous, with softened eyelids and full harmony of setting. 
The color of the ivory blended rather than contrasted with 
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the rich gleam of the golden draperies and accessories, 
giving rare effects of light and shade; and when the hand 
of true genius had fashioned it, the sculptor’s finished 
statue was indeed a unique creation of art—majestic as a 
revelation from some supernatural source. 

So were the masterpieces of Pheidias regarded. This 
“ Homer of Sculpture” could set in visible form the di- 
vinity which the poet had set forth in song. As the people 
had listened and worshiped, so they now saw and wor- 
shiped Homer’s own ideal Athené. She stood peaceful but 
triumphant, between thirty and forty feet erect from her 
base. Face, hands, and shapely arms were of ivory; the 
eyes of ivory and chalcedony, looking straight forward, 
with calm brilliancy, into space. On the egis which shone 
upon her breast a gorgon’s head was cut. A sleeveless 
robe of gold, sweeping in line and ample in folds, fell to 
her feet. This golden robe was removable, and, as it 
weighed more than forty talents, was counted as part of 
the national treasure. Her caplike golden helmet was 
crested with a Sphinx, as symbol of wisdom, between two 
griffins, emblems of foresight and watchfulness. Even her 
golden sandals were engraved with legendary reliefs. Her 
extended right hand held a “little” ivory winged figure of 
“Victory,” only six feet high, looking up to her, and offer- 
ing a golden wreath. It is considered that this hand may 
have been supported by a pillar, or by the trunk of an 
olive tree. Her left hand, in whose hollow leaned a spear, 
lay upon the edge of her golden shield, which rested on the 
ground and partially concealed the sacred serpent that 
lifted its head behind it. Splendid reliefs of battle scenes 
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covered both the inside and outside of the shield. On the 
front of the base, or broad pedestal, was sculptured the 
birth of Pandora in presence of the gazing gods. 

But all this magnificence was prophetic of its own de- 
struction. So sumptuous and valuable a work of art was 
doomed to become sooner or later the prey of the spoiler. 
Cupidity could not resist its gold. It was consecrated at 
the Parthenon, 438 B. c., and Pausanias describes it as still 
in its glory during his travels in Greece. Further accounts, 
beyond its removal from its site, about 430 A.D., are un- 
certain. The researches of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, have discovered two curious statuettes, which are un- 
doubtedly miniature ‘copies or imitations in marble of the 
Athené Parthenos. Both of these were found at Athens; 
the smaller, or “ Lenormant statuette,” near the Pnyx, in 
1859; the other, in 1880, near the Varvakion. In the first, 
the figure of the goddess is compact, but grave and calm, 
with round head, and hair falling below the helmet on the 
shoulders. This extends the right hand, but does not hold 
the winged Niké, which is present in the second statuette. 
Both have the shield and serpent. <A fragment of a similar 
shield, with the same reliefs from the battles of the Ama- 
zons, is preserved in the British Museum. On it we may 
see the profile of a bald warrior wielding an axe with both 
arms above his head, more suggestive of a stone mason 
than of an artist. This is supposed to be the traditional 
portrait of Pheidias, which he is said to have placed among 
the reliefs as his own memorial, to the great indignation 
of his enemies. On the Lenormant copy of the shield the 


sculptor, in the same attitude, lifts a mass of marble. The 
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likeness of Pericles as a warrior was also believed to have 
been introduced. 

The imposing chryselephantine Athene was not Pheid- 
ias’s only contribution to the Parthenon. He was not 
merely a sculptor of single figures, but the designer of 
grand schemes of decoration, which made Athens the art 
center of the world. Its plastic works were under his care 
and guidance. Yet we can not in every case identify his 
labors. Extensive restorations of the national temples had 
been projected. The little Doric Temple of Theseus, known 
as the Theseion, which still stands at Athens in fairly good 
condition, is generally, though not indisputably, considered 
to have been built, or at least commenced, under Cimon. 
It was severe and slightly archaic in some architectural 
points, but was highly appreciated by the people, and is 
even now most interesting to the archeologist, as its sculp- 
tures have not been removed. But no groups are upon its 
pediment, and none can tell from whom proceeded the re- 
liefs of its metopes ‘and friezes. Efforts have been made 
to ascribe these to the early years of Pheidias, or at least 
to his instructor, Ageladas, but it is more probable that 
the honor belongs to Myron or his scholars. We must not 
forget that Athens acted as a magnet to many sculptors. 
The metopes of the Theseion record in Parian marble the 
exploits of Hercules no less than those of Theseus, and are 
particularly vigorous and violent in action. Their style is 
broad and free, but the anatomical details are correct. On 
the frieze is delineated the favorite subject of the battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapiths, remarkable for fine Centaurs, 


and a contest between Greeks and barbarians, where six 
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seated deities watch the war. Many of the figures are 
fragmentary, yet most are powerful and truthful, especially 
one robust, legless form, which displays singular knowl- 
edge of the muscles of the back. The greatest artistic 
advance, however, is in the draperies, which contrast won- 
derfully with past stiffness. 

But when we contemplate the improvements on the 
Acropolis, we are better acquainted with our ground. 
There we know how Pericles planned and Pheidias exe- 
cuted. Never was so much accomplished for any country 
in so brief a space of time. The fifteen peaceful years of 
Pericles’s administration must have been a tireless period, 
in which the sound of axe and hammer never ceased. He 
found the Athenian citadel a ruined waste; he left it the 
stronghold of glory and of art. Plutarch, who wrote of it 
five hundred years afterward, says: 

“Thus came these sumptuous buildings to be of excel- 
lent workmanship, of grace and beauty incomparable, be- 
cause every workman in his science did strive what he 
could to excel others, to make his work appear greatest 
in sight, and to be most workmanly done in show. But 
the thing to be wondered at was their speed and dili- 
gence; for, whereas every man thought those works were 
not likely to be finished in many men’s lives and ages, they 
were all done and finished while only one government con- 
tinued in credit and authority. . . For every one of those 
that were finished up at that time seemed then to be very 
ancient touching the beauty thereof; and yet for the grace 
and continuance of the same it looketh at this day as if it 
were but newly done, there is such a certain ‘kind of flour- 
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ishing freshness in it, which letteth that the injury of time 
can not impair the sight thereof.” 

If we could view the scene as Plutarch saw it eighteen 
centuries ago, we should behold a precipitous hill one hun- 
dred and sixty feet high, with the Agora or market place 
at its foot, and the bright streams Cephissus and IIlissus 
watering the plain below. A winding road from the Agora 
led to a flight of marble steps sweeping upward in broad, 
shining ascent, and conducting, under white marble col- 
umns and through the mighty portal of the Propylea, to 
the plateau of the Acropolis, where the towering Athené 
Promachos gazed in superb tranquillity over the silent mul- 
titude of votive statues clustering round; where the minia- 
ture Sanctuary of Niké Apleros, Wingless Victory, perched 
on its bastion, upreared its fluted pillars; where the diver- 
sified Erechtheion, beautiful in form and color, with Ionic 
porticoes and patient caryatids, stood ready for sacrifice 
and worship, and the splendid Parthenon housed its divinity 
in fitting majesty. These temples, so perfectly arranged, 
were not, as architects have observed, identical in orienta- 
tion with the grand gateway, “but varying from it slightly, 
so that sun and shade would play upon them at moments 
differing from the rest, and thus produce a perpetual vari- 
ety of lights.” 

As the genius of Pheidias was so harmonious in its 
scope, we shall soon perceive how the sculptured decora- 
tions of the Parthenon mutely but eloquently swelled the 
tribute to Athené’s power, and made her dwelling place 
more august. The ancient temple, burned by the Persians, 
had been entitled ‘“‘Hecatompedon,” because its facade 
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measured a hundred feet; but the dimensions were some- 
what extended, and the site slightly changed, giving an 
edifice shaped as a regular parallelogram, one hundred and 
one feet broad, two hundred and twenty-eight feet long, 
and surrounded by a colonnade, with eight Doric pillars at 
its front. Simple as this was in style, Fergusson remarks 
of it that “for intellectual beauty, for perfection of pro- 
portion and detail, and for the exquisite perception of the 
highest and most recondite principles of art, it stands 
utterly and entirely unrivaled—the glory of Greece.” Icti- 
nus and Callicrates joined, as builders, with Pheidias in 
design, and the twin arts of architecture and sculpture 
were to strike the eye and elevate the soul. 

Over the two entrances to the Parthenon—one facing 
eastward, the other west—groups of marble figures, larger 
than life, occupied the triangular spaces of the pediments. 
Though none of these can be certainly referred to Phei- 
dias’s own hand, all were under his supervision, and more 
or less from his models. A select army of workmen, art- 
ists, stonecutters, gold-beaters, and bronze casters were at 
his command. These wonderful statues, treasures of the 
present as well as of the past, are now in most mutilated 
state. Some are entirely lost. For this antiquity is not 
responsible. The conversion of the Parthenon into a 
Christian basilica under the Byzantine Empire, and sub- 
sequently into a mosque, began the destruction, which was 
completed by the explosion of a powder magazine within 
the temple walls during the siege of Athens by the Vene- 
tians in 1687. Lord Elgin, English ambassador to the 
Porte in 1800, seeing that the Turks were likely to plunder 
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and pulverize the precious relics into dust, begged per- 
mission to remove them to’ his own country; and he was 
at last allowed to do so at his private expense. The Brit- 
ish Government then purchased them for £35,000, and 
they are at present arranged in the British Museum, while 
casts are continually multiplied and distributed through 
the world. It has been lately proposed to restore them to 
Greece, but a true regard for their safety and for the dan- 
gers of transportation will doubtless retain them where 
they are. The traveler must sometimes grieve at this, be- 
cause the point of view in the Museum is so different from 
that on the Acropolis; but as thousands of people visit 
London who never make a pilgrimage to Greece, we may 
feel that science and art have gained by the transfer. 
Some remains of the sculptures of great interest exist at 
Athens, and it is hoped that good copies will, so far as 
possible, supply the empty places. 

But the pedimental statues are mournful ruins when we 
compare them with,what they must have been in their 
pristine freshness. Those of the grand, conspicuous east- 
ern pediment were most important. On it was represented 
The Birth of Athené, evidently suggested by the Homeric 
hymn: “All the immortals were struck with admiration 
when the ardent goddess flung herself before her divine 
sire. The great Olympus trembled beneath the pointed 
lance of the warrior maiden with the piercing glance; the 
earth resounded far and wide; the sea held back her 
waves; the purple billows quivered; the brilliant son of 
Hyperion reined in his swift steeds for atime; ... and 
the wise Zeus rejoiced.” 
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The triangle of the pediment necessitated that, while 
the middle figures might be upright, those toward the ends 
should be seated, reclining, or but partially seen, as are the 
horses of Selene and of the Chariot of the Sun. Much 
learned discussion has arisen over the composition of the 
group. Did it converge toward an enthroned Zeus, with 
his daughter at his side, or was Athené more centrally 
prominent? Was the locality heaven, or earth? As the 
whole middle part of the pediment, extending about thirty 
feet, is utterly gone, decisive answer can never be given to 
these questions. But no reconstructive theory has been 
proposed more coherent than that of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, 
which I shall quote: 

“The general subject of the eastern pedimental sculp- 
ture was the first sudden appearance of the goddess Athené 
among the Olympians, on her miraculous birth from the 
head of Zeus. The goddess occupied a central position, in 
act of rushing forward, with elevated spear, before the 
astonished and admiring deities around. These groups of 
deities, as immediate witnesses of the marvel, were brought 
into union with others at the angles, intimated to be more 
remote. Iris, the messenger of the gods, hastes on one side 
to announce it to the Seasons, and to their associate, Dio- 
nysos. On the other side the triple Fates appear as if sud- 
denly conscious of the same crisis, which is sending a thrill 
through the universe; while Niké (Victory) springs forward 
to greet both sire and daughter. The span of the pediment 
thus symbolizes the universal cosmos. The sun-god and 
his horses emerge from encircling ocean at one end; at the 
other, Selene, the moon, is sinking with her horses. . . . 
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“The agitation was thus represented as not dying out 
toward either extremity, but as extending thither. By 
skillfully graduated animation the sculptor succeeded in 
expressing within his limit of a hundred feet the very in- 
terval of the horizon from east to west, from sunrise to_ 
sunset, with the intermediate divinities. The remotest fig- 
ure in each terminal group reclines undisturbed by con- 
sciousness of the great event; the next figure is warned 
to give attention by the third, whose gestures indicate the 
direction from which the revelation is to arrive. Distance 
is implied by artful management. Iris, with robes wafted 
by flight, approaches the pair of Seasons, one of whom, 
turning not toward Iris but toward her sister, lifts her arm 
as an indication that an announcement is on its way. At 
the other side, the Fate nearest the center turns as if stirred 
instinctively, and with expectation further roused by the 
rush of Niké, who springs forward in the same direction. 
Of the two luminaries, one ascends while the other sinks; 
the reclining figure on one side is nude and masculine and 
isolated; on the other, feminine, most gracefully draped, 
and closely associated with a companion. Iris moves 
toward the angle of the pediment, Niké toward the center. 
The whole treasury of ancient art supplies no other ex- 
ample that can compete in mastery of harmonious sym- 
methy 

As we endeavor in the Museum to identify some of 
these figures separately, we shall pronounce the marvelous 
Dionysos, generally called Theseus, most noble of. all. 
This majestic though mutilated form reclines upon a rock 


over which is spread a lion’s or panther’s skin and a Aima- 
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tion of cloth. The easy grace of his attitude, as he leans 
upon his left arm; the faultless rendering of muscles and 
skin, the powerful but not violent details of his anatomy, 
and the dignity and composure of his mien, make the sight 
of him an artistic education. Some critics designate him 
as Theseus, some as Dionysos, and some as Hercules. 

The Hore, or Seasons, joined by Mr. Lloyd with Dio- 
nysos, by others known as Demeter and Persephone, are 
two fine, richly draped but headless women, seated on 
square stone stools overlaid with folded carpets. The arm 
of one affectionately encircles the neck of the other. The 
adjacent Iris, sometimes called instead Eileithyia, the god- 
dess of childbirth, also headless, and plainly in rapid mo- 
tion, is remarkable for her floating drapery as well as for 
speed and lightness. A large male torso near her, found 
in 1836, may have been Hephestus or Prometheus. 

On the other side of the vacant space a broken Niké, 
pendent to Iris, gives by her attitude the same evidence 
of joy and haste. She had originally wings, probably of 
marble rather than of metal, attached to her shoulders 
through holes that are yet discernible. Beyond her sit 
the triple Fates, sometimes described as the three daugh- 
ters of Cecrops. If indeed the Fates, they show how 
the Greeks, intolerant of age or ugliness, made them not 
worn nor wrinkled, but beautiful and queenly matrons. 
Two of them seem almost as if about to rise; the third 
reclines on the bosom of her companion. The flowing 
folds of their chzfons and mantles reveal, as well as conceal, 
the charming outlines of the limbs. “The dress is the echo 
of the form.” 
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At the extremities of the pediment protrude the splen- 
did horses’ heads of Helios, and especially of Selene—the 
sun-god rising from the sea—the night disappearing before 
the day. In the interpretation of this entire group, and of 
all the Parthenon statues and reliefs, much aid was fur- 
nished by valuable drawings made in 1674 by Jacques 
Carrey, pupil of Lebrun, for the Marquis de Nointel, 
French ambassador to Constantinople. Fortunately, these 
were executed before the Venetian bombardment; though 
the central gods and goddesses now missing had even then 
been destroyed. 

The western pediment, though not so interesting as the 
other, embodied the national legend of Athené’s victory 
over Poseidon in contending for Attica. But the marbles, 
with few exceptions, are reduced to heaps of stone, though 
at the period of Carrey’s sketch they were comparatively 
little injured. We must now resort to casts and restora- 
tions to understand their arrangement. Two colossal stat- 
ues in the middle portrayed Poseidon and Athené. We 
have her breast, and possibly her ruined head; also the 
much-mangled torso of Poseidon with his wife and chari- 
oteer Amphitrite. Mr. Perry has aptly pointed out that the 
precise part of Neptune which Homer characterized is left 


” 


us—* Poseidon of the majestic chest.’ Athené, close to her 
central olive-tree, symbol of her triumph and dominion, is 
supposed to have been turning toward her antagonist. 
Her chariot, driven by Niké (of whom only a conjectural 
head exists), is awaiting her. A male figure in the back- 
ground, only in torso in the marble, seems to have been 


Hermes aiding Niké in the management of the horses. 
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Beyond him are the remains of two females, in whom some 
see Demeter and Cora, on whose knee rests the hand of 
the boy Iacchus. Next them are Cecrops and his daughter 
(or Heracles and Hebé), who still sit, though not uninjured, 
in the pediment at Athens. Both look toward the center ; 
but the daughter, Pandrosus, is on her knees, with her arm 
around Cecrops’s neck. A serpent seems to have coiled 
between them. 

Near Athené, the defeated Poseidon was starting back 
in wrath, and preparing to depart. In his train, behind 
Amphitrite with her attendant Nereid, and the horses or 
sea monsters, were Leucothea and a boy, with Thalassa, 
the ocean goddess, and Aphrodite, as offspring of the sea, 
with Eros leaning in her lap. A draped, seated female, 
probably some marine deity, followed. The two river 
gods Cephissos and Ilissos, with attendant nymphs, placed 
at the opposite corners of the pediment, linked the whole 
dramatic action with the familiar landscape beheld from 
the Acropolis. The reclining but supple figure of the so- 
called Cephissos is still one of the most celebrated exam- 
ples of fine anatomy. The elasticity of his skin, the 
muscles of his abdomen, the framework of his ribs, and 
the undulations of his drapery should be attentively ob- 
served. 

Lamentably as the west pediment was broken in the 
seventeenth century siege, it suffered still more from its 
admiring conquerors. The Venetians, who had carried 
home to their arsenal four great stone lions from the 
Pirzeus, wished likewise to appropriate the Pheidian sculp- 
tures, especially Athené’s chariot with its fiery horses; but 
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the removal was so clumsily undertaken that the figures 
fell to the pavement, and were dashed to pieces. 
Proceeding to the details of the Parthenon architecture, 
for which we should consult Penrose and the exhaustive 
work of Michaelis, we shall see that within its colonnade, 
round the exterior of the building, between the triglyphs, 
were ninety-two metopes, sculptured in very high relief, 
produced no doubt by many different artists, and con- 
sequently of varied merit. Fourteen were below the east- 
ern, and fourteen below the western pediment. All of 
these twenty-eight, except two, are yet in their places, 
but sadly damaged. They are usually interpreted as de- 
picting on the east the Gigantimachia, or Battles of the 
Giants, and on the west the Battles of the Amazons. 
Twenty metopes on the north side of the temple were 
hopelessly shattered; and the other twelve are too de- 
faced for recognition, though it is imagined that they refer 
to the fall of Troy. From the south side fifteen metopes 
were taken to England by Lord Elgin, while one was 
acquired by the Louvre. They represent the contest 
between the Centaurs and Lapiths at the marriage of 
Peirithods. The Lapiths are young, the Centaurs bearded 
and old. The strong, wild figures of the Centaurs and 
their unwearied fighting make this a most exciting series. 
Though inferior in style to the sculptures of the pediments, 
these metopes contributed greatly to the general effect. 
They were vividly but harmoniously painted, as were many 
other parts of the building; so that the complete edifice, in 
a glory of color whose gold and blue and scarlet blended 


with its creamy marbles, rose against the cloudless sky; 
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for it is truly said that the Grecian temples combined two 
qualities, apparently excluding each other—extreme rich- 
ness and extreme gravity. 

But passing into the Parthenon’s portals, one more 
triumph of sculpture from Pheidias’s unsurpassable designs 
awaits us. Around the outer wall of Atheneé’s cella ran a 
frieze five hundred and twenty-two feet ten inches in 
length, giving in its reliefs the main features of the solemn 
Panathenaic procession in honor of the goddess. This im- 
presses us with Pheidias’s genius of grouping. Every part, 
admirable as it is in itself, is subordinated to the perfect 
whole. We perceive that his ability in masses was even 
more conspicuous than in single statues. Before we an- 
alyze the composition of the frieze we must digress to 
some description of Athenian customs and culture under 
Pericles: for this graphic marble picture adds to its artistic 
value the deep interest of being a faithful reflection of the 
flower of Athenian life. 

Its leading characteristics were’ its simplicity and its 
joyfulness. All Attic civilization, as has been already ob- 
served, was simple in the extreme. The life of- man fol- 
lowed the life of Nature... When man became a citizen his 
pleasures were still natural pleasures. Few artificial wants 
troubled him. The grosser appetites did not tempt the 
healthy and refined Greek as they tempted his Roman 


) 


neighbor. ‘His wardrobe,” says an envious Frenchman, 
“consisted of sandals, a small shirt, and a large mantle,” 
with perhaps a golden grasshopper in his hair; and he 
knew no tyranny of fashion! His slaves relieved him from 


domestic cares, and left him free to spend his days in the 
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open air, in the academy, in the gymnasium, in the 
theater, the temples, and the market place. Private luxury 
did develop in the later reaction after the Persian wars; 
but that reaction had not yet come. All citizens enjoyed 
the public wealth in the most public spirit. It flowed 
freely into the national treasury from surrounding cities 
and tributary colonies, and they unanimously voted it to 
the most splendid public works. They demanded the 
greatest artists as workmen, and furnished them with the 
richest materials. They saw the results already before 
them; and what more could they wish? Their ideas of 
possession were inclusive, and not exclusive. The state 
was their pride, and all its pomp was their own. Their 
religion was practically a round of banquets, sacrifices, 
and festivities— the more festivities the more pleasing to 
the gods.” Thus a cheerful light-heartedness was the pre- 
‘vailing temper of mind, with which art both sensibly and 
insensibly sympathized. No subtle melancholy lurked be- 
hind brush or chisel,sor found an echo in the spectator’s 
soul, Art and Nature embraced each other, and joy was 
the pervading breath of being. Hence the enthusiasm for 
the public games, to which the sanctities of worship were 
added. 

Pericles had wisely provided that Athenian festivals 
should be most diversified and engrossing. All national 
shows were under civic control, and were impressively and 
magnificently arranged. A Panathenaic celebration was 
held annually at midsummer, but the Great Panathenaic oc- 
curred only once in four years. Though established under 


Peisistratos, it traced back its source to the legendary in- 
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stitutions of Erichthonius and Theseus, when Attica first 
paid homage to Athené as its gracious queen, and was 
drawn into unity. Vast preparations were made for its 
ceremonies, 

“For three days all the citizens attended the games. 
First, at the Odeum, the orchestral series, the wrestling 
and boxing matches, and foot and chariot races. The 
prize was an amphora or vase of oil from Athené’s sacred 
olive-tree, and our museums still exhibit many an antique 
jar inscribed ‘I am one of the prizes from Athens.’ ” 

On the last day of the feast came the glad Panathenaic 
procession, when the collective population of Athens 
marched from the outer Potter’s quarter to the Acropolis, 
to bear to the goddess a superb peplos or mantle, embroid- 
ered for her by the noblest maidens, with intricate designs 
from the wars of the Giants. This peplos was stretched 
like a sail upon a wooden ship carried along by rollers. 
After it the people followed, clad in white, with boughs 
and garlands—youths and old men and virgins; chariots, 
equestrians, and the hecatomb for the altar; musicians and 
marshals, envoys and archons. 

A Greek novelist, Heliodorus, has left us the account 
of a similar procession of a Thessalian embassy, which, as 
an archeologist remarks, is such a vivid commentary 
upon the Parthenon frieze, and so supplies the sound, 
color, and movement needed for a complete conception of 
the scene, that it is well worth quotation: 

“Flutes and pipes played a melody which was, as it 
were, an introduction to the sacrifice. The cattle and 
their escort were succeeded by maidens with flowing hair. 
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They were in two troops; the first carried baskets with 
sweetmeats and incense, and filled the place with sweet 
smells. They bore their burdens on their heads, leaving 
their hands free, and kept their ranks true both from front 
to rear and from side to side, with harmonious march and 
song. ... But at length the appearance of the cavalry 
and of its leader proved that a noble sight was better than 
any music. There were fifty ephebi, whose cloaks were 
white, with dark blue borders, and fastened on their breasts 
with golden brooches. The horses all breathed the free- 
dom of their native plains; they tried to spew out their 
bits, and covered them with foam as if rebellious, yet sub- 
mitted to the will of the riders. As a flash of lightning 
makes all else seem dark,so when Theagenes (the hero of 
the novel) appeared, all eyes were turned to him. He had 
not put on his helmet, but rode bareheaded. . . . And the 
horse itself seemed conscious of the exceeding beauty of 
its master, as it arched its neck and pricked up its ears, 
balancing on alternate shoulders, lightly striking the tips 
of its hoofs on the ground, and attuning its pace to a 
gentle motion.” : 

So we can gaze in fancy upon the long Panathenaic 
train advancing up the marble steps from the Agora, 
through the porch of the Propylea, to the platform of 
ascent, “At this moment the gates of the Parthenon 
might open and display the colossal effigy, the protectress, 
the virgin, the victorious, erect and motionless, her lance 
against her shoulder, her buckler by her side, holding a 
victory of ivory and gold, the egis on her bosom, a nar- 


row casque of gold on her head, in a grand gold robe of 
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diverse tints; her face, feet, hands, and arms relieving 
against the brilliancy of her weapons and drapery with 
the warm and vital whiteness of ivory; her clear eyes of 
precious stones gleaming with fixed luster in the semi- 
obscurity of her painted cella.” 

Most appropriately did Pheidias adorn Athené’s temple 
with this culmination of Athenian festivity. In the British 
Museum, which now contains its largest portion, we may 
study with the profoundest interest the details of this 
frieze of the cella, carved in low relief, of which all but 
about one hundred and twelve feet is still preserved. The 
procession began at the southwest corner of the shrine, 
marched in two divisions in opposite directions, and met at 
the eastern entrance. The ship is not represented, which 
caused. a controversy among many authorities as to the 
real meaning of the scene. But on the eastern front the 
peplos is delivered by a boy to the guardians of the tem- 
ple, in the presence of an important group of gods and 
goddesses seated upon cushioned stools. 

Beautiful Athenian youths, preparing their impetuous 
horses, occupy the marble slabs of the western side of the 
frieze. They are evidently just getting under way. A mar- 
shal holds his mantle; a rider, standing near by, is tying 
his sandal; another is bridling his horse. One mounted 
figure wears a broad-brimmed traveler’s hat. Heralds stand 
directing, each bearing his-staff of office. A horseman with 
richly decorated armor is particularly conspicuous. A 
crested helmet is upon his head, and we can notice the 
holes for a metal wreath; for gilded wreaths, bridle-reins, 


and bright accessories were added to the sculptures. 
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Young riders and horses are upon the northern side. 
Then comes a continuous cavalcade of one hundred and 
twenty-five figures—the prancing steeds in eager unrest; 
the wonderful arrangement ever revealing new grace and 
new postures. Chariot groups, young warriors, men, and 
musicians are following in pompous array. Amid their 
ever-changing variety we perceive that all figures, whether 
mounted, unmounted, or seated, have their heads placed at 
the same level. The victims for the altar are also led for- 
ward; for it 1s supposed that all Athenian colonies con- 
tributed to the festival cows and sheep for sacrifice, and 
sent delegates whose dress differed from that of Athenian 
citizens. 

Two slabs toward the south were once filled with the 
bearded, slowly moving figures of fine aged men, corre- 
sponding with the Thallophori on the north side, who car- 
ried olive branches in the procession. Armed and unarmed 
horsemen and chariots move along the remaining southern 
slabs. Youths clad in the Azmation guard the cattle to be 
slain, which are often desperately rebellious. On this side 
of the frieze only cows are visible; for here, it is imagined, 
are the Athenian victims, who by ritual, as being offered 
to a goddess, must be female animals. 

On the eastern end trains of fair and modest maidens 
walk two and two, with the flowing hair and graceful dress 
of noble Athenian ladies. Some bear baskets, others carry 
utensils of sacrifice and candelabra. Marshals direct their 
advance, and archons stand beyond them. In the midst of 
the central figures, where the peplos is presented, a priest- 
ess of Athené is taking from two young girls, charmingly 
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draped, the seats which they have poised upon their heads. 
All these characters are rendered with a force and spirit, a 
dignity and splendor, unequaled in narrative art. Only 
the most beautiful models, immortalized by a sculptor of 
noble ideality, could have inspired such a composition. 

The assembled deities who sit in silent majesty above 
the east entrance as spectators, perfectly calm and repose- 
ful, while all around is life and movement, are variously 
identified. We here follow the least conflicting interpre- 
tations of the British Museum. On the left is a youthful 
Hermes, with high boots, and a hole in his hand which 
once held a caduceus. Next him is Apollo, with his sister 
Artemis, who bears a torch, and Ares clasping his uplifted 
knee with careless grace. An enthroned Zeus is beside an 
unveiling Hera, with her attendant Iris, whose missing 
head was exhumed on the Acropolis in 1889. On the right 
a virginal Athené is seated next to the lame Hephestus 
leaning heavily on his knotted staff, while beyond them is 
Poseidon with flowing beard and enfolding Azmation. Near 
the end is a supposed Dionysos, draped over the shoulders, 
with a matronly Demeter, a veiled Aphrodité, and the young 
Eros holding a parasol. 

It might justly be imagined that achievements such as 
these must have won for Pheidias almost idolatrous ven- 
eration. But envy and malice are as old as the world, and 
no merit is proof against their venom. The perfect purity 
of Pheidias’s artistic style was indeed a reflection of his pu- 
rity of life. Prosperity had not corrupted him; but his very, 
success brought him enemies as well as admirers. They 


watched in vain for some genuine occasion of complaint, 
: 
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and then, impatient of fruitless watching, accused him of 
having embezzled a part of the gold which had been 
intrusted to him for draping Athené’s statue. Hostility 
to Pericles, with whom Pheidias was so closely and pub- 
licly linked, was another incentive to such attack. But 
the charge was indignantly and triumphantly met by weigh- 
ing the goddess’s golden garb, which could be taken off in 
an emergency, and finding it exact in value with the talents 
which had been melted down. A confusion of dates and 
events makes the latter portion of the sculptor’s history 
not quite clear; but it was probably after this episode that 
he was called to Elis to model the sublime statue of the 
Olympian Zeus; though some critics consider the Zeus an 
early work, preceding the Athené Parthenos. 

For the god who should sit in the great Temple of 
Olympia was to be the Panhellenic god—the expression of 
the united nation’s awe and gratitude; the highest visible 
ideal which mankind had yet reached of the Father of 
spirits and Ruler of,the earth. Only Pheidias’s master mind 
could worthily conceive such a deity. But his was the 
genius not merely to conceive, but to embody; and thus 
he was not only the prophet but the object teacher of his 
age. ‘For he created,” says an ancient writer, “a repre- 
sentation as perfect as was possible to human imagination 
of the ineffable nature of the Divinity; the giver of growth 
and life and all good things; . . . the stiller of sorrow, and 
guardian of men. Such light and grace, O Pheidias, are 
in this art of thine!” 

The statue, chryselephantine like Athené’s, but even 


more colossal in size, though in a seated posture, is cir- 
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cumstantially described by Pausanias. No copy has been 
handed down to us except the small engravings on some 
coins of Elis. Not to have seen the original was consid- 
ered by the Greeks the misfortune of a lifetime. It was 
from forty-five to fifty feet in height, and of such imposing 
Proportions that Strabo declared if Zeus had risen from 
his throne he would have carried away the temple roof. 
“The head was crowned with a wreath of Olive; the left 
hand held the scepter, bearing the eagle, the bird of Jupi- 
_ter; and a winged Niké hovered on the outstretched right 
hand. Thus the god was characterized with reference to 
the Olympic games as the bestower of victory. His chest 
and arms were bare; but a gold mantle, adorned with 
inlaid figures and lilies, covered the rest of his mighty 
form.” His brow inclined slightly forward in answer to 
his suppliants’ prayer; his ambrosial curls of gold drooped 
luxuriantly, and his piercing eye lightened. 

The rich throne and footstool were of gold and jewels, 
ivory and ebony, embellished with paintings and _ sculp- 
tures. Four feet and four columns sustained the weight. 
“ Behind, on the upper part of the throne which rose 
above the head of the statue, Pheidias introduced on one 
side figures of the Graces, on the other of the Seasons 
—three of each—Seasons and Graces alike, as Pausanias 
observes, the daughters of Zeus.” 

“On the general basis of the throne the subject was 
wrought in gold of Aphrodité rising from the sea, to be 
received by Eros, and crowned by Peitho (persuasion), in 
the midst of gods and goddesses.” Thus love and _har- 
mony hallowed the Olympian truce. 
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Above the golden lions of the footstool, sculptured 
Olympian and Athenian heroes, specially including Hercu- 
les and Theseus, fought and overcame the Amazons. Such 
legendary battles seemed to the warlike Greeks a satisfac- 
tory allegory of their own conflicts with Asiatic armies, 
and the prefigurement of their triumph. Hence their 
universal popularity. The sides of the heavy pier were 
sumptuously painted by Panznus, brother or nephew of 
Pheidias. Beneath the feet of the deity was the proud yet 
simple inscription, ‘“ Pheidias, son of Charmides, made 
me.” When all was done the sculptor prayed the god 
for some celestial sign of his divine approval. ‘ Where- 
upon,” says the chronicler, “a flash of lightning darted 
from the cloudless heavens, and smote the black mar- 
ble pavement before the throne.’’ Pausanias does not 
omit to tell us how he stood in the temple centuries 
afterward, and gazed not only at the god, but at the 
sacred spot upon the floor where the bolt of Jove had 
fallen. 

The fate of this resplendent statue, like that of many 
ancient prodigies, is shrouded in mystery. Some suppose 
it to have been destroyed at Olympia; some to have been 
struck by lightning. ‘Tradition relates that the Emperor 
Caligula wished to remove it to Rome, and have the head 
of Zeus exchanged for his own; but the offended god pro- 
tested against this proceeding with unearthly noises, from 
which the workmen fled in terror. Even in the fourth 
century, during the reign of Julian the Apostate, the 
Olympian Zeus continued to be worshiped in spite of the 
efforts of Constantine against paganism. It was probably 
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taken to Constantinople, and burned during the conflagra- 
tion of the palace of Lausus, 475 A. D. 

Throughout all classic ages its noble type was followed 
in every delineation of the king of the gods. But many 
sculptors shrank from so mighty a subject, and Zeus is con- 
sequently not so popular as other divinities in our galleries. 
Most pleasing among these representations are the mar- 
ble Jupiter Verospi, and the bust of Zeus from Otricolli, 
known as the Jupiter Otricoli, now in the Sala Rotonda 
of the Vatican. The latter is a work of the Roman period, 
with some exaggerated characteristics of Lysippos and the 
later Alexandrine masters, but undoubtedly modeled in 
the main after the ideal of Pheidias, and recalling that 
ideal by its lofty, expressive brow, its deep-set eyes, calm, 
full lips, and abundant hair and beard. 

Pheidias’s title of “the sculptor of the gods” is thus 
justified by all accounts of the magnificence of his Zeus 
and of the various statues of Athené, which were his legacy 
to Greece. A few fine statues of Venus are also mentioned 
among his works; especially the famous Aphrodite Ura- 
nia, said to have been made of gold, silver, and ivory, 
during his sojourn in Elis. This fair goddess was to him 
no sensual charmer, but the serene mother of all the love 
and beauty of the universe; and under his magic hand her 
divine and tender and spiritual nature was so impersonated 
as to heighten and purify even the poet's taste. 

But while Pheidias had been earning new laurels in 
Olympia, his enemies at Athens had not been idle. Time 
had but added to their hatred of his unrivaled art and of 
Pericles’s unrivaled government. It was the outbreak of 
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an evil and ungenerous temper which was finally to lead to 
the downfall of all Athenian glory. No more reason than 
before could be found for persecution ; and the accusation 
in the second case was as absurd as in the first. He was 
charged with sacrilege and impiety in having intruded his 
own portrait and that of Pericles among the fighting gods 
and heroes on the shield of Athené Parthenos. This sup- 
posed likeness of Pericles was a handsome, manly figure 
struggling with an Amazon, his features half concealed by 
an uplifted spear and by the helmet which the great states- 
man is reputed always to have worn. It seems incredible 
that malice should have triumphed; but by the aid of po- 
litical influence the foes of Pheidias succeeded in having 
him cast into the same prison in which Miltiades had suf- 
fered—where, according to some writers, the illustrious 
sculptor died, in about the seventieth year of his age. 
Other authorities assert that the second accusation came 
at an earlier date, and that he quitted Athens for Olympia, 
and there spent the last years of his life in honor and 
renown, ‘ 

Though our knowledge of Pheidias’s history may be 
imperfect, yet the study of centuries has familiarized the 
world with his art and with his character. Noble in all 
things, and grand both in conception and execution, his 
grandeur was never careless nor impatient of details. He 
was celebrated for the extraordinary finish of even his 
bees and flies, and for the delicacy of the fine engraving 
which he occasionally practiced as a recreation. His ¢ech- 
nigue Was as accurate as his imagination was powerful; 
and never before had man’s imagination of beauty been so 
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pure and unaffected, so sublime and so severe. He stands 
alone and supreme among artists; yet, should we seek 
some parallel to his genius in modern times, we may find 
dim traces of his spirit in the versatile excellences of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and in the austere majesty of Michael 
Angelo. 
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Pupils and Assoctates of Phetdias. 


ALTHOUGH Pheidias may fix our eye as the central fig- 
ure of classic art, we must comprehend in view the band 
of sculptors who grouped around him, and the vanishing 
perspective of great and little masters of Grecian prov- 
inces who longed to emulate Athenian skill. It was a 
bright and busy epoch, when quick appreciation encour- 
aged all men to do their best, and enthusiasm was ever 
ready to light the fire of genius. Every public enterprise 
had its artistic side, and sculptors and painters recognized 
their own dignity in*their services to the state. They 
made valor and victory immortal; they peopled the holy 
places with the choicest and best-loved heroes; and brought 
down the gods to men. 

This was the era of temple-building; for the historic 
shrines of Greece rose from a national impulse, and rose 
almost simultaneously, as if art and religion had effloresced 
together. None of these temples were remarkable for size 
—for we shall be astonished at their smallness when com- 
paring their dimensions with the medieval cathedrals of 
Europe—but all were remarkable for Beauty and for solidity. 

(158) 
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They were so admirably built, that had Time been the only 
destroyer many of them might smile on us to-day in ivory 
whiteness, with almost the charm of youth. There were no 
spires to fall, no arches to crumble, no stained and storied 
windows to be broken. Their heavy rectangular founda- 
tions and massive steps were firm as the rock beneath. 
Their strong and symmetrical colonnades, unworn by age, 
in an atmosphere too pure for decay, waited for the hand of 
violence to cast them down. Occasional earthquakes might 
shatter their marble aisles, but usually their ruin lies at 
the door of man, the spoiler, through whose ruthlessness 
one week of war can destroy the works of a century of 
peace. 

Imposing as was the new Parthenon upon the Acrop- 
olis of Athens, the full sanctity of the site was not vindi- 
cated till the ancient Temple of Athené Polias, the ven- 
erated Erechtheion, was also restored and dedicated, as 
before, to Athené, and to Erechtheus the first Athenian. 
With it had been associated the very earliest local tradi- 
tions. There the archaic, heaven-given image of Athené 
had been enshrined; there the bones of Cecrops were 
entombed; there the memory of Erechtheus was hallowed; 
there the fable of his birth, as a serpent, from Athene and 
Hephestus, and his nurture by Pandrosus, daughter of 
Cecrops, was kept in mind by the housing cf a sacred 
serpent, fed with honey-cake, and by Pandrosus’s graceful 
sanctuary. 

As the foundations were laid on varying levels, the 
building was necessarily irregular—much smaller than the 


Parthenon, and exceptionally picturesque in structure, It 
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was of the Ionic and not of the Doric order. The six col- 
umns before the eastern entrance were adorned with rich 
capitals, beautifully voluted and magnificently decorated. 
Gilding and coloring and luxurious ornament were every- 
where conspicuous. The inner cellas were divided by cross- 
walls; that of Athené being lighted by an ever-burning, 
golden candelabrum, the work of the sculptor Callimachus. 

At the north corner of the temple extended the narrow 
sanctuary of Pandrosos, roofed by a flat marble ceiling 
without a pediment. This ceiling was not supported by 
columns, but by six charming female figures, usually called 
caryatids. This term, which is not strictly correct, is 
probably derived from the women of Caria, who were 
doomed to bear perpetual burdens when the Athenians 
made them slaves. But the maidens of the Erechtheion 
are too easy in pose and too fair of face for any thought 
of slavery; and it is much more likely that their type was 
drawn from the Athenian women who took part in the 
Panathenaic procession, and from the legend of the Cane- 
phore, or virgin “basket-bearers,” who were reported to 
have dwelt.near Athené’s temple, and to have borne away 
on their heads in the night whatever was delivered to them 
by the priestess. So these stately figures of the porch 
have their heads crowned with basket-shaped capitals, 
their flowing tresses enhancing the size and apparent 
strength of the necks, and their classic draperies falling in 
vertical, symmetric folds. Their arms lifted their robes 
above the foot, while the knee of each is slightly bent, to 
relieve any stiffness of attitude. They look toward.the 
Parthenon, and still suggest the attractions of old. The 
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best of them, replaced in Athens by a terra-cotta copy, 
was removed to England by Lord Elgin, and now stands in 
the British Museum. 

The Erechtheion, though begun after the repulse of the 
Persians, was not completed before 409 B.c. Its frieze 
was not carved like that of other temples, but the re- 
liefs which embellished it were cut separately, in the Pen- 
telic marble then universally used, and were fastened with 
metal rivets on a black background of stone harmoniously 
painted. Below it ran the honeysuckle ornamentation. 
The remains of a bill have been discovered at Athens 
containing a list of the artists who worked upon the frieze, 
and the prices paid them. No familiar names are recog- 
nized, but it appears that the sculptors received about 
twelve dollars for each figure. All these reliefs are now so 
mutilated as to be past interpretation. We can not tell 
whether they represented a continuous scene, as in the 
Parthenon procession, or merely separate mythological 
groups. Fragments of chariots are discerned, and a 
female with a boy, who may perhaps be Demeter and 
Iacchus; for the Erechtheion shared in the - Venetian 
destruction of the monuments on the Acropolis. It had 
been comparatively undamaged by Turkish occupation, 
having been turned into a seraglio; but was so much 
injured by the cannonading of the siege that we can now 
judge of its full beauty only by ideal restorations. 

Even greater ruin fell at the same period on the Temple 
of Niké Apteros (Wingless Victory), which was approached 
from the right side of the Propylea. This little but sig- 
nificant and beautiful shrine was razed to its basement 
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by the Turks, but its fragments were happily found and 
reconstructed in 1835. It was only twenty-six feet long, 
and not quite eighteen feet broad, but was exquisite in 
the lightness of its design. Wingless Victory was but a 
paraphrase for a statue of Athene without wings, and 
therefore this sanctuary naturally partook of her honor, 
and indicated the retention of victory for Athens. Four 
slender but elegant Ionic columns ornament its front. A 
continuous marble frieze, part of which is to be seen in 
England, ran around the temple. Many of the figures on 
its reliefs are now headless, and not clearly intelligible. A 
battle between Greeks and Persians is evidently delineated 
on the north and south sides, while gods and goddesses 
appear to be in conclave on the east. 

Far more interesting, however, are the peculiarly at- 
tractive reliefs which decorated a projecting balustrade 
around the temple. These, generally believed to have 
been executed soon after the sculptures upon the Par- 
thenon, are delightful in line, but have an element of 
refined sensuousness that preferably assigns their com- 
position to the younger Attic school. The stone slabs 
on which they are cut are three feet high, and may have 
contained about fifty-six figures, forty-two of which, more 
or less fragmentary, have been discovered. They are 
representations of ‘ Victories,” with strong, swift wings 
and long, semitransparent draperies, leading cows to sacri- 
fice, or preparing to raise atrophy. The beautiful limbs 
seem to shine through the garments, and the varied at- 
titudes are excessively graceful. Most popular among 


these broken but lovely forms is The Sandal-looser, in 
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the act of raising her foot to adjust or remove her san- 
dal. The treatment of the draperies well illustrates the 
genius of the age. 

And this genius was displayed not only in Athens but 
in other sacred and favored spots. Worthy homes were 
provided for the local gods. At Delphi, where the won- 
drous oracle spoke by its priestess, Apollo had been pre- 
historically adored in a cave whence the intoxicating 
fumes arose so potently that the very goats which fed 
beside it frisked in frenzy. There, on a rude slab, frag- 
mentary feet of an equally rude statue were observable. 
But soon the roads were thronged by pilgrims, necessitat- 
ing a shrine, whose wealth was recounted in the Iliad. Its 
treasury was most useful as a bank where property might 
be safely deposited. Then an ancient temple was built, 
and burned, and replaced, and grew famous and revered. 
On the inner walls of the sacred edifice were engraved 
such brief maxims of the seven sages as “ Know thyself,” 
“ Know the opportunity,” ‘“‘ Nothing too much.” The Del- 
phic oracle did indeed know its opportunity, for it ruled 
the policy of Greece for centuries, and its priests dictated 
to the world. 

So it was meet that the temple should be lavishly 
embellished. All its front was of Parian marble, and 
Praxias, pupil of Calamis, gave his best efforts to the 
adornment of its pediments. The glories of Apollo, its 
own deity, with his sister Artemis, were of course to be 
exhibited. Latona, their mother, and Dionysos, so associ- 
ated with the solar myth, were grouped with Apollo, the 


Muses, and the personification of the setting sun. The 
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metopes commemorated the labors of Hercules, and the 
destruction of threatening monsters; for here Apollo had 
slain the serpent Python. The shrine and groves were 
especially rich in votive offerings, most of them statues, 
which had been set up at Delphi from the earliest Doric 
ages. More than three thousand works of art accumulated 
through the days of Pericles to the reign of Nero. The 
spectators who gathered at all the musical and poetical 
competitions might have enjoyed many object-lessons in 
the whole course of Grecian art, and could almost have 
reconstructed Grecian history from the pious sculptures. 
Most of these were afterward plundered and scattered over 
Roman soil. The bronze tripod on which the priestess 
sat, with its three intertwining serpents, was finally carried 
by the Emperor Constantine to Constantinople. Within 
the temple was the omphalos or central stone of the world, 
daily anointed with oil and decked with flowers, beside 
which rested two golden eagles. 

Some sketch of the general characteristics of votive 
temples in Greece may ‘aid us in picturing them to our 
imagination. They stood upon a platform of steps, uneven 
in number—usually three—so that the right foot might first 
be placed upon the steps and first enter the porch. A 
private inclosure, sometimes extensive enough for groves 
and gardens, surrounded them. In this inclosure were 
votive statues, statues of the gods, little chapels or treas- 
ure-houses, and altars. Here, before the entrance, were 
vessels of holy water for sprinkling and purification; and 
here, in the open air, the hands were uplifted in prayer, 
gifts were brought, and libations poured out. 
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“Facing the altar for burnt-offerings rose the facade 
of the temple, to which votive offerings were fastened in 
addition to the sculptures of the frieze and pediment. 
Tripods and statues crowned the top of the gable; golden 
tripods or similar ornaments were placed on its edges, and 
golden shields were often suspended on the architrave, as, 
for instance, in the Parthenon. Statues of priests and priest- 
esses stood at the sides of the entrance. The number and 
value of the offerings increased on entering the pronaos, 
where valuable plate was frequently kept. The cella was 
fitted up in a still more splendid style. The divine image 
was enthroned in a carefully secluded space or niche, but 
always under shelter from above. The images of friendly 
deities might be placed in its vicinity.” 

Through such descriptions we comprehend the details 
of the famous Temple of Olympia which inshrined the 
Pheidian Zeus. In its Altis, or sacred grove, which Pindar 
assures us Heracles himself had measured out, were hun- 
dreds of votive statues, realistic portraits, in many cases, 
of the victors in the games, of whom a catalogue was kept 
from 776 B.c. Thus the best physical types of the nation 
were preserved, and the very image of a hero became his 
own monument. Great pains were taken with the like- 
ness of any athlete who had been thrice triumphant in the 
Olympian contest, or of any general who had gained signal 
victories in the wars of the people. 

For in Olympia united Greece joined in worship and 
festivity. Its ruler, Zeus, was there to bless the assembly ; 
and he, as sole giver of victory, was the dispenser of 
rewards. Some little distance from the temple, beyond 
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the Altis, were the Stadion and the Hippodrome, where 
Myron found the models of his grand statues, The Discus- 
thrower, and Ladas the Runner. We do not know how 
heavy the discus was supposed to be, and therefore can not 
guess how far Myron might have expected it to be thrown; 
but an ancient specimen, exhumed at A°gina, and now kept 
among the bronzes of Munich, weighs four pounds, and is 
about eight inches in diameter. A peculiar row of statues 
stood at the entrance of the Stadion where it opened into 
the Altis. They were bronze images of Zeus, whose cost 
was paid from fines imposed upon competitors who had 
infringed the strict Olympic rules. 

All artists, from every state, came to see the prowess 
of the combatants and to admire their muscular develop- 
ment. Wrestling and boxing continued the sports. The 
nude bodies were always anointed with oil and sprinkled 
with sand. The marble group of The Wrestlers, now in 
Florence, shows us how violently such exercises were con- 
ducted. The prizes in the games were garlands of wild 
olive, cut with a goldert’sickle from the sacred tree which 
Heracles had brought to Elis. To win these garlands was 
the height of happiness, and the dream of a lifetime. Even 
to see one’s friends so blessed was indescribable felicity. 
To a father whose two sons had been crowned the excited 
populace exclaimed, “ Die, Diagoras! for thou hast now 
nothing but divinity to desire.’ Our modern mercenary 
standards hardly appreciate such honorable rewards. 

As religion and art were both to grace the triumph, the 
victors marched to the Temple of Zeus amid the songs of 


the multitude, and over flowers that strewed their way. 
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There, before the god, on a sculptured table of ivory and 
gold, made by Colotes, pupil of Pheidias, were laid the 
olive-wreaths for the conquerors, and the palm-branches 
to put into their hands. The chryselephantine Zeus smiled 
approval through the open doors. All who wished might 
enter and behold his majesty. From the cella, flights of 
steps led into an upper gallery, where, looking down into 
the sanctuary, another point of view might be gained. 

Libon of Elis is commonly believed to have been the 
architect of the temple, which was of the Doric order, 
built about 470-455 B. C., of native coarse stone covered 
with a thin but glittering coat of stucco, and tiled with 
Pentelic marble. A terrific earthquake in the fifth century 
a. p. shook the grand edifice literally to pieces, and the 
river Alpheos overflowed its site. A thicket of tangled 
vegetation sprang above it, and sand and mud effectually 
buried it; but a French expedition in 1829 discovered its 
metopes ; and the excavations of the German Government, 
begun in 1875, have unearthed its extensive remains, and 
fortunately restored to us the sculptures of both its pedi- 
ments. 

On the metopes now in the Louvre and at Olympia 
the labors of Heracles, chief of athletes, are most appro- 
priately represented. ‘The reliefs are excellently done, but 
the artists are unknown, though some believe them to 
have been Alcamenes or Poeonius. We see Heracles, an 
admirably molded but broken figure, struggling with the 
gigantic Cretan bull, which he seizes by the nose. On 
other slabs he sweeps the Augzan stables, clubs the triple 
giant Geryon, and kills the Nemzan lion. Most interest- 
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ing and best preserved is the Atlas metope, where Hera- 
cles, who has so obligingly taken the weight of the world 
upon himself, stands with uplifted arms and bowed head, 
upon which is a cushion to make the load easier. Before 
him is Atlas, who, free from his burden, stretches out his 
hands toward him with the apples of the Hesperides. Be- 
hind him a Hesperid raises her left hand to the cushion, as 
if to aid in its support. 

The fragments of the eastern pediment, above which 
were gilded figures of Victory, introduce us to the work 
of Paionios, a sculptor of Mende, in Thrace, whom some 
consider a pupil of Pheidias, and others regard as an in- 
dependent master. An inscription on a block of marble 
dug from the ruins informs us that Pceonius was victor in 
a contest of artists for the execution of a part of this pedi- 
ment. He chose as subject the preparation for a chariot 
race between Pelops and Ginomaus. A standing Zeus, 
whom we have in torso, presides in the center. On the 
right is Pelops turning toward Hippodameia, whom he 
hopes to receive as bride. Near him are the horses of his 
chariot, his charioteer, and grooms. On the left, Géno- 
maus, who, like Pelops, is now legless, is slightly elevated 
above his wife, Sterope, a matronly figure. The reclining 
old man, often called the “Troubled Seer,” broken boy, 
and the river-god Alpheios balance, at one end of the pedi- 
ment, a kneeling girl and the river-god Cladeos at the 
other. This was an almost conventional arrangement of 
the age. 

None of these figures can compare for a moment with 
the compositions of Pheidias. They are regular even to 
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stiffness, and heavy and hard in anatomy, though the faces 
are expressive. But a fine statue of Victory in Parian 
marble was discovered at Olympia in 1875, below which 
were carved the words, “ Paionios, the Mendzan, made it.” 
This is the statue of which Pausanias writes: “ Those of 
the Dorian Messenians who received Naupactus from the 
Athenians offered the statue of Niké ona pillar. It is the 
work of Paionios, and was erected from the booty taken 
from the enemy.” The headless form, as we now gaze 
upon it, with drapery blown grandly by the winds, stands 
bending forward a little, over six feet high, having just 
alighted from the skies, with one foot lightly touching the 
fragment of an eagle. 

To the Athenian Alcamenes, who is known to have as- 
sisted Pheidias in his labors at Olympia, the sculptures of 
the western pediment of the temple are doubtfully as- 
signed. They portray the struggle of the Centaurs and 
Lapiths at the marriage of Peirithoés; selected, according 
to Pausanias, because Peirithods was a son of Zeus, and 
Theseus his descendant. The Centaurs are seizing and 
fighting for Deidameia the bride, over whom a central 
Apollo, with calm, divine head, stretches his arm protect- 
ingly. Peirithods hastens to her rescue on the right ; 
Theseus, with uplifted axe, is on the left. Centaurs, 
Lapiths, and females, very much mutilated, compose the 
rest of the group. Reclining women of most mature pro- 
portions are at the angles. In the restorations they are 
very conspicuous. Mr. Lloyd remarks that the subjects 
of the two pediments pair in a general sense, as both 
victories “are gained over opponents of brutalized habits 
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and customs, and hence are naturally emblematical of that 
superseding of coarse and violent manners by milder and 
more graceful civilization, of which the Olympic feast, with 
its sacred truce and emulative contests for an olive crown, 
the symbol of peace, was so apt a celebration.” 

Though the pediment of Alcamenes is superior to that 
of Poeonius, and remarkable for its largeness of style, yet 
there is much carelessness in its finish; and, except in the 
noble Apollo head, it does not sufficiently impress us with 
the abilities of this admirable sculptor who was contem- 
porary and pupil of Pheidias. Alcamenes, though Lem- 
nian by birth, was an Athenian citizen by descent and 
adoption. He appeared at his best in single figures of 
gods and goddesses, in which could be traced the lofty 
ideality of Pheidias, united with a delicate tenderness 
peculiar to himself. Lucian praises the lovely cheeks, 
hands, and taper fingers of his majestic Venus in a temple 
garden beyond the walls of Athens; and Cicero tells us 
how skillfully he made a statue of Hephestus, in which 
the plainly discernible lameness did not mar the harmony 
or beauty. He worked both in bronze and marble, and 
also carved a noteworthy Dionysos, or Bacchus, in gold 
and ivory, for a Lemnian shrine at Athens. 

Like Pheidias, Alcamenes devoted himself to the gods; 
the chief exception among his masterpieces being a bronze 
figure of a victor in the Pentathlon, renowned in antiquity 
as The Exemplary. But he preferred as his subjects the 
divinities whom Pheidias had not immortalized. We 
read of his Ares, and of his triple Hecate, which was 


placed on a tower of the Acropolis, and was composed of 
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three statues standing back to back. For some sugges- 
tion of his ideal and attractive style we may refer to a 
head of Asklepios (4sculapius) in the British Museum, 
very beautiful and benign in expression, which was prob- 
ably modeled after the type fixed of the god in Alca- 
menes’s chryselephantine statue. The hair and beard 
closely resemble the locks of the Pheidian Zeus, but the 
eyes and mouth are sweeter and younger, and the forehead 
lower, though still stately. 

Yet Alcamenes was not the favorite pupil of Pheidias. 
That honor was reserved for Agoracritos of Paros, who 
does not seem, however, to have been equal in genius to 
his companion. But Pheidias aided him with all possible 
help in the completion of his figures and in the arrange- 
ment of his groups. He is said to have competed with 
Alcamenes in making a marble Aphrodité. Being sur- 
passed by his rival, Agoracritos changed the statue toa 
Nemesis, which was set up in the Temple of Rhamnus— 
a singular transformation for a Venus! It was more than 
fifteen feet high, carved from a block of marble which 
the Persians had brought to Greece, fondly hoping to 
make it into a trophy for the capture of Athens. They 
left it behind them when they fled. The goddess wore on 
her head a diadem adorned with stags and Victories in re- 
lief ; in her hand she held an apple-bough and a cup. A 
small Nemesis in the Lateran Museum may be a copy 
of this temple-image of Agoracritos, and a part of a head 
with waving hair, now in the British Museum, found at 
Rhamnus, may be a fragment of the original statue itself. 
It includes the right eyelid, cheek, and forehead above the 
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ear, On the crown of the head eleven holes are pierced in 
the marble, evidently for the attachment of a wreath or 
other ornament. The left side and back of the head have 
been cut or broken away. 

Colotes, another talented Pheidian pupil or associate, 
confined himself to chryselephantine processes, and was 
especially helpful to the great master in fashioning out 
with him the details of the Olympian Zeus. Thrasymedes 
of Paros had been similarly instructed, and made, in after- 
days, an excellent gold and ivory colossal Asklepios, a 
copy of which still survives on a Grecian coin. 

A few able followers of Myron perpetuated his older 
school. Lycios of Eleuthere, commonly spoken of as his 
son or pupil, inherited some of his vigorous characteristics. 
His principal work was a spirited assemblage of thirteen 
figures in bronze, grouped on a semicircular base. It was 
a votive offering of the Apollonians, displaying Zeus de- 
ciding the combat between Memnon and Achilles and their 
train. Lycios excelled, too, in supple and graceful attitudes. 
His bronze youth with’ holy water is described by Pau- 
sanias; and Pliny alludes to a Boy with a Censer, blow- 
ing the expiring fire—a kind of classic altar-boy—whose 
vitality and energy recalled Myron’s own manner. Both 
of these statues were on the Athenian Acropolis. 

On the same Acropolis might have been seen Stron- 
gylion’s Trojan Horse with its inclosed warriors—of 
bronze instead of wood. The base of this, with its dedi- 
catory inscription, was disinterred between the Propylea 
and the Parthenon in 1840. Strongylion imitated Myron 
in realistic animals. He was, in addition, the sculptor of 
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an Artemis Steira, of three Muses on Mount Helicon, of a 
Boy, admired and cherished by the Roman Brutus, and 
of an Amazon which so pleased the Emperor Nero that 
he always carried it about with him on his travels. 

But as an artist of Amazons Cresilas of Cydonia was 
more successful. He entered into competition with Pheid- 
ias, Polycleitos, and Phradmon for an Amazon intend- 
ed for the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Polycleitos ob- 
tained the first prize; but Cresilas’s statue was deservedly 
applauded. The arm was raised, the simple drapery of the 
chiton fell loosely down, and the right breast was wounded 
and bare. This was engraved upon gems, and is repro- 
duced in marble at Rome. The so-called Mattei Amazon 
of the Vatican is probably a copy of the Amazon of Pheid- 
ias. But Cresilas will be equally remembered as the pos- 
sible author of the portrait bust of Pericles, whose type 
has come to be accepted as a satisfactory likeness of that 
wise statesman. The Greek heads of the British Museum, 
of the Vatican, and of the Munich Glyptothek are all sup- 
posed to be derived from one original. The face is grand 
and dignified, the hair and beard are in short, thick curls 
in the Pheidian manner, and a helmet crowns the brow. 

Callimachus, an Athenian, already mentioned as having 
erected the golden candelabrum before Athené Polios, was 
so noted for the excessive and unnecessary carefulness of his 
work that he obtained the surname of “ Katatexitechnos 4 

__“the diluter of art.” He frittered away in finish all the 
strong points of his compositions. This was painfully 
evident in his group of Dancing Lacedemonian Girls, 
who could not be allowed to dance naturally. But Cal- 
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limachus is said to have constructed a lamp that would 
burn a year without going out—-which was most useful for 
temple purposes—and has a higher architectural title to 
fame by the invention of the Corinthian capital. This, the 
legend narrates, flashed on him like an inspiration, when 
passing by a young girl’s grave, where the wild acanthus, 
the thistle of Greece, grew luxuriantly over a tile-covered 
basket that had been laid on it. He immediately saw how 
the beautiful leaves could be made to cluster round the 
top of a column; and from the city of Corinth, where this 
idea came to him, the new order was named. 

Callimachus’s elaborate refinement was not shared by 
Demetrios of Alopepe, another Attic artist who claimed to 
be the realist of his times, and devoted himself to truth 
and ¢echnigue. Then, as now, this profession of absolute 
truth was somewhat alarming, for it gave his portrait stat- 
ues most unflattering traits, and led him to a choice of 
subjects which sagacious sculptors avoided. A priestess of 
Athené, sixty-four years old, was not attractive in marble; 
and of his more renowned portrait of the Corinthian general 
Pelichus we have Lucian’s question, “ Hast thou seen it, 
with its corpulent stomach and bald pate, half devoid of 
drapery, the stray hairs of the beard blown by the wind, 
and the veins so marked that it is like the very man him- 
self?’ But the countrymen of Demetrios appreciated his 
skill, though they deprecated his vulgarity; and as these 
statues were so lifelike that they might “run away from 
their pedestals,” they found a place on the Acropolis. 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, was Demetrios’s con- 
temporary, but never attained to eminence. He brought 
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up his famous son as a sculptor; and before the graces of 
philosophy won Socrates from art, it is asserted that he 
had executed a relief of The Three Graces, which was 
long displayed near the entrance to the Acropolis. If a 
relief in the Chiaramonti Gallery of the Vatican, which 
some authorities have supposed to be this work, should 
really prove to be so, we may feel that art did not lose as 
much as philosophy gained. 

Similar reliefs, however, of ancient date, are preserved 
at Athens, and may have been offerings to the Graces 
from anonymous artists. A peculiarly fine relief, also 
from an unknown hand, and probably from the Pheidian 
age, if not earlier, was brought from Eleusis to Athens in 
1859. It represents Demeter and Cora, the Eleusinian 
deities, performing some religious rite upon the young 
Triptolemos who stands between them, and who may sym- 
bolize some actual boy dedicated to the temple service, or 
mythical youth commissioned to teach agriculture to man. 
The figures of the goddesses are tranquil, solemn, and 
heroic, and differ greatly in the style and treatment of 
their draperies. One of them was decked with bracelets, 
necklace, and ear-rings—the rivet holes where they were 
fastened being still perceptible. 

Very interesting old sepulchral reliefs Of thisv ora 
somewhat later period have been excavated from walls 
or tombs in the Ceramicus, the Athenian burying-ground. 
They are conventionally ornamented with rosettes, vo- 
lutes, and acanthus leaves; often significantly painted ; 
are either domestic or mythological in character, and of 


many different degrees of merit—as gravestones might be 
¢) 
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sculptured by celebrated masters or by the humblest arti- 
sans. The pang of separation, more or less affectingly but 
always simply portrayed, is the common subject. Orpheus’s 
farewell to Eurydice was a favorite motive, and was copied 
or varied in a number of reliefs, three specimens of which 
may be examined in Rome, Naples, and Paris. Orpheus 
and Eurydice gaze mournfully into each other’s eyes, while 
Hermes, guide of the dead, takes the hand of the grieving 
wife to lead her into hades. A smaller stele in the British 
Museum brings before us a rider on a prancing horse, 
beside which runs a boy in a short cAzton. It is inscribed: 
“After many pleasant sports with my comrades, I, who 
sprang from dust, am dust once more. Iam Aristocles of 
the Pirzeus, son of Menon.” Doubtless he was often 
remembered in the annual festival held in Attica for 
the dead—a classic “ All-Souls’ Day’’—when the tomb- 
stones were washed, anointed with oil, and hung with 
flowers. 

Passing now from Attica to the Peloponnesus, we must 
no longer defer to notice a most distinguished master who 
sought to win for the school of Argos such glory as Pheid- 
las had bestowed upon Athens. Polycleitos of Sicyon, 
Pheidias’s associate, and his fellow-pupil in the school of 
Myron, had been in youth considered his equal in genius. 
He had even excelled him in his figure of an Amazon. 
Quintilian, Pliny, Aristotle, Lucian, Cicero, and many other 
learned and tasteful writers, are enthusiastic in their praises 
of Polycleitos as an artist. Yet he did not possess the com- 
manding power of Pheidias, nor his clear and celestial im- 


agination. His forte lay chiefly in the splendid rendering 
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of the human form in the vigor of youth and in all the 
development of elastic strength. His athletes are thor- 
oughly natural, broad, and yet refined in their contours. 
One alluded to by Pliny, scraping with the strigil, was a 
marvel of masculine grace; yet this was surpassed by his 
Diadumenos, a young and beautiful victor, raising his 
arms to clasp the garland about his head. The Diadume- 
nos was not only extravagantly admired, but was finally 
sold for a sum equivalent to one hundred thousand dollars. 
Two of its reproductions are in the British Museum. 

Polycleitos was an authority not only in the practice but 
in the theory of art. He wrote a celebrated treatise upon 
the structure of the human figure, which has been unfortu- 
nately lost, but which was acknowledged as the standard 
of proportions. Then, to illustrate his own principles and 
to embody them for his students, he made the magnificent 
statue of the Doryphorus, a nameless athlete holding a 
spear, which was known to all the Greek world as “the 
Canon.” Copies of this are thought to be recognized in 
various museums, especially in a marble figure at Naples, 
and a head from Herculaneum in bronze. 

Bronze was regarded by Polycleitos as the suitable 
medium for athletes, marble being better adapted to vir- 
gins and to the gods. His manly forms, though graceful, 
were squarely and massively built ; but they were so har- 
monious that their muscular development never seemed 
overstrained. Their fose was easy and light; resting the 
weight upon one leg with agile force. Their fine, ex- 
panded breasts were universally commended, and their 
hair was arranged with great primness. A group of two 
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naked boys, throwing dice of knucklebones (Astragali- 
zontes), somewhat in the genre style, was called by Pliny 
a perfect work of art, and was treasured in the palace of 
Titus. 

Like most of the older sculptors, Polycleitos seldom 
considered the realistic woman worthy of attention. Two 
small, grave canephore, or Basket-Bearers, reminding us in» 
bronze of the caryatids of the Erechtheion, are, however, 
attributed to him, as well as the Amazons of which we have 
already spoken. A warlike maiden, strong and fair, yet 
differing in type from a youth, was a theme congenial to 
the Grecian chisel. All Amazons executed for Ephesus 
were modeled in bronze, and commemorated the legend- 
ary strife with Dionysos, when these defeated female war- 
riors took refuge in the Temple of Diana. Marble copies 
slightly varied, taken from the bronze of Polycleitos, are 
believed to be extant in Berlin, and in the Vatican and 
Capitoline Museums. 

In closer rivalry with Pheidias, Polycleitos also at- 
tempted chryselephantite statuary. As Pheidias had shown 
his countrymen the kingly Zeus, so Polycleitos selected the 
queenly Hera for representation. The old temple of the 
goddess had been demolished by fire, and in her new tem- 
ple, between Argos and Mycene, Polycleitos’s colossal im- 
age was to be enthroned. His technical proficiency as a 
worker and chaser of metals, and his knowledge of engrav- 
ing, no less than his long career as a sculptor, fitted him to 
undertake the task. Hera sat upright as bride, with a 
diadem on which were embossed the Graces and the Sea-. 


sons. A luxuriant vine of gold overgrew her throne, and 


AMAZON. 


Museum of Berlin. 
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a lion’s skin was spread beneath her feet. She was draped 
in golden garments, with only the head, neck, and arms of 
ivory. One extended hand held out the scepter and cuckoo, 
with the other she clasped a pomegranate. On the feast 
of her dedication occurred the incident of which ancient 
and modern poets alike have sung. When the sacrifice was 
to be offered, a chariot was seen approaching through the 
woods, drawn by two fair youths yoked together. In it 
sat the aged priestess Cydippe, whom her sons, Cleobis and 
Biton, having no oxen, had themselves thus brought to the 
temple. The multitude burst into acclamations at their 
piety, and the mother prayed the goddess to reward them: 
“Grant them, O Hera, thy best gift of gifts!” Then 
Hera lightened from her jeweled eyes; the thunder 
sounded; and the crowd was hushed. But when they 
sought for the brothers, they found them lying, smiling, 
side by side: for death was the granted gift. Statues 
were raised to them at Delphi; “ for,” said the people, 
“whom the gods love die young.” 

Though the exalted majesty of Pheidian art did not 
breathe from the Polycleitan Hera, yet she was far superior 
to the old temple goddess whose colossal head has been 
found at Olympia; and her dignified mien, air of elegant 
distinction, and grand, sedate expression deeply impressed 
the national mind. She became the type of the future 
Hera, as the Olympian god of Zeus. The large heads of 
Juno (Hera Farnese) preserved at Naples, and in Villa 
Ludovisi, Rome, though their actual authors can not be 
ascertained, recall the lineaments of Polycleitos’s goddess 
in their fundamental elements of force and beauty. A 
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statue of Hermes is also particularized as Polycleitos’s 
only other sculptured divinity, 

As the greatest of Peloponnesian masters, Polycleitos 
founded a school which attained to high local reputation. 
But his followers, though numerous, did not achieve a last- 
ing fame. Most important among them was Naucydes, who 
made a gold and ivory Hebe in attendance upon the Ar- 
give chryselephantine Juno. In the same temple he exe- 
cuted a Hermes and a Hecate. His abilities were equally 
conspicuous in figures of wrestlers and boxers, and espe- 
cially in a youthful Discobolos, from which a fine young 
athlete with a disk, now standing in the Vatican and often 
reproduced, may have been derived. A more sentimental 
side of Naucydes’s character was evidenced by his statue 
of Erinna, the Lesbian poetess, who died at the age of nine- 
teen, having been in her short life the friend of Sappho, 
and almost as sweet a singer. 

A younger Polycleitos succeeded as brother and pupil 
to Naucydes. He, too, was expert in modeling Olympian 
victors, but seems to have been animated by a strange am- 
bition to embody a new and original conception of Zeus. 
Being employed upon a votive offering for the Argives, he 
made a mild and friendly Jupiter Meilichios; and afterward 
a most amiable Zeus Philios for the temple at Megalopolis, 
in which the god appeared as the patron of friendship, 
holding the cheerful cup of fellowship as well as the royal 
eagle. But this effort to bring down the kingly father into 
festive companionship with his subjects was not looked 
upon with favor. 


Other and far more extensive labors in the Pelopon- 
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nesus, with no inscriptions as to date or authorship, have 
been brought to light, during the present century, on the 
lonely heights between Basse and Phigaleia. They are 
remains of a temple to Apollo, the healer, who was be- 
lieved to have saved that secluded country from a pesti- 
lence which ravaged Greece at the opening of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. The grateful people, desiring to make 
their thank-offering worthy of the deliverance, sent to 
Athens for the architect Ictinus, so renowned as the 
builder of the Parthenon. It is supposed, moreover, that 
Attic artists of high reputation may have furnished the de- 
signs for the frieze, though the execution may have been 
intrusted to local talent. The subjects are familiar Attic 
themes; but the reliefs seem to have been cut in the mar- 
ble simply from drawings, and not from models. Though 
often referred to as examples of the Pheidian period, their 
affinity is with the sculptures of the Theseion, as we shall 
perceive upon nearer examination. Some critics have con- 
jectured that they detect in them the methods of the fol- 
lowers of Myron. 

Though the temple was smaller than the Parthenon, it 
was a very splendid edifice for so remote a province as 
Phigaleia. Its material was the bluish-gray limestone of 
the neighboring rocks, made bright with stucco, and shining 
with marble roof-tiles and capitals. A colossal acrolith of 
Apollo stood within. This was reduced to bits, though a 
marble hand and foot still remain to indicate its size and 
style. Many of the pillars of the temple are yet upright, 
and the ruins form a most romantic feature in the rugged 
mountain landscape which overlooks Arcadia. A graphic 
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and accurate description of them, with admirable illustra- 
tions, has been published by Prof. Cockerell. 

The marble frieze of this Phigalian temple, as well as 
its fragmentary series of metopes, was purchased by the 
English Government, and is now added to the British 
Museum, where it may be contrasted with the frieze of the 
Parthenon. The slabs, a little over two feet high, extend, 
when placed together, to a length of one hundred and one 
feet. Eleven render the conflict between the Centaurs 
and Lapiths, while twelve are occupied with the battle of 
the Greeks and Amazons. Though the subjects are trite 
the treatment is original. Repose and majesty had been 
so characteristic of Greek art that even its combats, with 
all their energy, had never been devoid of dignity. But in 
these sculptures reckless action, unbridled passion, the 
rage of war, and all excesses of violence run riot over the 
marble. Apollo, rushing on with Artemis in his stag-drawn 
chariot, shoots his arrows at the Centaurs, who madly seize 
the flying women, and bite and kick their foes. The Ama- 
zons are almost as fierce and furious. It is as if the civil 
war impending over the land had kindled the imagination 
with destructive fires. There is genius in the intensity, but 
it is not the genius of sustained power. 

Some softer touches in certain noble Greek faces—in the 
expression of an Amazon who is dying on the field, of an- 
other who is wounded and taken by a warrior from her 
horse, or of a third who seems suddenly to turn from at- 
tack to protection—give occasional pathos to the scene. 
Many details of Athenian armor and costume were added. 
The nude figures are in extremely high relief, while the 
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draperies of the Amazons are more slightly cut, and are 
coarse and heavy even in their wild flutterings. Every- 
where we notice the straining after effect at any price, and 
by the most rapid workmanship. As a composition, this 
frieze was undoubtedly most popular in its day, for parts 
of it were copied separately and sent to various localities. 
The metopes of the temple, which were not quite two feet 
square, have been so broken that we can not read their 
story: but like motives must have inspired them; though 
mingled with their combatants are struggling females, Mz- 
nads preparing for the dance, and gods or women who are 
playing the lyre. 

Thus we catch a glimpse of the transition stage which 
soon passed from the calmness and contemplativeness of 
Pheidian art to the more vivid naturalism and individual 
passion of the younger Attic school. The national ideal 
grew less lofty, and private interests more importunate. 
The good of the state had ceased to be the joy of the peo- 
ple; and strife and selfishness made life more complex, 
and demanded more complex expression. Man was less 
divine, his faith was waning, and his gods descended to his 
own level. Serenity and grandeur were no longer in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the age. But the beauty and the 
genius of Greek sculpture were still so fair and flourishing 
that posterity will not linger on what is lost, but finds a 
new charm of sympathetic feeling in the comprehensive 


loveliness which remains. 
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Later Attic and Alexandrine Masters. 


To those who stood upon the confines of Art’s new 
domain, who had not yet abandoned the moderation which 
the older teachings so strongly inculcated, but who realized 
what an unknown mine of expression lay hidden in the 
marble, there must have been endless fascination in the 
free exercise of plastic skill. We can almost hear them 


saying : 
“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


And their creations corresponded to their desires. The 
pure placidity of high cMssic art vanished. The chisel did 
not pause at limbs and lines and the perfections of the 
body; but from the sculptured faces spoke a soul—a soul 
which was not always serene, as in primitive days, but 
which hovered on the lips with longing, and was sad, 
spirited, or seductive in its eloquent silence. It was a 
style which, when exaggerated, inevitably tended to weak- 
ness and false sentiment; but while its impulses were still 
animated by correct taste its results were captivating. 
First, then, among the artists who began to make_the 
traditions of the past more pliant, we have the name ‘of 
(184) 
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Cephisodotos, father of Praxiteles, and possibly pupil of 
Alcamenes. Like his great predecessors, he worked most 
lovingly upon statues of the gods. Pliny and Pausanias 
extol his bronze image of Athené in the Pireus. His 
statues of the Muses for the groves of Helicon may per- 
haps have served as models for all future Muses. But 
when we contemplate a marble group at Munich, now 
authenticated as a copy of Cephisodotos’s Eirene bearing 
the Young Ploutos, we can ourselves judge how happily 
he combined the strictness of high art with a tender, hu- 
man sympathy. Eirene, a life-sized figure, with graceful 
chiton and long, loose hair circled by a fillet, holds the child 
upon her arm, looking affectionately into his face, while he 
caressingly tries to stroke her chin. Such a group was 
often attempted in the Attic school, and illustrates what a 
German critic cleverly calls “the nursery-maid motive.” 
We shall see it again in the more famous example of 
Praxiteles, and in the later Silenus and Bacchus in the 
Vatican and the Louvre. In the present case Eirene, God- 
dess of Peace, acts allegorically as nurse to the little Plou- 
tos, God of Wealth, who in the original composition bore a 
cornucopia as his appropriate emblem. 

But the new departure of the fourth century was much 
more strikingly exhibited in its chief master, the Attic 
Scopas. Though a native of the’island of Paros, he spent 
the most of his life in Athens. Having gained early repu- 
tation as an architect as well as sculptor, he was invited 
to the Peloponnesus to rebuild the important Temple of 
Athené Alea, at Tegea. On its front pediment were sculp- 
tured fifteen heroes engaged in hot pursuit of the Caly- 
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donian boar. The broken head of this marble boar, pierced 
with arrow holes, has been recovered. 

From the list of works by Scopas noted in classic writers, 
we perceive that he represented in his statues gods and god- 
desses and their attendants, with personifications of such 
poetic sentiments as “longing,” “consolation,” and “ de- 
sire.” All were pathetic, vigorous, or beautiful. His ver- 
satility was as astonishing as his artistic sense was exact. 
Like a skillful musician he could transpose his motives into 
varying keys without diminishing the power or sweetness 
of the melody. Himself profoundly impressed by them, he 
was able profoundly to impress others. 

In the lightness and ‘suggestive spirituality of marble 
Scopas found the medium most suited to his ideas. An 
early Aphrodité Pandemos, executed while he was still 
almost a student, was his only recorded work in bronze. 
Although very little is known of this Venus riding a 
Goat, it was supposed to portray the more sensual and 
lawless side of love, in contrast with the divine benignity 
of a Venus Urania, thé pure beauty of mere physical 
charms, or even the old type of a fair, winning woman with 
her foot resting on a tortoise to indicate that, lovely as she 
might be, she was yet silent in her sweetness, and devoted 
to the joys of home. A much finer and later Aphrodité in 
marble is mentioned by Pliny, who assures us that it sur- 
passed the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles. It was taken to 
Rome, and graced a temple near the Flaminian Circus. We 
have now no traces of this Aphrodité, nor even any de- 
scription ; but many conjectures have been hazarded as to 
whether some of the beautiful heroines of our modern gal- 
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leries, the Venus Chigi at Rome, or even the Venus of 
Melos, may not be a copy of such an antique. The statue 
of Ares, lost like the Aphrodité, was also brought to the 
same temple at Rome from Pergamon. 

Fuller accounts are given of the Raging Bacchante, 
which was one of the masterpieces of Scopas, and proved 
how he was revolutionizing art. What could be more novel 
than to see a Greek statue wake from its calmness into 
raving fury, and apparently petrify the drama? The 
priestess of Bacchus, in all the frenzy of passion, mad 
with music and wine, her head. thrown back in ecstasy, her 
hair and garments loose and flying in the wind, rushed 
forth to the heights of the Boeotian mountain, still holding 
in her hand the sacred kid which she had torn asunder. 
Callistratos, the rhetorician, exclaimed that when he gazed 
upon this work he was struck speechless at the sight of 
its countenance. But Greek orators were profuse in their 
compliments to artists, and enjoyed their own rounded 
periods. Many laudatory epigrams, however, attest how 
sincerely Scopas’s contemporaries admired the “ divine in- 
spiration ” of this enchanting and extravagant Menad. It 
was cut upon costly gems; but its only marble memorial 
seems to be in a statuette from Smyrna, or in some few 
reliefs which reproduce the ancient type. 

A rapt Apollo, with upturned eyes, singing and striking 
the lyre, between Artemis and Latona, in the Temple of 
Nemesis in Rhamnus, was a similar though less extreme 
illustration of the master’s embodiment of enthusiasm. 
This was obtained by the Emperor Augustus for his grand 
Apollo Temple on the Palatine Hill; and Nero contem- 
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plated it with a passionate desire to borrow the attributes 
and rival the glories of the God of Song. Indeed, an Apollo 
Citharoedos, very full in form, now playing the harp in the 
Vatican, with long robes gracefully flowing, and head en- 
wreathed with laurel, is not only a pleasing though inex- 
act imitation of Scopas, but reminds us immediately of the 
youthful. Nero himself when he posed before his courtiers 
as an improvisator. We shall meet another later, but most 
singular, colossal Apollo Citharcedos at Naples, in which all 
the ample draperies are of porphyry; but the face, hands, 
and lyre are of Carrara marble. A very different Apollo 
was made by Scopas as a temple image at Chryse in the 
Troas, representing Apollo with his foot upon a mouse— 
the celestial “‘mouse-killer’’ of whom Homer had spoken 
as protector of Troy. 

From the neighborhood of Bithynia may have been 
taken the celebrated Achilles group subsequently removed 
to the Temple of Neptune at Rome. Pliny tells us this 
would have given the sculptor enduring fame if he had 
accomplished nothing ‘else in his lifetime. In it Achilles 
was attended by many marine deities and sea-monsters, 
who symbolized the ever-changing aspects of the ocean and 
its many voices to the heart of man. Poseidon was there 
in proud sublimity, with his milder consort Amphitrité, and 
Thetis, Achilles’s mother, who bore him away in procession 
to the Isles of the Blest. The spirit of this composition 
has been caught in an antique relief, now in Munich, of 
the Wedding of Poseidon. 

Although Scopas claimed Athens as his residence, .the 
city possessed but few of his statues. A Herma of 
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Hermes is alluded to as adorning the streets. This sig- 
nified a bust of Hermes or some other deity, set up along 
the roadway on a quadrangular pillar. Many such, it is 
said, were to be found in Greek cities, but they were usu- 
ally executed by artisans rather than by artists. This par- 
ticular bust, whose excellence naturally drew the spec- 
tator’s eye, bore the inscription, “O my good friend! do 
not suppose that you are looking at one of the common 
herd of Herme; for I am the work of Scopas.” Ina temple 
on the Areopagus also stood two figures of the Erinnyes, 
or Eumenides. The third figure was ascribed to Calamis. 
These were not such terrible beings as we might fancy Sco- 
pas with his vivid imagination would have created. His 
instinct for beauty and nobility was so strong that he gave 
even to the Furies a certain awe-inspiring loveliness, with 
which the deepest insight invested them. This was per- 
missible, since the “ venerable goddesses ” had beneficently 
shown compassion to Orestes. They were solemnly wor- 
shiped at Athens every year; but no one guilty of crime 
dared to enter their temple. Only free-born citizens of 
the most virtuous and stainless lives were permitted to 
join in the sacrifices and libations. 

Quitting Athens for more distant provinces—for Athens 
could no longer dispense commissions as in the golden 
days of Pericles—Scopas is reported to have enriched the 
Temple of Aphrodité at Megara with the romantic group 
of Love, Yearning, and Desire, typically figured as Eros, 
Himeros, and Pothos; to have also supplied a sanctuary in 
Samothrace with an Aphrodité and Pothos, and to have left 
in Thebes a gentle Athené and a glorious Artemis Eukleia 
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with her warlike bow and arrows and her enveloping robe. 
There is a tradition of his carving reliefs of fine mythologic- 
al figures on the drum of one of the pillars of the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, now removed to the British Museum; 
and an admirable group from his hand was long treasured 
in a temple at Ortygia, near Ephesus, in a cypress grove 
which contended with Delos for the honor of being the 
birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. Here Scopas made the 
Mother Latona with the two divine children and their 
nurse. Ephesian coins perpetuate this composition. 

But the most interesting achievement in sculpture now 
associated with the early Attic age was the comprehensive 
group of Niobe and her Children, which, even in muti- 
lated copy, so arouses our sympathies. None can unerr- 
ingly decide whether this should be attributed to Praxit- 
eles or to Scopas, but the majority of our present critics 
assign it to the latter. It stood in a temple in Asia Minor, 
and was brought to Rome about 38 B.c., and there trans- 
ferred to a Temple of Apollo built by Caius Socius, Gov- 
ernor of Syria. The story of Niobe was familiar in Greek 
art, and had been uséd by lesser sculptors as well as by 
painters in their works; but never before had the treat- 
ment so enhanced its dignity and pointed its pathos. The 
mother, thus relentlessly stricken, is no longer the proud 
descendant of Tantalus, esteeming herself, with her band 
of fair daughters and strong sons, more worthy of worship 
than Latona, who had borne no children save Artemis and 
Apollo. All past arrogance is forgotten in the cruel ven- 
geance which has overwhelmed her. But there is a royalty 


of grief which only a royal nature can exhibit. This is 


NIOBE AND HER DAUGHTER, 
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shown with masterly power in the majestic agony of Ni- 
obe’s own face, as she, untouched herself by the destroyer, 
suffers for her children the misery which turns to stone. 
It is the first and highest instance in sculpture in which 
the body, itself exempt from pain, so wonderfully reflects 
the tortured soul. 

All the artistically mingled figures of this thronging 
group, so varied in height and attitude, are supposed to 
have stood upon a rocklike base, with the mother, facing 
the spectator, in the center. Toward her the action con- 
verged. Homer mentions the twelve children of “ Niobe, 
the golden-haired”; but tradition enlarged the number to 
fourteen. To these a nurse was added in the marble, and 
also a slave or tutor, generally styled “thé Pedagogue.” 
The sons and daughters fled or sank under the rain of ar- 
rows in every direction, most of them instinctively turning 
to their mother for protection. She has well been called 
the “ Mater Dolorosa” of antique art, unsurpassed in her 
queenly sorrow. 

But the group of Niobe and the Niobids, as now we have 
it, is a series of marble copies disinterred at Rome in 1583, 
near the Lateran, and passing through the Medici family 
to the Uffizi Palace at Florence, where it is arranged as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the old standard. 
The youngest child clings to hep mother’s knees in un- 
speakable alarm; the eldest daughter, in act of drawing 
her robe above her head, is struck by an arrow in the 
neck; a second daughter runs forth to escape. The eldest 
son, striving to cover himself with his loosely waving gar- 
ments, supports a fainting sister. Another son seems trying 
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to scale a height; while a third has fallen wounded on his 
knees, and struggles to free his back from the arrow. A 
more spirited youth, half kneeling, looks defiantly to the 
skies. One is extended at the left, already dead; while a 
graceful daughter, shrinking to the ground, upraises her 
hands in supplication. ‘The Pedagogue is not at Florence, 
but may perhaps be identified in a headless figure now in 
the Louvre, protecting with one hand a boy whom he holds 
before him, and lifting his left arm deprecatingly toward 
some invisible foe. Another fleeing daughter of Niobe in 
the Vatican (even finer than that at Florence) corresponds 
to the second daughter in the Uffizi. Every face and form 
is most pathetic, but not contorted. The undulating lines 
of the marbles, the swaying draperies, the speaking ges- 
tures, the delicate shades of intense excitement so per- 
fectly rendered, were all as new experiments in plastic art, 
but experiments which quickly became a triumph. 

As we enter the silent room in the museum of the Uffizi 
where these white statues suddenly appear to us in a frozen 
tragedy which has been arrested for centuries, the most 
careless traveler is seized by the emotions of the hour. 
These are graphically expressed by Mr. Perry, in his beau- 
tiful description : 

“The scene is one which irresistibly carries our thoughts 
to what has preceded and must follow it. It represents not 
so much an action as a state of feeling. A moment before, 
all was peace, prosperity, and joy; a moment after, and there 
will be peace again, but it will be the eternal peace of death. 
The noiseless arrows of the unseen deities are already fly- 


ing from either side, and two of the children, a son anda 
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daughter, lie prostrate on the ground in the agonies of 
death. Others, fatally wounded, are tottering to their fall; 
and the rest are fleeing from the terror like a frightened 
herd of deer. . . . Above them all towers the grand figure 
of the mother on whose devoted head these ruins fall, pre- 
eminent not in stature and beauty alone, but in the dignity 
of her divine despair. Without any further attempt to flee 
or save herself, she gazes upward with a wistful but hope- 
less glance which stirs the inmost chords of the soul. With 
the maternal instinct yet strong in her heart she folds the 
tender, shrinking form of her youngest daughter to her lap, 
and tries to shield her with her own person from the com- 
ing death.” 

Returning in his last years to monumental works, Sco- 
pas assumed direction of part of the elaborate sculptures 
for the tomb of Mausolus, very effectively restored in 
the British Museum. Mausolus was a brave Carian king 
whose imperial residence was at Halicarnassus, where his 
widow Artemisia determined to erect for him a sepulchre 
unrivaled even in the East. She so succeeded that the 
Mausoleum of Harlicarnassus was counted among the won- 
ders of the world, and the name of Mausoleum is still a 
synonym for a splendid tomb. Mausolus died about 
353 B.C., and Satyros and Pythios, architects of the high- 
est reputation, commenced the byilding, while Scopas was 
engaged in designs for its copious plastic adornment. So 
prompt a beginning has suggested that the idea of the sep- 
ulchre may have originated with Mausolus himself; but it 
was certainly most practically and rapidly developed by 
Artemisia, who during the two years of her widowhood 
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pushed on the work to such a point that all the artists, 
after her death, resolved for their own honor to com- 
plete it. 

The funeral vault was imbedded in a large substructure 
of masonry set upon steps. At the bottom angles were 
statues of warriors upon rearing horses. Above this mas- 
sive substructure rose a rectangular shrine thirty-seven and 
a half feet high, surrounded by thirty-six Ionic columns 
and by fine continuous friezes. Some of these were richly 
decorated, for the ground was dark blue with deep red fig- 
ures in scarlet draperies. Armor of soldiers and bridles of 
horses were gilded. The well-worn theme of the battles 
of Amazons and Greeks was chosen for the reliefs, but 
novel methods were adopted to make it more picturesque. 
The Amazons were given alluring feminine graces and 
finely finished chzfons, which, as they fluttered, followed out 
the lines of the person. The situations were strong and 
pathetic, and the faces most emotional. Great liberties, 
however, were allowed with outline and perspective. Sco- 
pas is considered to have himself undertaken the reliefs 
upon the eastern side, and to have intrusted the others to 
his younger companions—Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timo- 
theus. 

Statues in heroic attitudes, with lions near them, stood 
between the pillars; and the building was surmounted by 
a pyramidal top of twenty-four steps, on whose height was 
placed an immense four-horse chariot containing the colos- 
sal portrait statue of Mausolus. This has been admirably 
reconstructed from many fragments. It brings the dead 


king most livingly before us. We can perceive that he is no 
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Greek, but a squarely modeled, grand barbarian, in Greek 
raiment, with broad, powerful head, short beard, low fore- 
head, with hair turned back, and commanding eyes. A 
female figure who was with him in the chariot may have 
been intended for Artemisia his wife. 

With genius allied to that of Scopas, and with a style 
which, if less bold, was not less beautiful, the sculptor 
Praxiteles, somewhat before the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., won for himself a name which posterity will 
never forget. The poet, who may not even have heard of 
Scopas, feels himself Praxiteles’s acquaintance and friend; 
for Praxiteles put in marble what the poet puts in verse. 
The goddess Aphrodité was his favorite subject, with which 
his fame is most intimately associated. Yet he by no 
means confined himself to a single class of statues. We 
are sure that he executed at least forty groups and figures, 
while a much larger number is ascribed to him. A noble 
Juno and a colossal Rhea testified to the stateliness of his 
temple images. When occasion required, he could work 
most skillfully in bronze, as was proved by his Dionysos 
with the Satyr, a bronze Aphrodité, and the fine Apollo 
Sauroctonos or Lizard-Slayer, portraying a young Apollo 
of a new type of face, with an arrow, watching a lizard 
creeping up a tree—a copy of which, found on the Palatine 
Hill, is now in the Vatican, while,another is in the Louvre. 
But, like Scopas, he gave a decided preference to marble. 
He was fond of rendering groups of Latona and her chil- 
dren, and of Demeter and Cora. He created a novel 
Dionysos in the gentle, rural god, with doeskin and ivy- 


wreathed thyrsus, whom the woods welcome, and on whom 
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the shy fauns attend. These fauns, so wild and charming, 
transformed from merry monsters into sportive combina- 
tions of man and animal, were Praxiteles’s own peculiar 
dream and embodiment. Hawthorne tells us how happily 
one has been copied in the Capitol at Rome: 

“The faun is the marble image of a young man lean- 
ing his right arm on the stem or trunk of a tree. One 
hand hangs carelessly by his side; in the other he holds 
the fragment of a pipe or some such sylvan instrument of 
music. His garments of skin, with the claws upon his 
shoulders, fall halfway down his back, leaving the limbs 
and entire front of the figure nude. The form thus dis- 
played is marvelously graceful, but has a fuller and more 
rounded outline, more flesh, and less heroic muscle than 
the old sculptors were wont to bestow on their types of 
masculine beauty. The character of the face corresponds 
with that of the figure: it is most agreeable in outline and 
feature, but somewhat voluptuously developed, especially 
about the throat and chin. The mouth, with its full and 
delicate lips, seems so nearly to smile outright that it calls 
forth a responsive smile. . . . Praxiteles has subtly dif- 
fused through his work that mute mystery which so hope- 
lessly perplexes us whenever we attempt to gain an intel- 
lectual or sympathetic knowledge of the lower orders of 
creation. The riddle is indicated, however, only by two 
definite signs: these are the two ears of the faun, which 
are leaf-shaped, terminating in little peaks like those of 
some species of animals. Though not so seen in the mar- 
ble, they are probably to be considered as clothed in fine, 
downy fur.” ; 
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But it was in the representation of real and ideal youth 
and beauty that Praxiteles excelled. Hus Apollos are lithe 
and lovely but almost feminine figures, as in the Apollino 
of the Uffizi Tribune at Florence. Full of tranquil grace, 
an arm is arched above the head, or rests upon a branch. 
This shifting a part of the weight of the body not only to 
one foot, but to the elbow, was a novelty in pose, and gave 
opportunity for more careless relaxation of the muscles. 
A slender victor, or Diadumenos, binding a ‘ribbon round 
his hair, was another instance of exquisite modeling. Un- 
der similar treatment Praxiteles’s statues of women became 
bewitching. Every line or curve was expressive. Lips 
had their language, and “the tender eyelids moistened.” 
One of his marble maids was said to be so fascinating that 
she “invited to a kiss”; while Varro relates that a Roman 
knight was so entranced with a fair stone Thespian that he 
killed himself in despair. 

It was, then, fitting that an artist with such talent for 
the beautiful should fix the visions of eye and soul, and 
give them to his countrymen as the Aphrodité in whom the 
world might delight. We can, alas! delight in her no more 
through Praxiteles’s perfect mirror, for we now possess 
these statues only in uncertain copies; but even the copies 
must reflect the original. Most renowned of any Aphro- 
dité was the Venus of Cnidus, from whose type the Cnid- 
ian Venus of the Vatican and of Munich, as well as the 
Capitoline and Medicean Venus, were taken. According to 
the story, Praxiteles made at the same time two figures of 
Venus—one clothed, the other unclothed. The choice be- 


tween these was offered to the people of Cos, who, more 
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modest than artistic, selected the draped statue. An imi- 
tation of this Venus of Cos is at present in the Louvre. 
The Cnidians most joyfully bought the nude Venus, with 
which all Greece became infatuated. It was set up in an 
open temple in a grove of myrtle, where it could be viewed 
from every side. As motive for nudity, the goddess was 
imagined to be preparing for a bath, and part of her gar- 
ments lay on a vase beside her. But the statue conveyed 
no impression of vulgarity to the beholder. Indeed, the 
innocent face would appear to have been almost the chief 
attraction, for the writers of the period unweariedly dwell 
upon its “glowing eyes,” “penciled eyebrows,” and “soft 
smile of the parted lips.” It was engraved upon medals 
and coins. The King of Bithynia proposed to the Cnidians 
to pay their whole national debt if they would part with it, 
but they refused. 

Three other Aphrodités, extremely charming yet not 
so celebrated as those just described, are counted among 
Praxiteles’s works. It is asserted that the beautiful 
Phryne, much beloved by him, often served as living 
model for a Venus. Apelles, the great painter of an- 
tiquity, also immortalized her in his Venus Anadyo- 
mene. 

But to the best art of that day such representations 
were rather esthetic than sensual, because the mani- 
festation of absolute physical beauty was regarded as 
intrinsically noble and admirable. In evidence of this, 
Pausanias tells us that the portrait statue of Phryne was 
placed in a temple in Thespis. Through one who is him- 


self poet no less than sculptor, we may hear Praxiteles 
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apostrophize that temple statue, as his hand gave it its last 


completion : 


“ Phryne, thy human lips shall pale, 
Thy rounded limbs decay ; 
Not love nor prayer can aught avail 
To bid thy beauty stay. 


“ But ¢here thy smile for centuries 
On marble lips shall live ; 
For art can grant what love denies, 
And fix the fugitive. 


“When all our hopes and fears are dead, 
And both our hearts are cold, 
And love is like a tune that’s played, 
And life a tale that’s told— 


“ This senseless stone, so coldly fair, 
That life nor love can warm, 
The same enchanting look shall wear, 
The same enchanting form. 


“Tts peace no sorrow shall destroy ; 
Its beauty age shall spare ; 
The bitterness of vanished joy, 
The wearing waste of care. 


“ And there upon the silent face 
Shall unborn ages see 
Perennial youth, perennial grace, 
And sealed serenity. 


“And strangers, when we sleep in peace, 
Shall say, not quite unmoved, 
‘So smiled upon Praxiteles 
The Phryne whom he loved.’” 


Not only Aphrodité, but Eros, grew more winning under 
Praxiteles’s chisel. For the Eros or Cupid of the past had 


been a sprightly boy; but in the new Attic manner he 
IO 
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stood a fair, refined youth, with tender, dreamy expression. 
There is a tradition that the Thespian Eros was prized by 
Praxiteles as his most valuable work, and that Phryne 
chose it from his workshop because she had seen his anx- 
iety to save it when he believed his house to be on fre. 
But if he sczlotured it, as he said he did, to be artistically 
significant of his love for her, “drawing the archetype 
from his heart,’ it is most probable that he himself pre- 
sented it to her. She eventually donated it to the same 
Thespian temple which contained her own statue. This 
winged Eros was described in an epigram as wounding not 
with an arrow, but with the eye. Being carried away to 
Rome, it was finally destroyed by fire in the reign of Titus. 
Suggestions of it may perhaps be recognized in a statue at 
Naples, and in a beautiful torso known as The Genius of 
the Vatican, whose youthful head bends forward, while 
rich, drooping curls shade the forehead. This was ex- 
humed in Centocelle. It bears traces of wings, and may 
have held a lowered torch; for the Genius of Love was 
also, in mythological sense, Genius of Death. 

It was formerly customary to think that Praxiteles’s 
grace and delicacy betokened his weakness as a sculptor 
and a man; but such an idea has been effectually dispelled 
by the recovery at Olympia, in May, 1877, of a splendid 
and genuine work from his: masterly hand. Buried for 
centuries, and mutilated by the shocks of time, it yet dis- 
plays the charm and strength of the noblest art, and has all 
the intense interest of a rare and valuable relic. In it we 
see a manly but young and beautiful Hermes carrying the 
infant Dionysos. He leans quietly on the stump of a tree, 
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over which falls drapery that partially enwraps the child. 
The god is nude, and larger than life. Legs and arms are 
broken, but the right hand may have held a bunch of 
grapes. The whole arching pose of the figure reveals 
Praxiteles’s style. The chest and neck are robust, but the 
head is particularly captivating. It is small and classically 
shaped, with short, clustering curls which a garland once 
crowned. The quivering mouth is ready to break into a 
smile, the eyes are turned inward, and the sweet expression 
of the face, gazing lovingly at the child, is most kind and 
protecting. There is plainly a perfect understanding be- 
tween them, for little Dionysos, restored from pieces, is 
entirely at his ease, and lays his baby hand confidingly on 
Hermes’s shoulder. The technical workmanship of the skin, 
the molding of muscles, and finish of the statue’s surface 
are beyond praise. Signs of reddish color were visible on 
the sketchily chiseled hair. This confirms Pliny’s state- 
ment that Nikias, the Athenian painter, was wont to “put 
his hand” to Praxiteles’s sculptures. 

Little space is left to tell of the contemporaries and 
scholars of Scopas and Praxiteles who creditably if not 
brilliantly upheld the Attic standard. Leochares, flourish- 
ing about 350 B.C., one of Scopas’s young assistants on the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, was considered an unusually 
able representer of Zeus and Apollo. His Jupiter Tonans 
was subsequently taken to the Capitoline Temple at Rome. 
But no certain specimen of his powers remains to us except 
the Vatican Ganymede, borne to the skies by the mighty 
eagle of Zeus. This is doubtless a copy in marble from the 


bronze original which Nero plundered. 
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Bryaxis of Athens, a little younger than Leochares, 
labored more assiduously for the gods, of whom he made 
colossal statues. His Apollo Citharcedos, clad in golden 
robes, was a masterpiece. More original, however, was a 
statue of Serapis, in which the attributes of the old Egyp- 
tian divinity of the dead were united with those of Pluto 
or Hades. This gloomy god was sumptuously composed 
of costly woods and metals, glitteringly adorned with jew- 
els, and colored of inky hue to heighten its gorgeously 
somber aspect. A bust of Serapis, in the Vatican, with 
heavy, overhanging hair, preserves the type. To Bryaxis 
some authorities have likewise rather arbitrarily assigned 
the graceful though mutilated Greek figures of the Nereids 
placed between the pillars of the Nereid monument of 
Xanthos, discovered in 1838 by Sir Charles Fellows. 

Before we dismiss the followers of Scopas, a few words 
upon the Venus of Melos may not be inappropriate. This 
beautiful puzzle to critics, found in 1820 by a peasant, 
among buried walls on the island of Melos, would, from its 
grand style, be almost unanimously ascribed to the school 
of Scopas if it were not for an inscription upon the frag- 
ment of a plinth, excavated near by, which apparently 
fitted the statue. This inscription declared, ‘“ Alexandros, 
son of Menides of Antioch, has done it.” The inscription 
has since disappeared. Many would prefer to believe it 
doubtful, or not belonging to the Venus, or only referring 
to the name of a copyist; but artists who have closely ex- 
amined the statue insist that, though reproducing a type of 
the Venus Urania, it bears the marks of originality in sev- 


eral trifling irregularities. If this be so, let us grieve that 
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we possess nothing more from the chisel of this Alexan- 
dros of the third or second century before Christ; for the 
present Venus is far superior to any of her sisters of the 
Hellenistic or imperial age. She is not the slender, coquet- 
tish creature affected by late Greek sculptors, but a calm, 
splendid woman who compels, but never asks, our homage 
—amply self-sufficient in the majesty of her loveliness. 

Drapery enswathes the lower limbs of the figure; but it 
is nude above the hips, and the full form is thrown into 
indescribable harmony of line. Its weight rests upon the 
right foot. The proud, small head is poised on a long 
neck, and the hair waves down from the forehead, partly 
hiding the ears, to be gathered into a knot at the back. 
Both arms are wanting. All technical details are exquisite. 
The yellowish marble renders every fold of the soft skin, 
without having its texture refined into cold polish. 

The loss of the arms has opened a controversy as to 
the attitude. Some believe that the goddess was grouped 
with Mars. Others think that she held a mirror or gazed 
at herself in a metal shield, or offered a wreath as a Venus 
Donatrix. A hand was found, in the grotto of the excava- 
tions, grasping an apple painted brightly green; and it was 
proposed that this should be appended, as her award from 
Paris; but it was obviously a mistake. A more satisfac- 
tory restoration might indicate that a shield (as in the Niké 
of Brescia) was before her, on which her right hand in- 
scribed the names of heroes; for she suggests a Goddess 
of Victory as strongly as a Goddess of Love. 

A genuine and massive Niké from the island of Samo- 


thrace, resembling the Scopas type of sculpture, but con- 
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siderably later in time, is also among the collections of the 
Louvre. The bold and graceful figure, with outstretched 
wings, in the rush of battle, has lighted on the huge prow 
of a ship, thus commemorating a naval victory of the 
Athenians off Cyprus, 306 B.C. 

The pupils of Praxiteles could not rival their master ; 
though tradition has assigned to his sons the dignified por- 
trait statue of Menander, now in the Vatican, and the 
group of The Wrestlers, at Florence. This is, however, in 
neither case reliable. The group of The Wrestlers may 
rather be placed in the later Hellenistic period. The torso 
of the Kneeling Boy at Munich, called Ilioneus, but some- 
times regarded as a Niobid, has the soft curves and model- 
ing characteristic of Praxiteles’s school. This is likewise 
true of the beautiful Psyche from Capua, whose face might 
be that of a serious and refined Venus; and probably of 
the Hypnos, God of Sleep, with wings like a night-hawk. Of 
the same school, as we can see at a glance, are the statues 
of Silenus with the Infant Bacchus, in Paris and Rome, and 
a few mirthful Fauns. 

Some fine reliefs, such as the Aphrodité persuading 
Helen to follow Paris, in the Naples Museum, approxi- 
mate this period, though they can not be absolutely identi- 
fied. But the followers of Praxiteles may very possibly 
have been designers of the pleasing frieze of the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, an elegant little Corinthian build- 
ing erected by Lysicrates, at his private expense, to hold 
on its summit the tripod awarded to him as director of the 
best musical entertainment at Athens, 335 B.c. It stood 


in the Street of the Tripods, and its frieze was ornamented 
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with gay and symmetric reliefs of Dionysos’s punishment 
of the Tyrrhenian pirates, in which we observe many rev- 
eling satyrs, and a festive reclining Bacchus, playing in 
youthful nudity witha panther. A large seated but head- 
less statue of a majestic Dionysos, from another Choragic 
monument, built by Thrasyllos a few years later, is in the 
British Museum. 

No other sculptors of repute, except Silanion and Eu- 
phranor, need now detain us from Lysippos. Silanion is 
mentioned only because he so succeeded in depicting vio- 
lent rage that one of his bronzes was said to impersonate 
anger itself; and because he made a statue of Plato which 
Mithridates offered to the Muses, and which posterity 
would gladly have preserved. Sometimes he mixed his 
bronze with silver, and by this process produced a dying 
Jocaste with a deadly pallor in her face. Euphranor of 
Corinth was many-sided both in taste and practice, being 
eminent as painter and writer as well as sculptor. A copy 
of his statue of Paris judging the Goddesses is preserved in 
the Vatican. 

Of a different order of art, yet very characteristic of 
the Greek spirit, was the monumental Lion of Cheronea, 
set, by unknown hands, at the burial mound of the Theban 
soldiers who had fallen on the plain of Chzronea in con- 
flict with Philip of Macedon, 338 B.c. This was a royal 
beast of bluish-gray stone; its head, expressive of grief 
and rage, thrown up toward the skies from the earth on 
which it is still sitting. The battlefield of Marathon had 
been marked by a like memorial; and a similar yet finer 
Lion was lately taken by Mr. Newton from Cnidus to the 
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British Museum. With the Lion was brought a noble 
temple statue, catalogued as the Demeter of Cnidus, with 
veiled head, sad eyes, and points of resemblance in its 
maternal and sorrowful tenderness both to the Niobe of 
Scopas and to the Madonna of future centuries. 

But as we reach the Alexandrine age, it is Lysippos, 
the great artist in bronze, who becomes the representative 
Greek sculptor. Born in Sicyon, about 372 B.c., and there- 
fore with plastic traditions behind him, he was neverthe- 
less self-taught; for he began life simply as an ordinary 
worker in brass, and had no advantages of instruction in 
any studio. He was an earnest admirer of the statues of 
Polycleitos, his fellow-countryman, and studied them dili- 
gently but so critically that he entirely revised the famous 
“canon of proportion ” established by Polycleitos, and sub- 
stituted another which the world of art accepted. This 
-more novel canon abolished all squareness of form, made 
the figure taller and slenderer, and the head decidedly 
small. The latter peculiarity is most noticeable in the 
marble copies of Lysippos’s bronzes which the Roman pe- 
riod has bequeathed to us. We must regret that the origi- 
nals have perished; for this industrious master was cred- 
ited with fifteen hundred works. 

Happy in imperial favor, Lysippos made the royal 
Alexander his real and ideal model; for the king, who 
was a pompous promoter of art, decreed that no one but 
Apelles should paint his picture, and none but Lysippos 
mold his statue. From boyhood to manhood the sculptor 
watched his patron, intent upon turning even his defects 


into beauties. In the shining metal his eyes were given a 
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soft and liquid look; his hair was flung upward into curls 
that rose and fell like the locks of Zeus; and a slight twist 
in the neck was disguised as an attitude of studied grace. 
Some such heads of Alexander, copied in marble, still ex- 
ist, the most striking of which are in the British Museum, 
in the Louvre, and in the Capitol at Rome, where he is por- 
trayed as an enthusiastic Helios, the sun-god. The head 
exhibited as The Dying Alexander, at Florence, is now sup- 
posed to be copied from some later master than Lysippos, 
and not to be a portrait of Alexander. A monumental 
group in which Alexander stood among more than thirty 
warriors was at Dion; and a Lion Hunt, in which the mon- 
arch was conspicuous, was offered at Delphi. 

As the Macedonian conqueror was thus Lysippos’s 
study in real life, so Hercules, as prototype, was his chosen 
mythological hero. Not only bronze groups of the Twelve 
Labors, but many statues of Hercules by Lysippos, have 
been described; especially a Colossus, at Tarentum, rest- 
ing wearily and dejectedly on a lion’s skin which over- 
spreads a basket. In contrast with this, a beautiful little 
reclining Heracles Epitrapezios, only a foot in height, 
cheerfully feasting with the gods, and holding the cup and 
goblet, was made as an ornament for the royal table. The 
statuette was a miracle of execution, and some writers 
believe that it furnished the design for the grand torso of 
the Belvedere. 

Nor were the gods neglected by Lysippos. The 
Cupid bending his Bow, of the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome, is supposed to have been imitated from one of his 
bronzes; and the Reposing Mercury of Naples, with 
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winged sandals, seated lightly on a rock, illustrates how 
the young manly type, with delicate head and supple 
limbs, replaced, in the sculptor’s ideal, the severer concep- 
tions of Pheidian days. The nobler Ares or Mars Ludo- 
visi, sometimes ascribed to Scopas, is a warlike but elegant 
lover, seated in reverie, with unused sword and shield, and 
a little Cupid at his feet. A mark upon the shoulder in- 
dicates that Venus may have stood beside him. The 
loosely curled hair and well-curved back are in Lysippos’s 
freest style. This style is fully exemplified in the Apoxy- 
menos, or figure of a contestant in the Greek games, who 
is scraping from his arm, with a strigil, the dust of the 
arena. The bronze original, which Roman literature so 
praises, was admirably copied in marble. After long buri- 
al, this marble was recovered in the Trastevere at Rome, in 
1849, and now adorns the Vatican. The vigorous athlete, 
with refined though not intellectual head, is so natural and 
easy in pose and action that one momentarily expects to 
see him put down the strigil, and walk away. Two other 
Vatican statues, though not actually copies from Lysippos, 
are rare examples of the plastic celebrities of his age—the 
charming Mercury of the Belvedere, once thought to be an 
Antinous, and the graceful hunter Meleager, the slayer of 
the Calydonian boar. This last figure, begun in Greece, 
may have been subsequently finished in Rome. 

Statues of AXsop, and of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece were instances of Lysippos’s peculiar powers of 
portraiture ; for (like the bust of the blind Homer) these 
portraits of the dead were necessarily imaginative, but 
seemed vividly realistic. One such A%sop has been called 
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“the concentrated ideal of a witty cripple.” All the chief 
sculptors of this and the following age were at their best 
in portraiture, because, though they had lost that feeling 
for the divine which once inspired older workers, they re- 
tained an exquisite appreciation of the superficial essen- 
tials of perfection, and knew how to combine those essen- 
tials with the noteworthy characteristics of their subjects 
—always avoiding the uncomely and unimportant. Thus 
were produced such forcible statues as the magnificent 
Sophocles in the Lateran, Poseidippos and Menander, 
Aristides or A‘schines, Demosthenes, and the Phocion of 
the Vatican. 

But Lysistratos, brother of Lysippos, dissatisfied with 
any remnant of idealism, insisted, as do some later artists, 
that everything pertaining to the model, whether blemish 
or beauty, should be represented. He was the first to 
make molds in wax and plaster casts from the life. With 
all his pains, however, his realistic figures were petty and 
insipid, and he was excelled by the sons or immediate 
pupils of Lysippos, who followed in their instructor’s foot- 
steps. To Boedas is assigned a fine bronze Adorante, or 
Praying Boy, now at Berlin; while a copy of Eutychides’s 
Tyche of Antioch is in the Vatican. Tyche, a crowned 
woman in rich drapery, with ears of wheat in her hand, sits 
musingly on a rock at whose foot the river-god Orontes 
rises. This was an imitation of the allegorical manner 
occasionally practiced by Lysippos in his Kazros, The Op- 
portunity—a tender, wing-footed youth, balanced on tip- 
toe, and just ready to flee away. 

A more ambitious scholar, Chares of Lindos, chal- 
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lenged the amazement of the world by a work of stupen- 
dous size; for he was the sculptor of the Colossus of 
Rhodes, a sun-god one hundred and five feet high, which 
did not indeed bestride the harbor, as the ancient tales 
once told us, yet was so enormous that each of its fingers 
was larger than the ordinary statue of a man. It took 
twelve years to build, and nearly two million dollars to 
pay expenses. After standing in its glory from fifty-six 
to sixty-six years, it was overthrown by an earthquake. 
Through its example numerous other colossi in bronze 
sprang into being at Rhodes, all of which were modeled 
on the principles of the Sicyonic school then dominant 
throughout artistic Greece. But the island of Rhodes, so 
honorable in its independence, grew famous itself as a 
school of art, publicly adorned, in later days, with more 
than three thousand statues, even after it had been robbed 
of part of its treasures. From its influences came event- 
ually the wonderful group of the Laocoén, sculptured 
by the Rhodian master Agesander and his sons Atheno- 
dorus and Polydorus of the second century B.c. This 
great work is described by Pliny as chiseled from one 
block of stone, but is in reality composed of six pieces. It 
was found in 1506, in the ruins of the palace of Titus. 
Lessing and other esthetic writers have rendered its 
tragic details as familiar in literature as in the marble. 
We see Laoco6n, the priest of Apollo, who had warned 
his countrymen against the Trojan horse and sinned 
against the god, struggling at the altar, with his two sons, 
in the fatal coils of two huge serpents which envelop 


them as instruments of divine punishment. This critical 
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moment, before the vengeance is fully accomplished, has 
been seized by the artists for their plastic drama. The 
cold, hard stone seems alive with the terror and despair 
of father and children; but the scene is literally too sen- 
sational fer sculpture, and its pathology overpowers its 
pathos. Errors in composition may be detected. Mon- 
sters of the serpent’s size should crush, but not bite. The 
physical agony from the venomous fangs detracts even 
from the anatomical display. The powerful father, too, is 
out of proportion with the smaller sons. Nevertheless, the 
forcible impression of the antique so remains with us that 
we are not surprised to hear Max Miiller draw from it a 
moral truth, by telling us that the very meaning or root of 
its name is symbolic of Sin the Throttler. Few, however, 
will agree with Lessing in considering the face of Laocoén 
“an instance of the moderation of Greek art.” Arms and 
legs have been much restored; but the father’s right arm 
should be bent toward the back of the head, and not out- 
stretched. 

Two other sculptors of the Rhodian school, Apollonius 
-and Tauriscus, seeking, doubtless, for a subject of similar 
scope, have left us the startling group of Dirke and the 
Bull, commonly classified as The Farnesian Bull— Zoro 
Farnese. Brought from Rhodes to Rome, lost, and found 
again in the Baths of Caracalla, this was sent in 1786 from 
the Farnese Palace to the Naples Museum. The legend is 
given by Euripides, of Antiope, who, as fugitive slave of 
Dirke, seeks the protection of her shepherd sons from the 
cruel mistress who would bind her toa raging bull. The 
sons in their fury turn upon Dirke, to inflict on her the 
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punishment she had intended for her victim. All is most 
picturesquely arranged. The roaring bull towers at the 
top of a rocky height, while Zethus and Amphion, two 
vigorous young figures, strive to fasten a rope to the 
frenzied brute. Dirke in her beauty throws herself for- 
ward to beg for mercy. Antiope is motionless in the 
background. The whole composition strains most ob- 
viously for effect, but succeeds in producing it by its wild 
and varied impetuousity. Many accessories, such as bas- 
ket, lyre, dog, and other animals, diversify the base, and, 
together with the figure of Dirke, are very modern in 
their restorations. 

Carried from Rhodes to Mysia, the flickering fire of 
genius again flamed out under Attalus, King of Pergamon. 
Conquering the Gauls, he gave to art, in the record of the 
triumph, something of its former heroic inspiration. The 
hordes of Galatians were dreaded through all the land as 
the most terrible of invaders, from whom nothing was to 
be learned but everything to be feared. They had already 
cut Macedonian armies to pieces, and advanced even to 
Delphi. But the brave Attalus defied and defeated them, 
229 B.C., and raised a splendid trophy of victory not only 
in the capital of his kingdom, but in a vast group sent by 
him to Athens. This offering to the Acropolis must have 
been about fifty feet long, comprising from sixty to eighty 
figures which Pausanias describes as smaller than life. It 
represented, in four animated scenes, the Gigantomachia, 
the Strife of the Amazons, the Battle of Marathon, and the 
Triumph of Attalus. The last was naturally the center 


of interest, as it embodied with literal accuracy the type 
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of those stern barbarians so different from all previous 
models of Greek sculpture; for Pergamese artists never 
resorted to idealism to render the Galatians. They knew 
them well from too close acquaintance. 

The strange statues, like their restless prototypes, have 
wandered far; for we now find them scattered through 
various museums, betraying their origin by their likeness. 
Two lie wounded and dying in Naples; one still fights at 
Paris, and another in the Vatican; while three fine war- 
riors at Venice are most characteristic in their nationality. 
But a similar statue, probably copied from one at Pergamon, 
has secured perpetual fame in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome as the misnamed Dying Gladiator. This should 
properly be called The Dying Gaul, for the ethnological 
traits are marked. He has plunged his sword into his 
breast, and thrown himself on his shield to die. The blood 
flows, and he leans on his right arm, with bowed head. All 
is simple, without ostentation or extravagance. It is the 
old spirit of art, though not the old ¢echnzque. 

An acute observer has further remarked the fidelity 
with which the sculptor sets forth the facts of death, as 
well as the race of the victim. We have the pathos of the 
tragedy without repulsive ghastliness. ‘The hair short 
and crisp, and matted by sweat, the wrinkled brow, the 
drooping lid, the lips distended with pain, the sinking 
languor, give evidence of a patient eye and a masterly 
hand.” 

Akin in motive to The Dying Gaul is the group of the 
Galatian and his wife in Villa Ludovisi, spoken of in many 
guide-books as Peetus and Arria. This is no Greek sub- 
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ject, but shows a conquered Gaul who has just killed his 
wife, and is stabbing himself, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Such murder and suicide was a 
horrible but too frequent custom. 

Further studies of barbarians in the Pergamese school 
may be contemplated in the disagreeable Knife-Grinder 
(Arrotino) whetting his knife, in the Uffizi at Florence, and 
in a torso of Marsyas hanging from a tree. These com- 
posed a representation of the Flaying of Marsyas for his 
musical conceit. 

But the Gallic wars were not yet ended. Another in- 
vasion of Pergamon, 168 B.c., was repelled by Eumenes II, 
son of Attalus. He was a cultured monarch, and reared as 
his memorial of victory the great Altar of Pergamon, whose 
remains are now at Berlin. This magnificent altar stood 
at the head of a flight of steps. At its sides were halls of 
Ionic pillars, above which ran a large frieze, nearly four 
hundred feet long, with almost colossal reliefs. These 
were designed from the Battles of the Gods and Giants; 
and in the savage giants the vanquished barbarians were 
impersonated. ‘They are in high relief, and executed with 
great technical perfection. Zeus launches his thunder- 
bolts, and the goddesses are especially mighty and majes- 
tic. A spirited and beautiful female, supposed to be Nyx, 
the personification of Night, hurls a snake-encircled vase at 
a prostrate giant. All is motion and animation. A smaller 
frieze adorned the inner colonnade with reliefs from the 
legend of Telephus. 

It may possibly be that these repeated incursions of the 
Gauls supply a key to the origin and design of that re- 
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nowned but unexplained statue, the Apollo Belvedere. 
This is for the modern world the most popular statue of 
the ancient world, and prose writers turn to poets when 
they attempt to dilate on its charms. Poetry may indeed 
somewhat exaggerate truth, yet all must genuinely, if not 
so enthusiastically, admire a statue which is given the 
highest place of honor in Europe’s most celebrated sculp- 
ture gallery; for the Apollo presides in the Belvedere of 
the Vatican. We know the bright, elegant young god, 
proudly stepping forth, with outstretched arm; but whence 
did he come, and what is he doing? The history of art 
partially responds by telling us that we see an exquisitely 
finished figure in Carrara marble, excavated in the fifteenth 
century among the imperial ruins of Antium; supposed to 
be a fine Roman copy of some still finer antique in bronze. 
For another and almost identical Apollo head, found by 
Herr Steinhaduser in Rome, is in the Museum of Basle, and 
a graceful bronze statuette in St. Petersburg, in the Stroga- 
noff collection, is plainly from the same model. 

In former accounts of the Apollo he was conjectured, 
from his position and from the quiver strap across his 
breast, to have held a bow and discharged an arrow; but a 
fragmentary object in the hand of the statuette, apparently 
either the end of the cloak, or an egis, has suggested a 
different theory. Pausanias, who dwells upon the pre- 
sumption of the Gauls, informs us that when they came 
near to Delphi the inhabitants sought advice from the 
oracle, which answered that the god himself and the White 
Maidens would take care of the temple. As they fought, 
a tempest rose; Artemis and Athené sallied from their 
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sanctuaries, and Apollo, in youthful sublimity, descended 
through the roof, bearing Jove’s own egis, at sight of 
which the invaders fled. It has been thought that the 
present statue immortalizes that occasion; and if this the- 
ory can in any way be demonstrated, we may imagine the 
young god driving forth his foes with the egis in his grasp. 

If the Apollo Belvedere commemorates such deliverance, 
we may find in the Artemis of Versailles, now treasured in 
the Louvre as Diane a la Biche, a companion copy from the 
votive group dedicated in gratitude by the #tolians at 
Delphi. The earnest, severe expression ot Artemis, and 
her strong, light-footed form, bounding on with quiver full 
of arrows and the horned hind beside her, accords with 
such a supposition, especially as the treatment of the 
marble indicates the same period and the same sculptor as 
the Apollo. The eager Athené of the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome, with her spear and shield, may perhaps have been 
included as third in the group. 

Meanwhile at Athens and in the heart of Greece the life 
of art was fading. The sway of Alexander had been fatal 
to the national virtues. Wealth and luxury enervated the 
people. The follies of friends and foes became their own. 
Artists roved with the roving court, flattered the fashions 
of the day, and worked by the whims of those who could 
dispense rewards. Of such whims we have some example 
in the record of the Burial Pyre constructed by Alexander 
for his friend Hephzstion, where hundreds of statues— 
some of them chryselephantine—were placed on a terrace 
of masonry, adorned with gold-chased reliefs, and sur- 
mounted by hollow golden figures of sirens, from whom 
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the chant for the dead was sung, after which the whole 
was set on fire and burned. Not less absurd and ex- 
travagant was the funeral car of Alexander himself. Amid 
the confusion of his successors Athens could not regain its 
power and influence. The hand of the Athenian sculptor 
never quite lost its cunning, but his soul was degraded. 
He stili erected his victor statues, but they were raised 
not to victors in honorable contests, but to despots who 
trifled with law and liberty, unrebuked by corrupt citizens. 
Three hundred and sixty statues of Demetrius Phalerus 
disgraced Athens; and Poliorcetes, who subverted him, 
received equal homage, was treated as a god, and held his 
orgies in the Parthenon. It was a tremendous object les- 
son to all ages how the fairest civilization must collapse 
unless built on a firmer foundation than mere worldly 
policy, however profound, or taste and talent, however 
pure and perfect. 

But the requirements of social life, increasingly com- 
plicated, did not fail to call for ornament and objects of 
art; for learning, if not intellect, was yet in the ascend- 
ency, and ¢echnigue survived, though genius decayed. 
Former motives of the lighter class were still attractively 
embodied, as in the fair young girl clasping the chlamys 
over her shoulders, found at Gabii, and catalogued as the 
Diana of Gabii, or the embracing Cupid and Psyche, or a 
few graceful Nymphs and Fauns, especially the Barberini 
Faun, now at Munich, a robust young satyr who has 
thrown himself on a rock to sleep the sleep of drunken- 
ness. 


Best of the genre subjects is the bronze Spinario, or 
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Thorn Extractor, of the Palace of Conservators, Rome— 
duplicated in marble, and supposed to have come down, 
either in original or copy, from the Pheidian period. Its 
theme is perfectly natural and simple, being only a seated 
boy whose whole attention is concentrated on drawing a 
thorn from his foot. But the workmanship of the hair and 
lines of the slender body follow the antique model. 
Various single figures, or groups of figures playing with 
knuckle-bones, or astragals, were also popular, and con- 
tinued to be executed even in Roman days. The well- 
known Boy strangling a Goose nearly as large as himself, 
a playful parody on the labors of Hercules, is frequently 
ascribed to Boéthus of Chalcedon. But as it was more 
than fifty times repeated, in designs for fountains, it be- 
came almost common property. 

The change to the Greco-Roman style is more marked 
in the Borghese Warrior, formerly but incorrectly called 
The Fighting Gladiator, of the Louvre, found in 1620 at 
Antium. It is inscribed with the name of Agasias of 
Ephesus, who was probably an artist of the second cen- 
tury B. C., and represents a sinewy athlete straining every 
muscle to defend himself vehemently with his left arm 
against some mounted adversary. It is both literally and 
figuratively a striking statue. The anatomy is accurately 
studied, and the tense muscles and bold treatment suggest 
the influence of the school of Rhodes. 

The increasing realism and downward tendencies of the 
age are likewise reflected in the bronze statue of The 
Boxer resting, discovered in Rome in 1885. He sits, lean- 


ing on his elbows, almost panting from the strife, with his 
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head turned and upraised. On his hands we see the 
ceestus, Or ancient boxing-glove. There is much skill and 
power in this lifelike figure, but it aims solely to display 
brute force. To such type did the Greek athlete come at 
last ! 

No meritorious reliefs belong to this epoch, unless we 
may except the rather feeble friezes of the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens, in which the eight flying figures strove 
to indicate storm, boisterousness, fluttering breezes, and 
soft airs. A bronze Triton became the weathercock. 

Yet one peculiar and interesting branch of art was ad- 
vanced almost to perfection in the coins of the Diadochi, 
and in the Ptolemaic cameos. We see in them medallions 
of the reigning princes, of the most wonderful finish and 
the most elaborate portraiture. On the famous Cameo 
Gonzaga, now at St. Petersburg, in a space not more than 
six inches long and four inches wide, are preserved to us 
the splendid likenesses of Ptolemy I, or some successor 
of Alexander the Great, and his wife, both crowned with 
laurel. Other admirable specimens are in Vienna, Eng- 
land, and the Louvre. Some of these are attributed toa 
certain Tryphon, who enjoyed great privileges in Alex- 
andrine court circles. The labor once expended on the 
marble reliefs of noble buildings was at last lavished upon 
trinkets and drinking-cups of onyx and sardonyx. 

Another humbler yet legitimate employment of the 
plastic taste which penetrated through all classes and 
made every manufacturer a master, was the modeling of 
terra-cotta figurines, which, from the numbers of late dis- 
covered, must have been an established and very profitable 
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industry. These prove to be of all grades of merit, but 
are most attractive and interesting. They vary in time 
and they vary in place, some being assignable to archaic 
days, while others are scarcely earlier than the Christian 
era. The most satisfactory examples may, however, be 
considered as belonging to the fourth and third centuries 
B.c. They are of molded clay, touched up in their de- 
tails with a pointed tool; were carefully baked, and gilded, 
and delicately painted in pale shades of pink, blue, red, 
and brown, 

Many of them are little female figures, either standing 
or seated, so lifelike and dainty and refined in their air and 
costume that they might have stepped out of some theater 
party of the ancients, or been the Beeotian belles of their 
own rural districts. Some may have been children’s play- 
things, or offerings at children’s tombs, or esthetic curzos 
for domestic Greek cabinets. Others are miniature copies 
of gods and goddesses, or of popular statues, rendered 
with wonderful grace and freedom. The most valuable 
have been disinterred at Tanagra, often from the tombs of 
the locality ; but these are less numerous than those of the 
third century from Myrina. All are endlessly imitated ; 
but the large museums of Europe and America, especially 
the Louvre and British Museum, are rich in admirable and 
genuine specimens; while private collectors in Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York have also taken pleasure in adding 
these small but elegant terra-cottas to their studios and 


salons, 


CHAPTER IX. 


ROMAN SCULPTURE. 


Ir the strictest accuracy were demanded for language 
as well as for facts, this chapter should properly be 
headed, “ Roman Sculpture by Etruscan and Greek Mas- 
ters’’; for, eminent as the Romans became as soldiers, ora- 
tors, builders, lawgivers, and rulers, we have no record of 
eminent Roman sculptors. Their art was taken, like their 
conquests, and made a possession. They never exercised 
it asa gift. Their nature seemed destitute of art faculty, 
though not of art appreciation. They were a practical 
people, who cared for material prosperity, and for the 
glory and power that can be measured by outward show. 
As they owned the world, so they felt it their right to own 
the art of the world, and to let nothing valuable escape 
them. They were the first and most insatiable “ collect- 
ors’; and, as such, our gratitude is due them, for they pre- 
served to us the treasures of antiquity, and naturalized in 
their city a marble population which in silent supremacy 
has outlived the Cesars. It is in Rome that we now seek 
the sculptor’s masterpieces; and we must transport our- 
selves thither, in imagination if not in reality, that each 
statue may set on our minds its stamp of beauty, and fix 


its history in our memories. 
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While Romulus and Remus were being fondled by their 
she-wolf nurse, the old Etruscans, who had established 
themselves in Italy, were fortifying their cities, arching 
their gateways, painting and sculpturing their tombs, deck- 
ing their men and women with the esthetic jewelry of 
which modern luxury has robbed their sepulchres, and 
‘working in metals with almost Phcenician skill. This art 
they had learned from the East, whence they imported 
many products. We see them in their burial-places, where 
the dead of the past still live, fitting up their last dwell- 
ings in comfortable fashion with stone beds on which the 
departed were laid, with furniture and household imple- 
ments, caskets, ornaments, and children’s toys. As in 
Egypt, the daily vocations are spread before us. Every 
sarcophagus has its story, very legible in the Etruscan 
Museum of the Vatican and in the new Papa Giulio 
Museum on the Via Flaminia. The reliefs are, as in the 
East, in profile, with bodies shown in full. These bodies 
are short and uncouth, with stout hips and large feet. 
But the scenes portrayed are more often domestic and re- 
ligious than warlike; showing deep family attachments 
and a strong sense of a world to come. The most ancient 
among them are artistically very rude, but graphic, with 
effects heightened by red and black coloring. In the next 
centuries the sepulchral figures become veritable statues, 
rising half erect with the expressions of life; or rich bas- 
reliefs, on the lids and sides of the sarcophagi, of husbands 
and wives embracing each other, or feasting at the eternal 
banquet of the happy dead, or passing on in a procession 


of chariots. Sometimes near the corner of the lid the 
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winged soul escapes in flight from the body. Color is 
always profuse on these molded tombs; for the Etruscans 
worked more freely in terra-cotta than in stone, and knew 
how to make the most of their material. 

Probably the clay of the country had been employed 
from earliest times, not only in outline tracings, but for 
baked vessels of some use or beauty. But there are tales 
of wonderful invention and improvement brought from 
Corinth in the seventh century Bs. c., when the rule of Cyp- 
selus compelled the exile of disloyal potters. No vases of 
artistic value are of more remote date. Etruscans, how- 
ever, outran Corinthians in the application of their art 
principles. As Nature had denied them marble, they 
tested the capacities of the more pliant clay, and found 
themselves facile sculptors. Their terra-cotta statues 
grew famous. The earliest Roman Jupiter worshiped on 
the Capitoline Hill was a colossal terra-cotta god, ordered 
by the Tarquins from Etruria. It was modeled by Vul- 
canius of Veii, seated on a throne, garlanded with oak 
leaves, and seemed indeed a prodigy, as on high feast days 
it was painted bright vermilion and wrapped about with a 
splendid toga. Vulcanius also added other statues to the 
Capitoline Temple, and crowned it with a terra-cotta 
quadriga. 

Soon Etruscan artists enlarged their sphere of labor. 
The same industry which had made them proficients in 
clay secured them reputation in bronze, Their own cities 
were filled with these sculptures. Volsinii alone possessed 
two thousand bronze statues. The Romans, of course, 


availed themselves of their neighbors’ genius, and we can 
II 
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even now behold in the bronze Wolf of the Capitol a proba- 
ble memento of Etruscan masters. The lean and hungry 
Wolf has a grimly naturalistic treatment, and one would 
hesitate to trust any modern twins to its tender mercies. 
Monsters seemed congenial to the Etruscan mind, as ap- 
pears from the strange Chimera at Florence, on whose 
lion-back grows a goat with a venomous dragon-tail. 
Happily, Florence furnishes many more interesting Etrus- 
can specimens, particularly the portrait statue of the sooth- 
sayer Aulus Metellus, found at Lake Thrasymene—honest 
type of a practical, sensible orator, wearing the toga. 
The Romans were accustomed to erect such honorary 
statues to citizens of merit, as well as to preserve masks 
or statuettes of their ancestors in colored wax. 

Yet from the days of the kings Greek art competed 
with Italian at Rome. Servius Tullius secured a xcanon for 
his Temple of Diana on the Aventine; though this was far 
inferior to a sacred Juno brought from Veii, which, when 
questioned whether it would willingly migrate to Rome; 
nodded a pleased assent. But the adornment of the Temple 
of Ceres, about 493 B. c., by the two Greeks, Gorgasos and 
Damophilus, portended the final triumph of the Grecian 
style. The divinities of the temple, soon added, were par- 
ticularly admired by the people. The great divinity from 
Phrygia was, however, still more venerated; for the Sibyl- 
line books announced that, to insure the safety of Rome, 
an embassy must be sent to Phrygia for a meteoric stone 
wherein Cybele, the mother of the gods, had descended 
from heaven. The precious stone was consequently se- 
cured, and brought to the city with pomp and solemnity. 
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It was conically shaped, brown in color, and so sharply 
pointed that it was called the Needle of Cybele. This was 
set in the metal statue of the goddess in place of a head. 

In the civil and foreign strife of these stormy periods art 
was necessarily neglected; though the booty obtained from 
cities of Etruria was always precious. At the close of the 
Samnite war, 288 pg. C., a gigantic statue of Jupiter, so large 
as to be visible from Monte Cavo, made by Carvilius, the 
Etruscan, from the captured Samnite armor, had been 
raised on the Capitoline Hill; statues of the kings were 
placed in the Capitol; the Forum was also decorated with a 
bronze statue of Vertumnus, of Horatius Cocles, and other 
heroic sculptures; and Romulus, Tatius, and a Virgin Cle- 
lia were stationed on the Via Sacra. 

But these scattered examples, whatever may have 
been their individual merit, could show the people but 
little of the true glories of art. The Romans had never 
breathed, like the Greeks, an atmosphere of beauty and 
culture. Their harsh leaders preferred that the national 
interest should not be diverted from agriculture and war. 
When, therefore, the soldiers penetrated into the cities of 
lower Italy, blessed by Grecian civilization, it was like 
entering a new and charming world, which they delighted 
and hastened to despoil. Marcellus brought back to Rome 
from Sicily a multitude of Statues, which he proudly dis- 
played in his triumphal march, and then consecrated in the 
Temple of Honor and Virtue which he built. Thenceforth 
no procession of victory was complete without innumerable 
works of art among the trophies. The conquests of Asia 

.Minor and of Greece were a perpetual wonder. A single 
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city was frequently stripped at once of five or six hundred 
statues. The artistic booty of Paulus A’milius required 
two hundred and fifty wagons for its transportation. Me- 
tellus removed bodily from Dion Lysippos’s grand eques- 
trian group of Alexander and his Heroes; while at the 
taking of Corinth by Mummius, 146 B.c., scarcely a picture 
or piece of sculpture was left to the plundered citizens. 

This entire subjugation of Greece made the Romans 
the masters, yet the pupils, of the Hellenic race; for the 
Romans governed the Greek territory, but the Greeks gov- 
erned the Roman mind. So introduced to all the marvels 
of literature and art, the rough political conquerors became 
even passionate lovers of the masterpieces they saw around 
them. If they could not themselves create, they could 
at least have and hold. Sulla, who pitilessly crushed out 
the resistance of Athens in the Mithridatic war, seized the 
choicest statuary of Delphi, and many marbles and bronzes 
from Attica and Olympia. It may have proved a slight 
solace to his victims to feel that he appreciated his spoils; 
as he bore some of them about with him in his campaigns, 
and always carried in his bosom a favorite golden statuette 
of Apollo, which he gazed at with fondness and kissed with 
fervor. Such little gems of art appear to have been as dear 
to many a Roman military despot as an amulet Madonna to 
a Corsican bandit. 

Pompey, who succeeded Sulla, embraced some opportu- 
nities amid his practical duties to further the arts. He 
erected in Rome a temple to Minerva on the site of the 
present church of Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva, and also the 


popular Theater of Pompey, surrounded by broad porches 
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and colonnades. Up to this time the theaters of Rome 
had been roomy but removable Structures of wood. Pliny 
gives us a most remarkable account of such a theater, 
arranged by Marcus Scaurus, a Roman edile, which could 
hold eighty thousand people, and contained three thousand 
Statues stolen from the temples of Sicyon. 

But Pompey, more solid and less showy, built of stone, 
and built for posterity. His art treasures were valuable 
and well chosen. He would gladly have patronized na- 
tive talent, and did succeed in finding Coponios, almost 
the only Roman sculptor recorded by name before the 
Christian era, who executed for him fourteen figures of 
conquered nations. We can not tell whose hand modeled 
the bronze statue of Pompey, set up in the senate hall, 
at whose base “great Cesar feil”; but if we will visit 
the Roman Palazzo Spada we can behold the statue there 
standing. It was transferred by Augustus from the Curia 
to the Campus Martius, and was disinterred in 1553 
from the spot where the emperor had placed it. Haw- 
thorne remarks: “The colossal statue of Pompey, certainly 
the severest of figures, produces the most awful effect upon 
the spectator. It is entirely nude, except a cloak that 
hangs from the left shoulder. In the left hand it holds 
a globe. The right arm is extended. On the left leg, 
about midway above the ankle, is a dull-red stain, said to 
be Cesar’s blood.” In one of the rooms of the palace of 
the Conservators, on the Capitoline Hill, is a somber bust 
of Junius Brutus; and at the entrance of the same palace is 
a statue of Julius Cesar, wearing a cuirass, reputed to be 
a most authentic likeness; but it is not so interesting in 
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countenance as the intellectual head in the British Mu- 
seum. 

While Coponios was doing his best to prove himself 
worthy of immortality, his Greek contemporary or prede- 
cessor, Apollonios the Albanian, son of Nestor, laid a more 
secure foundation for fame. The records of the age render 
it probable that Apollonios constructed a chryselephantine 
Jupiter for the new Capitoline Temple. Temple and statue 
have long since perished, but another memorial of Apollo- 
nios survives in the sublime torso of Hercules in the Bel- 
vedere of the Vatican, usually spoken of as the Belvedere 
Torso. For this mutilated figure Michael Angelo had so 
extravagant an admiration that he called himself “the 
pupil of the Torso.” It is the now headless and armless 
trunk of a superb form, seated on a rock, leaning a little 
sideways. Strength and grace seem equally combined in 
its powerful development. All is so heroic and yet so true 
to nature, that not only Michael Angelo, but Winckelmann 
and the most learned critics, have been loud in its praise. 
While the frame is most muscular, yet the finish of the skin 
is soft as velvet. Not even a vein roughens the smooth 
surface. Most interpreters agree that it may have been an 
enlarged marble copy of the small bronze Heracles Epitra- 
pezios of Lysippos, and see in it ideally a purified and 
beatified Hercules, received into Olympus, and quaffing 
from Hebe’s hand the cup of nectar. The name of Apollo- 
nios is inscribed on the rocky base. He may possibly have 
carved the statue for the Theater of Pompey, near the site 
of which, in the Campo del Fiore, it is said to have been 


discovered during the pontificate of Julius II. By the 
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same theater was found the Melpomene of the Louvre, 
and a Heracles Mastei, a colossal gilt-bronze figure, which 
has been taken to the Sala Rotonda of the Vatican. This, 
according to Lanciani, was once an oracular statue; and in 
the back of its head is still a hole sufficiently large to allow 
a fall-grown youth to enter and speak from within. 

Another artist, who flourished about 80 8. c., was Pa- 
siteles, a Greek of lower Italy, who was not only himself 
a sculptor, but instructed and influenced others. He 
composed five volumes of The History of Art, and laid 
great stress upon the necessity of careful modeling in clay. 
At this epoch the Greek sculptors, though reviving in 
power and genius, and stimulated by the flattering and 
lucrative appreciation of the Romans, were wise enough to 
realize their limitations. They attempted no new and 
important types, but confined themselves either to actual 
copies of the masterpieces which surrounded them, or to 
minor works executed “in the manner” of Scopas, Lysip- 
pos, and Praxiteles. Copies produced by such unusually, 
superior artists could not but be excellent; and well for 
the modern world that it was so, for by their means the 
luster of the best Grecian ages is reflected upon us in the 
afterglow of the classic sunset. There were evidently 
fashions and favorites in that era as in our own. Replicas 
of the most pleasing statues abound, Five Discoboli, three 
or four Amazons, and four Boys with a Goose, were found 
together in one place, showing how much more salable 
some marbles were than others. 

Although we have no remains of the ivory Jupiter, nor 
of the silver Roscius of Pasiteles himself, some specimens 
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of his school, and of his pupils Stephanos and Menelaus, 
are left us. A nude Venus, with head archaically severe, 
was found on the Esquiline Hill; a Racing Girl, charmingly 
portraying and perhaps copying an older statue of one of 
the young female competitors who ran short courses in the 
Olympian games, has been placed in the Vatican; a nude 
and youthful male figure by Stephanos is in Villa Albani; 
and a mild and beautiful Orestes and Electra, or simple 
Mother and Son, by Menelaus, is preserved in Villa Ludo- 
visi, Rome. 

Arcesilaus, also of the first century B. C., so thoroughly 
practiced the clay modeling which Pasiteles preached that 
his figures in plaster were valued more than most sculp- 
tors’ marbles. Julius Caesar employed him to make the 
temple image of Venus Genetrix, whom he claimed as an- 
cestress. This transparently draped goddess, which may 
have been imitated from some popular Pheidian or Attic 
type, is supposed to be copied in the Venus Genetrix of 
the Louvre. Arcesilaus was also much admired for his 
conception of a marble lioness, with mittens on its paws, 
tormented by a bevy of teasing winged Cupids. This was 
so popular that the motive was often varied and repeated 
by later artists. 

But it is in the reign of Augustus that the magnificence 
of Rome’s imperial age dawns in a burst of light upon us. 
Both in architecture and sculpture the city was to suggest 
an “Athens enlarged.” We know the emperor’s famous 
boast that he found Rome of brick, and left it of marble. 
As no fine building was then conceivable without numerous 


statues and rich sculptural decorations, we can easily un- 
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derstand the revivification of art. Sculptors flocked to 
Rome like bees to a honey-hive. Even those who re- 
mained at home were plied with commissions. And what 
commissions did not buy, plunder appropriated. 

Not only did Augustus adorn his Forum, and raise a 
temple to his uncle, The Deified Julius, but he erected on 
the Palatine Hill the splendid marble Temple of Apollo, 
dedicated in thanksgiving for the victory at Actium, Bas- 
reliefs of ivory incrusted its gates, and above its gilded 
cornice were reliefs of the battles of the Amazons. Be- 
tween the fifty-two géalo antico columns of its peristyle 
stood statues of the fifty Danaids and their father, with 
equestrian statues of their husbands, the sons of Egypt, in 
front. Within the building Scopas’s Apollo Citharcedes 
presided, between Latona and Diana, with the Nine Muses 
in a circle round. The Sibylline Books were buried at 
Apollo’s base. Around the altar were ranged four of My- 
ron’s Oxen, so perfect that they seemed to be alive. 

Adjoining the temple was the Palatine Library, which 
contained a colossal Apollo statue fifty feet high, with 
medallions of celebrated authors and orators, in metal 
repoussé work, covering the walls of the reading-room. 
From the temple top the very archaic marbles of those 
most ancient masters, Boupalis and Athenis, removed from 
Chios, looked down upon the later sculptures as on a 
mushroom growth. A taste for the archaic was thus in- 
troduced among the patricians of Rome; and, encouraged 
by it, a few artists ventured, with more or less success, to 
attempt from time to time such copies or imitations of 
Pheidian subjects as have been preserved in the Pallas of 
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Antiochus of Athens in Villa Ludovisi; in the stately 
Giustiniani Minerva, probably carved for a Roman tem- 
ple image; or the fine Pallas Velletri of the Louvre; or 
the archaistic Pallas of the Dresden Museum. 

Another memorial of the early rule of Augustus was 
the Portico of Octavia, located in the very center of what 
afterward became the Ghetto. All. such porticoes were 
meant to benefit the public by supplying places where the 
citizens could take their daily walks, sheltered from wind 
and weather, with museums of statuary and pictures round 
them, and convenient temples of the gods at hand. This 
particular building occupied the site where had formerly 
been a Portico of Metellus, inclosing temples of Jupiter 
and Juno, all of which were sumptuously rebuilt in honor 
of Augustus’s sister, and elegantly embellished. The 
bronze group of Alexander and his Heroes, brought by 
Metellus, was of course retained in its place, and many 
other works of art were added. Here, as is generally be- 
lieved, was found the Venus de’ Medici, made by the sculp- 
tor Cleomenes of Athens. 

This statue, so profusely praised and photographed, 
but now proportionately depreciated and decried, was once 
a synonym for feminine beauty. It is youthful and 
slender and small, being not quite five feet in height. 
The curves of the nude form are very delicate and grace- 
ful, and the attitude timid and shrinking. The head is 
slightly turned, and the oval face sweet, though inane in 
expression. The hair is so exquisitely arranged as to 
preclude the idea of a Venus just risen from the sea, unless 


a mermaid, with golden comb, had been the most expert of 
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hair-dressers. But a dolphin, as emblem of the ocean, is at 
the base. Lines of gilding were among the waving locks, 
and the ears are pierced for earrings. Though the Venus 
of Praxiteles was in some sense the model of every such 
Venus, yet it is significant to note how the thought of the 
divine, which Praxiteles never quite forgot, gradually 
faded out, and left only the lovely woman, transformed 
from a goddess into a winning coquette. The same lead- 
ing traits may be seen in the Chigi Venus of the Vatican, 
and in the Capitoline Venus, which, however, is larger in 
form and finer in treatment. The Venus Callipyge, at 
Naples, with very scanty drapery in front, is looking back 
over her shoulder. None of these is so beautiful as 
the Venus of Capua, also at Naples, whose broken arms 
doubtless held a shield, and who may have been copied for 
Capua, by order of Julius Cesar, from a previous Venus of 
Corinth. If the Venus of Melos, described in the last 
chapter, be indeed a work of the Greco-Roman age, as the 
inscription of Alexandros of Antioch would indicate, she 
is certainly an exception to prevailing tastes and methods. 

When the Venus from the Portico of Octavia was 
gathered up, in eleven fragments, it passed into the posses- 
sion of the Medici family, who first placed it in the garden 
of Villa Medici, and then transferred it to the palace of 
the Uffizi, Florence. A critical observer writes of it: 
‘“The Venus de’ Medici has suffered terribly by the mis- 
haps of her long existence in the marble. Each of her 
legs has been broken, her arms have been severed, her 
body has been broken quite across at the waist, her head 
has been snapped off at the neck. Furthermore, there 
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have been grievous wounds and losses of substance in 
various tender parts of the person. But on account of 
the skill with which the statue has been restored, all 
these injuries do not in the least impair the effect.’ 

As Cleomenes of Athens may thus be counted among 
successful sculptors, his son, a younger Cleomenes,’ in- 
herited a portion of his talents and reputation. An ex- 
cellent and lifelike statue, now in the Louvre, commonly 
called Germanicus, but doubtless a portrait of some orator, 
or a statue of Hermes, God of Orators, has the name of 
Cleomenes chiseled on a tortoise under the foot. The 
same name is found on an admirable relief of the Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia at Florence. 

To another and bolder sculptor of Athens—Diogenes, 
who worked in bronze—the bronze ornamentation of the 
great Pantheon of Rome was intrusted; for, according to 
Pliny, he made the pedimental bas-reliefs, the quadriga of 
Jupiter Tonans on the summit, the bronze horsemen at the 
corners, and several caryatids, one of which still exists in 
the Vatican. Marcus Agrippa, Augustus’s friend and son- 
in-law, who built the Pantheon, wished to present it to the 
emperor; but Augustus refused the honor, and preferred 
that it should be offered asa temple to all the gods. 
Jupiter, the Avenger, as father of divinities, was given the 
central position; and statues of Juno, of Mars, of Venus 
with pearl earrings, of Minerva, of Romulus, and of the 
Deified Julius, were ranged in circling recesses. On either 
side the bronze gates were niches which held the colossal 
statues of Agrippa and Augustus. 


If we ask to see with our own eyes the portrait of him 
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who made Rome so illustrious, we shall find a number of 
statues and busts in all European museums to satisfy our 
curiosity. The interesting Head of the Young Augustus, 
disinterred in 1808 from Ostia, is in the Vatican. The 
thoughtful and intelligent brow, the exquisitely refined 
mouth, and the meditative expression have a strange tinge 
of sadness. We can fancy such a youth growing into a 
poet or philosopher, but hardly into a warrior. 

But we are not left to fancy; for not far away, in the 
same sculpture gallery, we behold the superb portrait 
statue of Augustus, in the prime of life, standing in 
majesty to address his troops, excavated in 1863 from the 
ruins of a villa of Livia, at Prima Porta, about eight 
miles from Rome. He extends his right arm, as if to com- 
mand the plaudits of the world. Over his left arm and 
hand, in which is the imperial scepter, the ends of his 
mantle, gathered up from his loins, fall in folds. His legs 
and head are bare. He needs no crown to proclaim his 
royalty, for it speaks from every line of his calm, authori- 
tative brow. His gaze is still meditative, but cold and 
searching. The philosopher has discovered the secret of 
power. He wears a short tunic, over which is a kind of 
breastplate covered with the emblems of rank ‘and do- 
minion. 

The study of his dress adds a new element of interest, 
for here is polychromy most peculiarly presented. The 
vividness of the colors is disappearing, but many tints re- 
main. The tunic was scarlet, the mantle purple, the 
fringe of the cuirass yellow. The reliefs on the breast- 
plate were so delicately and perfectly sculptured as to re- 
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semble cameos, and were most carefully painted. They 
are meant to portray the recovery, under Augustus, of the 
Roman eagles which had been captured by the Parthians. 
An auburn-haired barbarian returns the standard to a 
Roman general armed in blue and red, by whoma wolf, 
the beast of Mars, is standing. The whole scene is in a 
mythological setting ; for, above the little figures of the 
soldiers, the God of Heaven holds up a purple curtain, the 
Sun-god drives forth in a crimson chariot, and Aurora 
floats in on wings of blue. 

The Vatican contains other likenesses—not exact, like 
those already mentioned, but in a certain way completing 
the series—of an Augustus strongly resembling Napoleon, 
and of the Veiled Augustus when age had undermined his 
strength. Indeed, busts and figures of him were not only 
to be met with in Rome, but in distant provinces. Two 
elegant marble reliefs, which may have been part of a 
trophy, were found walled up in the church of S. Vitale at 
Ravenna, displaying idealized portraits of Augustus and 
Tiberius ; while in Lyons an altar was consecrated to the 
deified Augustus, with sixty figures of Gallic nations under 
his rule carved in reliefs upon its sides; for all the people 
to the ends of the earth were eager to heap on him divine 
honors. Tiberius, as his successor, readily acceded to their 
wish. Not only bronzes and marbles perpetuated his 
glories, but coins were struck, and wonderful cameos were 
cut having for subject the Apotheosis of Augustus seated 
as a deity beside the figure of Roma, with the scepter in 
his hand, Niké bestowing on him the victor’s wreath, the 


eagle of Jupiter at his feet, and a crowd of captives be- 
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low him. A large cameo, nine inches long, with this 
representation, is in the Antique Cabinet at Vienna, while 
a still larger one at Paris records the apotheosis of 
Tiberius. 

The impetus so forcibly given to the arts carried them 
on triumphantly even through the reigns of the vicious 
Cesars. Though Tiberius was sensual and cruel, he yet 
appreciated sculpture as a vehicle for his own exaltation. 
Some of the important statues of our museums approxi- 
mate this period. The Sleeping Ariadne of the Vatican, 
wearing a serpent bracelet, was long believed to be a 
Cleopatra, dating possibly from the Augustan era, as a 
statue of the Egyptian queen graced the emperor’s tri- 
umph. It is now considered, however, as a Greek copy, 
taken in idea from a painting in Athens of the departing 
Theseus. The drapery is beautiful, though complicated, 
and the gentle droop of the head, with the relaxed, 
curving arms, and the languid air of sleep, make it ex- 
tremely graceful and feminine, though almost colossal in 
size. 

The Nile of the Vatican, a grandfatherly marble fig- 
ure, with flowing beard, and an urn beside him, reclining 
at his ease, with sixteen sportive Cupids climbing over 
knees and feet and nestling in his lap, in allusion to the 
fact that the river rose sixteen cubits during the inunda- 
tions, is probably a copy of an original in black basalt 
from the epoch of the Ptolemies. The present group was 
discovered, with the very similar Tiber of the Louvre, in 
the sixteenth century, near the Church of Sta. Maria So- 
pra Minerva. The Romans, though not so devoted to my- 
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thology as the Greeks, were fond of allegory; and such 
personifications as the Nile gave great delight. 

A more accurately dated relic of the age of Tiberius is 
historically interesting as a memento of one of his youth- 
ful good deeds. It is from the basis of a statue erected 
in his honor, about 20 A. D., by twelve towns of Asia 
Minor which he rebuilt after their destruction by an earth- 
quake. On the base, allegorical figures of the towns, with 
their symbols, were sculptured in high relief. This work 
was copied on a smaller scale by the municipality of 
Puteoli, and is known as The Basis of Puteoli. 

A curious relief, much restored, now in the British 
Museum, by Archelaus, son of Apollonios of Priene, styled 
the Apotheosis of Homer, may, it is conjectured, have 
been one of a series of tablets adapted in the reign of 
Tiberius to the use of art scholars. Rows of figures, in 
parallel stripes, seem to occupy the Hill of Parnassus, 
with Zeus at the summit, and Apollo and the Muses below 
him. Near a flaming altar sits the deified Homer, immor- 
tally young, holding a roll of poems and a scepter. He is 
crowned by the human race, and adored by Memory, Vir- 
tue, Faith, and Wisdom. Epic Poetry uplifts her torches, 
and History throws incense on the fire. The composition 
is pleasing, though pedantic, its varied forms recalling 
familiar antiques. 

But the deepest interest of sculpture in later Roman 
days links itself with the individual men who held the for- 
tunes of the empire in their bloody hands, and who stand 
in bronze or marble among us, to suffer the judgment of 
all the ages on their persons and on their deeds. It is 
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their destiny thus ever to figure before the eyes of the 
world. We know not what masters carved the statues. 
Their subjects were their success; for, as Story forcibly 
Says, “these men, who were to us at school mere pegs of 
names to hang historic robes upon, thus interpreted by the 
living history of their portraits, and the buildings and 
monuments they erected, become like men of yesterday. 
Art has made them our contemporaries.” They are 
mighty and they are many, for the potentates of the past 
must have had a passion for their own likenesses. No 
modern photograph galleries can be more prolific than 
the old studios where the Roman rulers were taken in 
stone. They never seemed to realize how unflattering 
were the results. A Hall of Emperors, comprising-eighty- 
three busts, is in the Capitoline Museum. Emperors, gen- 
erally heroic, meet us at every turn in the Vatican. Many 
are in the Louvre. A very fine collection is assembled in 
the Uffizi; while imperial effigies of all sizes are plentifully 
scattered through palaces and villas. Numerous as they 
are, a host of others perished. A summary of their reigns 
is in their faces. 

Busts of Tiberius are in the Capitol; he sits twice, in 
semicolossal dignity, in the Vatican and the Lateran; and 
an excellent statue, with toga and small scepter, is in the 
Louvre. Caligula is rare; not because he failed to set up 
his detestable image, but because he had hardly been dead 
an hour before the people threw down and destroyed every 
memorial that could be found of him. He had built a 
temple to himself upon the Palatine Hill, to which he had 
hoped to bring the Olympian Zeus, and to exchange its 
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head for his own. But Zeus had resisted the outrage; 
and he consequently enshrined in the temple his own 
golden statue, which he ordered to be daily dressed in the 
clothes he had worn himself, and to be publicly worshiped. 
All this quickly passed away; but his basalt bust is in the 
Capitoline Museum, and we can gaze upon his colossal 
head in the sculpture gallery of the Louvre, where his 
uncle Claudius is also to be seen. A valuable cameo is at 
Vienna with portraits of Tiberius, Claudius, Agrippina, 
and Livia, with the Roman eagle between them. Claudius 
is likewise in marble in the Vatican and at the Capitol, 
where his wives Messalina and Agrippina are with him. 

Messalina is a smiling, mincing creature, with a double 
row of curls. Agrippina, proud and beautiful, yet pitiable 
mother of Nero, is better represented at Naples, where her 
energy of expression and character is strongly portrayed. 
Her mother, the elder Agrippina, granddaughter of Au- 
gustus, who is seated in the center of the Hall of the 
Emperors at the Capitol, is one of the most admirable 
of ancient portrait sfatues. As we look on the marble 
features, we recognize the firmness and nobleness and 
sweetness of the wife of Germanicus. The drapery is 
exquisite, and the ease of the attitude has the true Au- 
gustan simplicity. Agrippina appears again as a priestess, 
in the Lateran, 

Nero comes before us from youth to manhood. He 
was handsome in boyhood, but his full face develops into 
coarseness and cruelty, always alive with vanity, and es- 
sentially vicious. Two statues of Nero are in the Louvre; 


one partly draped, one as an athlete. The bust of Poppea 


YOUTHFUL NERO. 


Museum of the Louvre. 
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stands beside his own in the Capitol, and Poppza is a fas- 
cinating young woman. Story suggests that our familiar 
and favorite Clytie, or Ansonia, of the British Museum 
may have been executed as her portrait, as it is so like the 
heads on the coins struck for her apotheosis. Every statue 
of Nero, however, sank into insignificance when compared 
with the gilded colossus of bronze which the sculptor 
Zenodorus, famous as a maker of millionary colossi, was 
summoned to model. It was placed at the entrance of the 
Golden House, and was one hundred and twenty feet high; 
taller than the Colossus of Rhodes. Tradition character- 
ized it as a speaking likeness. Vespasian turned it into an 
Apollo by surrounding the brow with golden rays, which in 
Nero’s opinion would but have increased its resemblance 
to himself. Hadrian had it dragged away by twenty-four 
elephants from the site of his new Temple of Venus and of 
Rome; and Commodus finally put his own head in place of 
Nero’s, and was confident that he had thus secured him- 
self immortality. 

As Nero’s dearest ambition was to be considered an 
artist, he was a diligent and unscrupulous patron of music, 
sculpture, and painting. All Greece was pillaged to adorn 
his Golden House. Rare designs for decoration were at a 
premium. Walls were inlaid with jewels and mother of 
pearl, and ceilings were carved in ivory as if by Eastern 
genii. Five hundred bronze statues were brought from 
Delphi, and other shrines were as ruthlessly ravaged. 
Sculptors of talent were almost certain of profitable com- 
missions. The quarries of Carrara were opened, and the 
new stone was most inviting in its beauty. Stimulated by 
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examples of royal luxury, the villas and buildings of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, occupied by patrician families, had 
been so repaired and embellished that when annihilated by 
earthquake they left a buried deposit of such art gems as 
The Reposing Mercury, the Doryphorus, the figures of the 
Balbi family, especially the vigorous equestrian statue of 
Nonus Balbus, the archaistic Artemis, many fauns and 
other marbles, and several excellent portrait statues, most 
of which now enrich the Museum of Naples. 

Though the reign of Galba was short and stern, a life- 
like and commanding bust perpetuates his memory in the 
Capitoline Museum. It is the head of a general, past 
mature years, yet so spirited as to be worthy to rule. 
Vespasian is not so fine-looking; but though busily en- 
gaged with warlike campaigns, he was ready to promote 
the arts. He built the Temple of Peace, to be adorned 
with statuary, and to inshrine the sacred spoils from Jeru- 
salem. An existing and most interesting memorial of 
sculpture from this period may be studied in the Niké of 
Brescia, from the temple built by Vespasian at Brescia. 
This shows the elaborate bronze work of Roman artists, 
and was originally gilded. The type resembles an Aphro- 
dité, but the upper part of the figure is draped, and the 
wings of a Victory are added. 

Titus, Vespasian’s son, has given us, in the Triumphal 
Arch which was erected in honor of his victory over the 
Jews, the first grand monument in which sculpture is made 
the splendid and obvious servant of Roman history. Tri- 
umphal arches upon a similar plan had previously been 


raised by Tiberius and Claudius, but only fragments of 
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their reliefs remain to us. The Arch of Titus is truly 
Roman in workmanship, though its sculptors availed them- 
selves of Greek traditions; as we see Victory crowning the 
conqueror, and the river-god Jordan carried in a litter. 
But the crowding of the figures, their confusion through 
different planes, and the pure realism of the personages, 
show a marked deviation from the principles of Greek art, 
observable in every monument to be seen in Rome. 

The original type of such arches was found in the 
Janus portals which anciently existed at cross-roads and in 
the streets of the city; being usually quadrilateral, with a 
face on all four sides. The great Janus Quadrifons had 
thirty-two niches for statues of deities upon its walls. 
When an arch of triumph was to be permanent, its deco- 
rations were chronicles of the special victories to be com- 
memorated. Equestrian statues, heroic figures, and guad- 
rigas were on the summits; but these have disappeared, 
and the inscriptions and reliefs now tell the story. The 
frieze on the Arch of Titus is filled with a triumphal pag- 
eant of quite small figures of priests and soldiers; but on 
its inner walls are two larger, though mutilated, reliefs of 
the brilliant entry of the emperor, and of the long proces- 
sion bearing the holy vessels of the Jewish temple, the 
seven-branched candlestick, silver trumpets, and ark of 
the covenant. A statue of Titus, clad in armor, and ha- 
ranguing his troops, is in the Louvre; but his more exact 
portrait in the Vatican was recovered near the Lateran in 
1828, together with that of his daughter Julia. 

Julia is ugly, and far from patrician in aspect, and will 
be remembered for her ridiculous headdress of broad 
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puffs. The Roman ladies were almost as frequent subjects 
of portrait art as their husbands and fathers. In the early 
period their statues, often seated in large armchairs, are 
dignified and aristocratic; but we see them gradually yield- 
ing to vanity and fashion. The empresses soon desired to 
be represented as Juno, Flora, Diana, and other divinities. 
Sometimes the sculptor was happy enough to secure an 
appropriate model, as in the fine Juno of the Capitoline 
Museum, but more frequently the results were anything 
but artistic. The headdresses, in particular, developed 
into monstrosities. We know their absurdity in the actual 
feminine toilet of the later empire. Red hair was im- 
ported from Germany, and worn in masses. Some statues 
had even marble wigs of different colors, which could be 
changed at pleasure. Such a perruque may be seen on the 
mother of Heliogabalus. 

Domitian, strange to say, was a devotee of Minerva, 
and always kept her image at his bedside. A temple to 
her was begun by him, and afterward dedicated by Nerva, 
in the Forum of Nerva. Its frieze was sculptured with 
figures of all the arts protected by the goddess, and a 
relief of Minerva herself is on the remains of its entab- 
lature. Near the temple was a gallery of immense statues 
representing the Roman emperors. Domitian’s colossal 
head still exists. His gilt-bronze equestrian statue was 
set up in the Forum. Then the emperor decreed that 
nothing but gold and silver should be used for his future 
images, 

The statue of Nerva, sitting in the Vatican in the char- 


acter of Jupiter, is one of the most interesting of the 
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imperial line. He may not be godlike, but we can per- 
ceive at a glance that he is a thorough gentleman. Per- 
haps the sculptor who so forcibly portrayed him found 
another field for his labors in the Forum of Trajan, where 
the architect Apollodorus glorified the brave emperor who 
succeeded Nerva, and revived the Roman spirit. Within 
the space of this magnificent Forum stood the arch, the 
temple, the library, the monumental column, and many 
statues of marble, bronze, and ivory. Conspicuous among 
them was the celebrated equestrian statue of Trajan 
which made Constantine enviously wish that he had such 
a horse. 

Though Constantine could not secure the horse, he 
helped himself, as we shall soon see, to the fine reliefs 
sculptured on the Arch of Trajan, which were unscrupu- 
lously appropriated for Constantine’s own memorial of tri- 
umph. The lofty pillar of Trajan, however, has been 
spared by time as a splendid relic of old Rome. It is the 
military biography of the emperor, vigorously lithographed 
for posterity, in ascending spiral reliefs. But as the column 
is one hundred and forty feet high from the pavement of 
the Forum, the compositions become necessarily indistinct, 
and can be more satisfactorily viewed through drawings 
and casts. Twenty-five hundred animated figures throng 
the encircling bands, and give avrealistic picture of Tra- 
jan’s campaign against the Dacians. Everywhere we ob- 
serve the emperor among his soldiers. Many groups are 
beautifully finished and anatomically correct; but there is 
not a breath of ideality about a single form, unless it be in 
the personification of the river Danube angrily protruding 
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head and shoulders from the water, or in Selene and Jupi- 
ter coming forth to signify night and storm. 

Crowning the tall colunin was a statue of Trajan hold- 
ing a gilded globe. This fell long ago from its height, and 
a statue of St. Peter replaced it. One hundred and eighty- 
five steps of Parian marble tempt the adventurous student 
to ascend to St. Peter’s toe. 

A broader and less egotistical patronage of sculpture 
prevailed in the days of Hadrian; for this sovereign loved 


, 


art “for art’s sake” as well as for his own. His tastes 
were Cultivated by extensive travel, and he encouraged 
sculptors of all nationalities to copy for him the best speci- 
mens of the old masters. He was luxurious as any Roman, 
and built himself a villa with which even Nero would have 
been content. Variegated mosaics from Pergamos paved it. 
Temples graced its gardens, where the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece were shrined in seven niches, and where Apollo and 
the Muses presided over art and song. Philosophers stood 
in bronze or stone amid its walks, and the noblest statues 
enriched its colonnades. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian, that grand circular mole, 
now commonly spoken of as the Castle of St. Angelo, 
though much more imposing in its architecture, is not so 
interesting to the sculptor; for its Parian marble facing 
has disappeared, as have likewise the bronzes of its exte- 
rior and the marble statue of its founder. The glories of 
the tomb intended for immortality have passed away, but 
from the ruins of the Villa of Hadrian, meant only for the 
pleasure of a lifetime, many admirable works survive; 


among which are the two dark marble Centaurs of the 
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Capitol, bearing the names of Aristeas and Papias, artists 
of Asia Minor; the rosso-antico Faun with the grapes; a 
Silenus with the Infant Bacchus; and many similar pieces. 

The Farnese Hercules, or Hercules of Glycon, be- 
longs to the age of Hadrian. This colossal demigod was 
copied or imitated by the Athenian Glycon from one of 
the bronzes of Lysippos; but in it Lysippos’s character- 
istics are exaggerated. The small head on the big, brawny 
frame is most unpleasing, and the length of the legs is 
phenomenal. The swollen muscles run in knotted ridges 
along the surface. It was the artist’s object to show a 
powerful hero who has put forth all his strength, and rests 
after the effort in exhaustion. He leans his left shoulder 
on the club and lion’s skin beneath his arm, and his weary 
head droops. The apples of the Hesperides, for which he 
has so violently struggled, are held in his right hand, be- 
hind his back. The statue is sometimes styled the Farnese 
Hercules, because on its excavation it became the property 
of the Farnese family, as did also the Naples Flora and 
the Torso Farnese, which, like the Hercules, were dis- 
covered in the Baths of Caracalla; for Caracalla plundered 
Hadrian’s renowned villa when he opened his baths, 216 
A. D., and sought to surpass his predecessors in the sump- 
tuousness of his grounds and buildings. 

All these examples were modeled after the antique; 
but there is yet one novel type which Hadrian may be 
said to have given to art in the varied statues and bas- 
reliefs of his favorite Antinous. The life and death of this 
beautiful youth are alike mysterious. He came, as a boy, 


from Bithynia, Hadrian’s own birthplace, and seemed im- 
i2 
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mediately to win the love of the emperor, who made him 
his inseparable companion at home and abroad. Antinous’s 
extreme loveliness had in it something languid and effemi- 
nate. The dissolute life of courts jaded and satiated the 
spirits both of old and young. When emperors themselves 
were restless and melancholy, we can not wonder that their 
favorites were morbid. It is, moreover, impossible not to 
read back something of his tragic destiny into Antinous’s 
fair face. While traveling in Egypt he was drowned in the 
Nile; and legend always hinted that, as Hadrian had been 
told by an oracle that some fatal danger threatened him, 
unless the person most dear to him would immolate him- 
self as a substitute, so Antinous offered himself as a sacri- 
fice to preserve his benefactor, and flung himself from a 
rock into the river. The emperor did not refuse to be 
thus preserved ; but in his gratitude and grief he ordered 
divine honors to be paid to Antinous, cities and consteila- 
tions to be named for him, and countless statues to be 
erected. Fully ten statues, eighteen busts, and some bas- 
reliefs have been reScued from the dismantled villa. The 
low forehead, clustered over by falling curls, the ripe, 
rounded cheeks, the deepset, dreamy eyes, and the pensive 
mouth, are common to each; though in the beautiful An- 
tinous statue of the Capitoline Museum, so exquisitely 
formed, the curls are shorter and not so thick, as the youth 
is there intended to personate a Hermes. In the Louvre he 
appears in a colossal bust, and as a shepherd, with hat and 
tunic, and in the Vatican asa colossal Bacchus. A famous 
relief in Villa Albani was once part of an apotheosis of 
Antinous, in which he was crowned with lotus flowers, and 
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held them in his hand, Chateaubriand calls him “that 
extra god whom Hadrian bequeathed to the Romans.” 

But the Romans demanded not one “extra god,” but 
many. Faith had ebbed away from every heart, yet the 
ocean of life was deep, and the tide sought some channels 
for return. The people were disenchanted, and disgusted 
with their own divinities; but perhaps the deities of other 
lands had yet some saving power. They had not fathomed 
all the secrets of Egypt; and so the gods of Egypt were 
imported, and art assisted in their worship. Statues of Isis 
were multiplied. We find her in the Capitol, with the 
moon and the lotus on her forehead. Another Isis, now at 
Vienna, has her drapery of black marble. The Asiatic 
sun-god Mithras had likewise his Many votaries. Reliefs 
of this sun-god slaying a bull are in the Louvre and in 
other museums. 

As art was called by one phase of the popular spirit 
to such service, so by another phase it was weakened to 
the most childish trivialities, Wealthy citizens had their 
houses, their gardens, and their villas; and though they 
delighted to adorn them with Venuses and Nymphs and 
Fauns, yet, when these became too expensive, they had 
no objection to descend to a lower level. Sculptors of 
genre subjects were ready to gratify all tastes, Many such 
works were cleverly executed, but were even more mean- 
ingless in marble than in fresco. In the Capitoline Mu- 
seum is a relief of a Roman lady’s room, with her slippers 
under the bed, while the lady is trying to persuade her 
cat to dance to the sound of a lyre. Elsewhere we may 
behold a little Artemis climbing on Briareus’s knee to pull 
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his hair. A roguish Cupid, playing his pranks, was always 
sure of a purchaser. 

Meanwhile the succession of emperors went on. Ha- 
drian’s busts and statues are frequent, as are those of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. The column called 
the Antonine Column, erected a. D. 174, is covered with 
sculptures of Marcus Aurelius’s wars against the Marco- 
manni. These are less vigorous than the Trajan reliefs, 
and betray a loss of art power. One of the reliefs is his- 
torically interesting in its allusion to the timely rain 
alleged to have followed the prayers of the emperor’s 
Christian legions. The event is commemorated by the 
figure of a Jupiter Pluvius pouring down the floods. 

An Arch of Marcus Aurelius was destroyed in the seven- 
teenth century, but some reliefs from it are stored in the 
Palace of the Conservators. The most elaborate of them 
testifies how blindly a wise man may love a foolish woman ; 
for it depicts the apotheosis of Faustina, the philosophic 
emperor’s unworthy wife. The beautiful bust of Marcus 
Aurelius as a boy is in the Capitol; and in the center of 
the Capitoline Square is his bronze equestrian statue—the 
only perfect equestrian statue of ancient times. Gilding 
still glistens on it; and the august rider, who sits, without 
stirrups, on his strong, splendid horse, stretches forth his 
arm of authority as if he had not yet said his last words to 
the world. 

From this period art rapidly declined. Some ambitious 
sculptor modeled a statue of Commodus in the costume of 
the Amphitheater, now exhibited in the Vatican, which is 


noteworthy as a curiosity. But he could not compare in 
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vividness with the sculptor of Caracalla, who should 
certainly be recorded among realistic masters; for the 
Caracalla busts are so striking, that you feel, when looking 
at them, as if a wild human tiger were about to spring on 
you. This strange excellence seems to belong to them all. 
They carry their own certificate of lifelikeness. 

No such force, however, is in the reliefs of the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, dedicated by the senate to him and to 
his sons as the reward of his Oriental conquests. Its re- 
liefs are in four straight divisions, and consist of triumphal 
processions, with confused crowds of barbaric captives. 
The style of the sculpture is cold and hard, and the #ch- 
migue mechanical and indistinct. As we study the monu- 
ment we can discern how Caracalla obliterated his brother 
Geta’s name from all its inscriptions. 

The Arch of Constantine, raised to him also by the 
senate, is a mute confession of the imbecility of the latest 
Roman sculptors; for every one of its best reliefs was 
removed from the Arch of Trajan, and illustrates his deeds 
and battles, and not those of Constantine. The design, too, 
of Trajan’s Arch was copied, and its gvallo-antico columns 
added. All Trajan’s reliefs are expressive, and beauti- 
fully modeled; but the lower sculptures of the fourth 
century, which represent figures of victories, with proces- 
sions and addresses of Constantine, are crude, awkward, 
and of very inferior workmanship. 

Portrait art did not so quickly lose all merit, but its de- 
clension, though slower, was sure. Emperors rose and fell 
so rapidly that the statue of one could scarcely be finished 
before the statue of the next must be begun. One reigned 
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but twenty days, but he left a bust nevertheless. The 
busts of Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander Severus, and 
Maximus, with the statue of Pupienus, in the Louvre, are 
among the lesser examples of special interest. Occasion- 
ally different materials were so combined as to make the 
face white, the hair black, and the drapery of red or gray 
granite. Even the effigies upon coins deteriorated after 
Caracalla, and art forsook the doomed empire to make 
itself a new history. But in its marbles and monuments 
“the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome” will ever linger and live. 
“All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays with us. 


The bust outlasts the throne ; 
The coin, Tiberius.” 


As everything seemed drifting toward the grave, it will 
be most appropriate to allude to the sarcophagi which be- 
came common after the time of the Antonines. They had 
been more or less in use before, as is evident from the 
great Scipio Sarcophagus in the Vatican, made of the pe- 
perin stone which resembles baked ashes. In more luxuri- 
ous days their material was white marble, and their reliefs 
were often remarkably beautiful, and artistically executed. 
Most of the designs were copied from the mythological 
scenes of older Greek sarcophagi, such as the Battles of 
the Amazons, the Rites of Bacchus, or the Death of the 
Niobids; but at Florence, in the Uffizi, a fine stone coffin 
gives the pictured biography of a Roman citizen; while 
sketches of circus games, and episodes of battle;are on 


sarcophagi in the Vatican. The union of Cupid and 
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Psyche was a hopeful myth, which even a pagan might 
understand ; and that such dreams of the future were not 
altogether strange, is proved by the Pamphylian sarcopha- 
gus of the Capitol, which treats of the destiny of the 
human soul. A long chapter might be written on this sub- 
ject ; and were there Opportunity, it would be profoundly 
interesting to contrast many reliefs of Roman burial art 
with medizval Christian sarcophagi, 


CHAPTERGS 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 


THE centuries which our chronology so sharply divides 
into the years B. Cc. and A. D. pass at first before us like a 
dissolving view. There is no form or fixedness; only the 
breaking up of familiar scenes and combinations into dark 
masses of shadow or shifting gleams of light. Civilization 
had been brilliant, literature diffusive, and art dominant; 
but the world was nevertheless in chaos and corruption. 
A splendid experiment had been tried and failed. Human 
progress had to be again begun from another starting 
point. 

As in the order of Nature the decay of the old becomes 
material for the new, so Roman art, resolved into its ele- 
ments, was utilized, in the most naive and childlike spirit, 
by the young efforts of a rising faith. Artists went to the 
courts of the Czssars—only the humblest artisans and stone- 
cutters repaired to the Catacombs; and their simple adorn- 
ment of chapels and tombs was not for art’s sake, but for 
love’s sake. They merely sought to keep their dead in 
memory, and to cheer their own hearts by repeating their 
sacred symbols. The world had been so metamorphosed 
to them that such symbols swarmed everywhere. They 
lived in a kind of parable in which all things took part. 
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So they had no hesitation in appropriating any heathen 
myth or motive which they might charge with fresh mean- 
ing. The Greek Orpheus, to whose persuasive music man 
and Nature were alike obedient, became the Christ who 
should charm the whole creation; in the Greek Hermes 
with the calf upon his shoulder they saw a figure of the 
Saviour Shepherd with the rescued lamb. The vine 
branches, with their genii, twining festively round Greek 
reliefs, were significant of the One True Vine, rooted in 
joy, whose fruit pure souls might gather. From Athené’s 
olive tree they plucked the leaves of peace, and bore away 
the victor’s palms for their own martyr triumph. 

For it is most remarkable that the earliest Christian 
sculptures and paintings, rude and primitive as they may 
be, are always glad and serene in the subject. Their 
dauntless designers—brands for the burning and a prey for 
the sword !—recorded no recollections of past ills, no fear 
of future woes. Scenes of violence and persecution are 
never dwelt upon—not even the sufferings and death of 
their Lord. All is bright and tranquil; innocent in sim- 
plicity, and calmly suggestive of bliss to come. The 
Church was never so cheerful and courageous as in the 
Catacombs. This “submerged tenth” of mighty Rome, 
the hope instead of the despair of society, gathering 
strength below the ground, was preparing to emerge, and 
to conquer the world. 

Its art was meager at the best, and only its excavated 
relics are preserved to us in the museum of the Lateran. 
These are chiefly sarcophagi; entire in some cases, in 


others fragmentary. They bear the common symbols of 
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the vine, the lamb, the dove; the branch of palm or olive; 
the mystic acrostic of the fish; the grapes or wheat sheaves 
of the eucharist; the peacock or phoenix of the resurrec- 
tion; and the mountain of paradise, from which gush the 
four rivers of the evangelists. Joined with these are a 
few reliefs from the life and miracles of Christ, combined 
with more numerous representations from the Old Testa- 
ment, brought into relation with the New as type and 
antitype. Thus the fall of Adam balanced his recovery 
through the Messiah; the sacrifice of Isaac answered to 
the sacrifice of Jesus; the passage of the Red Sea, to the 
act of baptism; Moses striking water from the rock, to the 
living water of the gospel; Elijah’s translation, to the rais- 
ing of Lazarus; Daniel unharmed among the lions, to the 
believer’s deliverance from dangers; the story of Jonah, to 
the resurrection story. Sculptor, painter, and preacher 
were all unwearied in carrying out such parallels. 

A brief description of two or three sarcophagi will suf- 
fice to give an idea of all. One of these, known as the 
Sarcophagus of Junius: Bassus, has a double row of reliefs, 
one above the other, with ten small groups of Scripture 
scenes, each inclosed between chased columns under shell- 
like arches. The favorite Daniel, a naked, buoyant youth 
between two lions, stands conspicuously, while Christ is 
teaching near him, or entering Jerusalem on the ass. On 
the narrow sides of the casket busy genii are gayly gather- 
ing the vintage. This latter motive, most laboriously exe- 
cuted in such unyielding stone, covers nearly all of the red 
porphyry Sarcophagus of Costanza, daughter of Constan- 
tine, in the Vatican. That of the Empress Helena, of the 
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same hard material, is adorned with portraits of the em- 
peror and his mother, with scattered scenes of battle, and 
with leaping horses. 

A more elaborate sarcophagus in the Lateran Museum 
has in the center of its front a round shell-like medallion, 
framing two half-length portraits of its deceased occu- 
pants. Around this are high reliefs of the Creation, the 
Expulsion from Paradise, the Multiplication of the Loaves 
and Fishes, and the Raising of Lazarus. On a lower plane 
are the Magi, the Healing of the Blind, Moses striking the 
Rock, and the nude and fearless Daniel with two hungry 
lions. The groups are distinctly arranged, quite as often 
in full face as in profile; but the forms are short and 
clumsy, and the heads almost invariably too large for the 
bodies. The treatment is fanciful, and frequently very 
weak, though much care is shown in the lines of draper- 
ies. All the artistic knowledge of the age would seem to 
have been drawn from the sculptures on the Column and 
Arch of Trajan; but the Christians had no Opportunity for 
the scientific study of sculpture, and cared but little indeed 
at that date for the technical merit of their compositions. 

Actual statues from the Catacombs are rare. The very 
few which have been found are now in the Lateran and 
Vatican. Largest of these is the seated statue of Hippoly- 
tus, Bishop of Porto in the third Century, taken from the 
Catacomb of Sta. Cyriaca. It has been so mutilated and 
restored that one can hardly judge of its original value, 
as head and shoulders are entirely modern; but it was 
clearly imitated from the Roman portrait statues then so 
prevalent. It possesses, however, considerable historical 
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interest, as on its episcopal chair is carved the ancient 
paschal calendar, indicating the much-disputed date for the 
keeping of the Easter festival. 

Some small statues of Christ in the character of the 
Good Shepherd are the only attempts in stone to realize 
the divine figure. In these, which are always ideally 
youthful, the lamb rests on his shoulder, or stands confid- 
ingly beside him. He wears the usual Greek pastoral cos- 
tume of short antique tunic, and bears the staff. Even 
tradition can not furnish any genuine plastic portraiture of 
the Founder of Christianity. None such existed; for Chris- 
tians, as well as Jews, were prejudiced against graven im- 
ages, and dreaded any temptation to idolatry. The sharply 
cut profile features on the so-called Emerald of Tiberius are 
traceable to the description of the famous Lentulus letter. 
But after a couple of centuries the natural longings of the 
human heart and the universal practice of the age led to 
the striking of medals stamped with the sacred Head, for 
distribution among Gentile and Hebrew converts, and to 
the modeling of statuettes, generally in bronze, which 
were cherished as pious memorials. ‘The divine type es- 
tablished in the early paintings of the Catacombs became 
fixed; and that type embodied a Saviour immortally young, 
immortally serene, beardless in eternal youth, and extend- 
ing his arm in benediction to the world. Such was the 
first instinct of art. A frowning face and emaciated form 
came only with the later epoch of Byzantine debasement. 

Eusebius, historian of Constantine, gives us the legend 
of Cesarea-Philippi. ‘ They say,” ,he goes on to write, 


“that the woman who had an issue of blood, mentioned by 
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the evangelists, was a native of this place, and that a won- 
derful monument of our Saviour’s benefits to her remains. 
At the gates of her house stands a brazen image of a wom- 
an on bended knee. Opposite to this is another image, 
of the same material, of a man erect, clad in a mantle, 
and reaching out his hand to the woman. It is meant, they 
say, for a statue of Jesus Christ, and has endured even to 
our times.” This bronze tribute of gratitude was believed 
to have been preserved in the same locality till the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, who angrily overthrew it. It was not 
the only such statue assignable to Greek or Roman art- 
ists, for the Emperor Alexander Severus—a broad-minded 
pagan—ordered a statue or bust of Christ to be set up 
among the eminent personages of the royal Lararium ; 
and Constantine naturally included Him in his public 
works. A statue of the Christian Good Shepherd, and 
a nude young Daniel, presided over each of the public 
fountains of Constantinople, and must have contrasted 
strangely with the bronze and marble gladiators and 
Greek divinities elsewhere in the city. Constantine 
doubtless thought himself most tasteful and devout, es- 
pecially when he commanded the modeling of seventeen 
statues in solid silver for the Church of St. Sophia, which 
one of his historians thus enumerates: “The Saviour 
seated, weighing one hundred afd twenty pounds; the 
twelve apostles, ninety pounds each; four angels, of one 
hundred and twenty pounds each, with eyes inserted of 
precious stones.” The water of the font adjacent poured 
through the image of a life-size gold lamb, round which 
were assembled seven silver hinds, while a heavy silver 
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St. John the Baptist stood as warder beside them. But 
these productions of the imperial decrees scarcely belonged 
to Christian art. Their execution was intrusted to the 
regular craftsmen, who adapted the old Greek and Roman 
methods to newer but still profitable fashions. 

Many such memorial pieces of sculpture adorned the 
grand Forum or Augusteum of Constantinople; as, for in- 
stance, the colossal statue of St. Helena on her pedestal, 
Constantine and his mother standing in adoration before 
the cross, and the porphyry group of Constantine’s three 
sons, with three bodies, six arms, and six legs, but only 
one head. Near them, on a pedestal, was a colossal bronze 
Apollo transformed by a new head into the Christian em- 
peror. The adjoining Hippodrome was more classic in 
construction, and some of its heterogeneous monuments 
are still standing, especially the body of the brazen serpent 
originally brought from Delphi. The four horses of gilded 
bronze, removed to the Hippodrome from Rome, were 
seized by the crusaders in 1205, and sent by the Doge 
Dandolo to the facadé of San Marco, Venice. 

Superb imperial statues were long perpetuated, includ- 
ing the great equestrian statue of Constantine, and the 
colossal equestrian statue of Justinian, from the helmet of 
which fluttered movable plumes that waved in the wind .- 
with every breeze, because the bronze monarch was 
elevated on a column one hundred and five feet high. 
This was cast by Eustachius, the last Greek master known 
to history. All such works of art—or rather of pride— 
were eventually melted down for the sake of the metal 


they contained. 
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But one surviving bronze statue of the fifth century 
the Church has claimed; it is the celebrated statue of St. 
Peter, which will be remembered by all visitors to Rome. 
Accounts of its origin have been conflicting—some declar- 
ing it to be an ancient image of Jupiter, adopted by a 
Christian temple, while others insist that it is a portrait 
statue of some Roman senator, with apostolic attributes 
affixed. It may be more authentically regarded as cast to 
represent St. Peter, by order of Leo the Great, in memory 
of the deliverance of Rome from Attila the Hun “ by the 
protection of St. Peter and St: Paul.” The metal from 
some dethroned Jupiter may perhaps have been used. It 
has a stiffness and rigor unknown to fine classic art; but 
it is carefully modeled,.and was plainly copied, with great 
labor and some skill, from the antique. The expression 
of the head, without being intellectual, is dignified and 
austere. It sits in magisterial pomp in its great chair, 
wearing the Roman drapery, and holding St. Peter’s key 
in its left hand, while the right hand is upraised as if in 
admonition. On high festivals it is dressed in pontifical 
robes. 

Still, under the administration of Constantine, Christian 
art had been more popularized in the East than at Rome; 
and in its Eastern home it proceeded distinctively to unfold 
itself. The school of Byzantium’ assumed the fostering 
of the arts; yet sculpture never seemed more than its step- 
child, for sculpture did not lend itself readily to Byzan- 
tine glitter and gorgeousness. Painting was much more 
compliant. Certain laws of symbolism, however, were 
formulated, and certain modes of representation estab- 
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lished, which were most important in their influence on the 
sculpture of many generations. The mere sign of the 
cross, as a simple emblem, had always been familiar; but 
the first arrangement of the cross, as a composition, upon 
altars or tombs, did not refer directly to the crucifixion, 
but to baptism. From it was seen flowing the fourfold 
waters of the Gospel, and above it hovered the holy Dove. 
On one side of it were the lambs of the faithful flock; on 
the other the Gentile stags, who came as harts panting for 
that healing water-brook. 

At Ravenna, the cross itself, without any efhgy, was 
taken to signify the person of the Lord, and was carved 
and decorated as floridly and richly as possible to express 
the honor intended to be paid to him. Then the Greek cross 
was sculptured on sarcophagi or altars, with the Lamb and 
his banner—the Aguaus Dei—at the intersecticn of its arms. 
Finally, in the seventh century, a council decreed that the 
humanity of Christ should be represented, instead of the 
lamb of former times. The primary effect of this was that 
calm, quiet, open-eyéd figures of the Redeemer, as King 
of men, were, as it were, laid against the cross, appearing 
to cohere rather than to be fastened to it. These, how- 
ever, soon gave place to more or less dramatic portrayal of 
the actual event of the crucifixion; till the realization of 
temporal suffering overpowered that of eternal joy. 

But the Byzantine Empire, though we are accustomed 
to deride its conventionalities, its inflexibility, its barbaric 
glare, and despotic rule, had yet its mission. It petrified 
the imaginations of the mind, and froze the once free 


Greek thought into rigidity; but it preserved the petri- 
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factions, and left them to us as its legacy. Had Byzan- 
tium not arisen between the decline of Rome and the over- 
flow of Goths and Vandals, art, learning, and science might 
well have mourned. It had, moreover, a message to the 
men of its own day, which it delivered with grandeur and 
solemnity. The age to be then addressed required some- 
thing vast, imposing, and dazzling to impress it; and By- 
zantium grew eloquent in the mosaics which became its 
characteristic speech. It told the truths of the world’s 
new faith coarsely, severely, crudely if you will, but it 
told them sublimely. It set the dome, like the vault of 
heaven, upon its architecture; and beneath that dome 
filed its gigantic processions of saints and hierarchs on 
walls of gold or celestial blue. It enthroned its Saviour 
upon the rainbow, and put the globe beneath him ; or it 
placed him high in majestic blessing, with the apostles, as 
twelve sheep, below him, in flower-spangled fields. Angels 
and archangels joined the company; and mysteries were 
imbedded and dogmas were written in symbols of stone. 
We can not consider mosaic as a department of sculp- 
ture, and therefore will not now attempt to criticise it. It 
is more nearly allied to painting, being essentialiy pictorial. 
But it is desirable to show how Christian art, in all its 
branches, began to conceive and classify its subject-matter 
before it applied itself to the strict rules of form by which 
that subject-matter was to be presented. It could speak 
in forcible dialect to its immediate hearers, but technically 
it was, as yet, busied only with the primer of its future 
language. This fact is even more manifest in Byzantine 
than in Roman sculptures, for Byzantium reserved its 
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stories and glories for mosaic, and seldom allowed sculp- 
ture anything but the most elementary symbols for its 
work. ; | 

The tombs of the Archbishops of Ravenna, executed in 
the fifth century, have few designs from sacred history, but 
are covered over with carved monograms, lambs, peacocks, 
palms, flowers, Greek crosses, and pecking doves. On one 
or two, indeed, a Saviour is engaged in teaching, as he turns 
with animated action to the apostles. The sarcophagus 
of the Exarch Isaac, with its Magi bearing gifts, is of later 
date. The mausoleum of Galla Placidia, renowned for its 
beautiful mosaic of Christ the Good Shepherd, owed little 
to sculpture, except in the rudely simple carvings of its 
ambones, or in reliefs of arabesques and symbolic birds. 
The same, in substance, may be said of all Ravenna 
churches. Their decorative splendors were in mosaic. 

So scanty are Byzantine sculptural relics of heroic size 
that more attention than their merit deserves has been — 
called to some stucco reliefs, larger than life, found in an 
eighth-century Benedictine church at Civitali, in Friuli. 
They consist of six tall, straight saints, ranged in placid 
symmetry along the wall. Their expressions are impas- 
sive but not morose. Their voluminous garments are, 
however, interesting, as they give us the careful rendering 
of Byzantine beads, brocades, and embroideries in stone. 
We comprehend the lack of statues, both in cities and 
provinces, when we remember how soon they were eccle- 
siastically proscribed, and with what fury the iconoclasts 
demolished all images. 


Yet in one subordinate department of sculpture great 
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progress was made under Byzantine masters; for ivory 
carving was by them exquisitely developed, and extended 
through East and West. Books were bound in ivory, and 
heavily jeweled; shrines and holy vessels and utensils 
were elegantly cut; and diptychs, or waxed tablets in two 
leaves, for both religious and secular purposes, were most 
delicately adorned. Admirable specimens are in the Eng- 
lish and French museums. They deserve peculiar con- 
sideration, for in them the plastic genius of the age, 
denied an outlet elsewhere, was forced to express itself ; 
and the study of their style became an inspiration for the 
larger plastic art which was to come. Presents of ivory 
diptychs had grown, under the later Roman rule, to be 
almost obligatory from consuls, when first appointed, to 
senators and other eminent personages. They were sel- 
dom more than twelve inches long, and could be plainiy 
or richly executed, as the donor desired. The earliest pre- 
served dates to the middle of the third century. On’ most 
of their exteriors a carving of the consul himself is ex- 
hibited. Very historically interesting is a diptych in the 
cathedral treasury at Monza, where the consul Aétius is 
on one side, and the Empress Galla Placidia, with her son 
Theodosius, on the other. This, together with many 
others, is reproduced in the fictile ivories of the Arundel 
Society, distributed through England, and acquired by 
several American museums. 

The latest consular tablet thus displayed is in the 
Uffizi Museum, Florence, and had belonged to Basilius, 
the last consul of Constantinople. But before such 
diptychs fell into disuse in the state, they had been 
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adopted by the Church, which employed them as baptismal 
registers, and as records of martyrs, benefactors, and the 
pious dead. Their exteriors were covered with sacred 
scenes; and the refinement and vigor of the workmanship 
are often surprising. The most celebrated of these is the 
single leaf of a Byzantine diptych of the fourth or fifth 
century, preserved in the British Museum. It is unusual 
in size, being sixteen inches long by nearly six wide. The 
subject is an angel, clothed in tunic, and bearing a globe 
and scepter, standing between columns, on the highest of 
six steps, under an arch. This may be compared with 
another tablet in the South Kensington Museum, described 
as one of the most beautiful ivories in the world. We see 
on it a charming and dignified priestess, in long, graceful 
drapery, scattering incense on a burning altar beneath an 
oak tree. From such a pagan motive we should hardly 
suspect the fact that this tablet was once part of the door 
of a reliquary from a convent in France. Its correspond- 
ing leaf, ornamented with a similar Bacchante, was found 
not long since at the bottom of a well, and is now in the 
Cluny Museum. A marvelous book-cover in the Library 
of Paris is another fine illustration of the quality and 
beauty of early ivory carvings. At St. Gall, Charlemagne’s 
favorite art school, the Abbot Tutilo cut, for the em- 
peror’s daily personal use, a rich and elaborate diptych, on 
whose quaint covers Christ is enthroned between sera- 
phim, while Sol and Luna, with their torches, are above, 
and the heathen gods of earth and heaven below. This, 
like so many of Charlemagne’s possessions, is well~pre- 
served, 
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A much larger and more primitive example of Byzan- 
tium’s ivories—the glory of its school in the sixth century 
—is the episcopal chair of Maximianus, still in the sac- 
risty of the Cathedral of Ravenna. It is entirely covered 
with plagues of ivory, profusely carved with scenes from 
the life of Joseph, venerable saints, symbolic Chris- 
tian animals, and classic arabesques. These are very 
curious, because of their different artistic treatment. 
Joseph and his brethren are boldly and naturally repre- 
sented ; but each saint is a Byzantine of the Byzantines— 
awkward, constrained, gloomy, large-headed, and wry- 
footed. The arabesques, again, are graceful and flowing, 
and evince an intelligent familiarity with the antique; 
while the bounding animals among the vines are par- 
ticularly free, and almost realistic. Metal work also 
flourished to perfection. This was patronized by both 
priests and potentates. Censers, candlesticks, and reliqua- 
ries were made in the shape of grotesque golden griffins, 
eagles, or lions. Altar furniture and crucifixes were in 
gold or silver gilt, enameled and filigreed, and studded 
with gems. Sacred and worldly luxury seemed to vie 
with each other. The latter may be said to have cul- 
minated under the Emperor Theophilus, in whose throne 
room was a tree of gold, with a flock of golden birds 
among the branches. At the foot of the throne stood two 
life-size golden lions, “ which roared when foreign envoys 
were presented.” 

While Byzantine artisans were thus playing with their 
costly toys, another spirit of art had elsewhere awakened 
—wild and barbaric, yet having in it a sentiment at 
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once most naturalistic and most mystic, into which Chris- 
tianity was ere long to strike its deepest roots. The Ostro- 
goths had descended upon Ravenna, but had so adapted 
themselves to the environment as to continue rather than 
destroy its architectural and mosaic monuments. This 
may have been owing to the early culture as well as to 
the innate greatness, of their king Theodoric, who had 
spent ten years of his youth as a hostage at Constanti- 
nople. Goth as he was, he encouraged the arts, and even 
had a Roman sculptor, named Daniel, attached to his 
court, whose chief and almost only duty was to model 
royal portrait statues. His bronze equestrian statue of 
Theodoric, with shield and spear, placed at Ravenna, on 
the bridge of Augustus, was carried off by Charlemagne, 
three centuries afterward, to the palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
But the Scandinavian Longobards, who conquered the 
northern Italian territory, which soon became known as 
Lombardy, were a bold and savage people; fierce, yet of 
noble instincts, whose religious nature was stirred, in 
some rude fashion, responsive to the rising faith. Their 
warlike king, Authari, married the Christian Theodolin- 
da, who gained great influence among his followers, sup- 
ported the cause of the Pope against the Arians, founded 
the first Lombard church at Monza, and piously put the 
nation under the protection of John the Baptist. Should 
we visit Monza, we may yet discern, over the cathedral 
portal, a bas-relief of the baptism of Christ, in which 
artists from Lake Como, employed by Theodolinda, intro- 
duced the queen and her family, offering precious gifts, 
The new rulers established their capital at Pavia, 
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where they built their palaces, and caused to be erected 
a royal equestrian statue, styled the Regzsole, of which 
a woodcut was made in the sixteenth century. But 
this was purely Roman in workmanship. The real Lom- 
bard sculpture which associated itself with architec- 
ture—was most fantastic and uncouth. Powerful ani- 
mals—lions, bears, snakes, eagles, dogs, and dragons— 
clambered over its arches and columns, and interlaced 
themselves, in Runic knots, with fighting heroes and with 
saints that were monstrosities. Yet there was a flery 
energy and a breath of the wild natural life of beast and 
barbarian dashed into the stone which foretold the origi- 
nality of future Gothic art. So we may behold it on the 
facade of S. Michele, at Pavia; while still, in the doorway 
of S. Zenone, at Verona, warriors fall upon each other with 
swords and lances, and the huntsman with his hounds 
bounds furiously after the stag, as the masters Nicolaus 
and Wiligelmus sculptured them so long ago. The gro- 
tesque animals who upheld porches or pillars were looked 
upon at first as talismans to terrify evil spirits, and then 
acquired a kind of religious significance, by which the 
griffin, for example, was made to symbolize the divine and 
human characteristics of Christ, and the lion the strength 
of the Church. In this aspect they fought more than ever, 
and seized in their claws serpents, wolves, and Satanic 
beasts of prey. The strange and monstrous creatures who 
eventually appeared on the standards and crests of Italian 
cities and noble families were taken from these Lombard 
‘conceptions, and even now survive in modern heraldry. 
Charlemagne, who was too cultured to regard all this 
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wildness with favor, destroyed what he could of Lombard 
dominion, and sought to make his empire a center of civ- 
ilization and Christian faith, returning, in many artistic 
points, to Byzantine methods. He stimulated every va- 
riety of ornamentation, and even established foundries for 
bronze casting. The grand court chapel which he erected 
is now the Cathedral of Aix. But technical skill had de- 
clined. The age was drifting into darkness; and after the 
Carlovingian period, as disorders increased, a paralysis 
of discouragement settled upon hand and heart. We are 
apt to speak of the corruption and deterioration of the 
Church as if it were an isolated fact; but in truth the 
Church became corrupt because everything else was cor- 
rupt. Being in the world, it partook of the fortunes of the 
world. It had expected speedy triumph; but struggle was 
needed before it could subdue so many enemies. In its 
intense realization of that surrounding corruption its sad- 
dest and austerest doctrines came to the front. No Chris- 
tian prophets were required to proclaim a judgment, for 
the wickedness of thé time made its own proclamation of 
such impending evil. But Christian prophets, in all places, 
did so raise their voices, and dwelt upon the wrath to 
come as forcibly as in the Catacombs they had dwelt upon 
the joys to come. They pictured their Saviour as the 
avenging Judge, and looked forward with terror to a Dres 
Tre, not to a Dies Amoris. To tremble, to suffer, to give 
their souls to penitence and their bodies to penances, 
seemed the right road to the skies. It was a phase of 
Christian life which had its deep lessons, but we are now 


considering it only in its relations to art. Obviously it 
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tended, in one broad sense, to suppress art altogether; for 
why should men paint or carve, or busy themselves with 
ivory or jewels, when the earth was shortly to burn up? 
But if they did so busy themselves, their work naturally 
reflected their tempers. Their disquietude, their fears, 
their extravagances of asceticism, their estimation of suf- 
fering, were all recorded in plastic permanence. Cruci- 
fixes grew ghastly, and saints cadaverous; while devils 
prowled in stone, either tormenting or being tormented. 
A morbid passion for scenes of blood and persecution de- 
lighted in depicting the martyr’s agonies. The subject of 
the Last Judgment began to be sculptured over church 
doors, and the kingdom of heaven seemed closed, not 
opened. 

But storms are meant to vanish, and hope can always 
defy them. Neither the Church nor art died in their dan- 
gers. The year 1000 passed, and the world did not end, 
but lived to be better. Quickening influences were felt to 
be in the air. Light penetrated the dark ages, and with it 
came freshness and growth. The love of liberty, which had 
so collided with civilization, tamed from its first lawless- 
ness, responded to virtue and honor. Medizval chivalry 
was vigorously ingrafted upon ‘the Christianity which, in 
spite of crimes and convulsions, had been silently taking 
root in men’s hearts. This chivalry was so practically 
Christian that all appeals to deliver Jerusalem from the 
infidels flooded Europe with a wave of enthusiasm. From 
genuine enthusiasm great possibilities flow; and it need 
not therefore surprise us that the age of the cathedral 


builders immediately succeeded the age of the Crusades. 
13 
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Under such impulses art became intelligent. It did not 
face, nor even recognize, all its problems—for vast prob- 
lems are implied in a vast mission—but it set itself defi- 
nitely at work to embody Christian emotions as well as 
ecclesiastical ideas or historic facts. In this lay both its 
fascinations and its difficulties, for pure classic art had 
been devoid of emotion. But Christianity taught men to 
aspire, and they learned to aspire in stone. Such aspira- 
tions were everywhere materialized in their temples. The 
lovers of art should patiently trace the modifications of 
this architectural movement in various countries and cli- 
mates, and under widely different conditions, for sculpture 
accompanied it in all its phases. 

Italy ceuld not rudely break with the memories and 
models of antiquity. The first churches of Rome were, as 
we know, Basilicas—of which St. Peter’s and St. John Lat- 
eran were examples—to whose wall surfaces gilding and 
mosaic, and not sculptures, were adapted; though statues 
in precious metal lavishly adorned their shrines and altars. 
With the massive buildings of the Lombards which fol- 
lowed, sculpture was boldly intermingled. In Tuscany a 
freer and more comprehensive spirit was displayed, till a 
kinship began to be recognized with the Gothic style then 
developing north of the Alps. 

Thus, as a mode of expression, architecture outran 
sculpture; for it is easier to convey grand thoughts by 
masses than by details. Much training in technique was 
necessary before the arts eventually united to make the 
cathedrals the splendid and solemn picture and s¢ulpture 
galleries of mediwval ages. But decoration, though it 
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lagged behind construction, was so joined with it in mo- 
tive that its very purpose spurred it on, Bishops’ seats or 
cathedra were elaborately covered with sacred scenes; pi- 
lasters were cut in imitative foliage through which symbolic 
animals leaped and peered; choir portals inshrined their 
statuary; carved fonts and pulpits were borne by lions 
whose colossal red stone bodies contrasted with the soft 
white Carrara marble in common use; and sculptured 
altars, fairly incrusted with scriptural reliefs, rehearsed 
again and again the gospel story. 

Yet up to the time of Niccolo Pisano the artist’s skill 
did not answer to his idea, though some few sculptors dis- 
tinguished themselves. The Comacine masters, who dwelt 
on an island in Lake Como, long monopolized Italian pa- 
tronage both in architecture and sculpture. The family of 
the Campionesi also gained a local celebrity at and near 
Milan. We have more detailed accounts of Benedetto An- 
telami, who executed a curious marble relief of the Descent 
from the Cross in the Duomo of Parma in 1178. This has 
been often engraved. The technical merit of its carving is 
not specially beyond the age, but as a composition it is 
interesting. The Saviour in the center is lifted down by 
Joseph of Arimathea, while Nicodemus on a ladder pro- 
ceeds to detach the nails. One hovering angel assists the 
Virgin to support the arm of Christ ; while another, on the 
opposite side, pushes down the head of a short high-capped 
figure, superscribed with the word Synagoge, who is sup- 
posed to typify the Jewish Church. On the portals of the 
baptistery Antelami carved the seven Works of Mercy, and 
the vine or stem of Jesse intertwining the kings of David’s 
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line with the Madonna, who closed their genealogy. Mo- 
dena and Lucca likewise had their masters, who, judging 
from their inscriptions, were very self-satisfied with their 
efforts. One of them has left us on the facade of S. Mar- 
tino, at Lucca, a spirited rendering of the legend of St. 
Martin dividing his cloak with the beggar. 

In southern Italy, Lombard, Norman, and Saracenic in- 
fluences commingled. Returning pilgrims, too, from the 
East brought back many Orientalisms, and in the superb 
churches of Sicily these varying motives blended. The 
Cathedral Church of St. Nicolas, at Bari, was founded in 
1087, and the carved leaf-work and lions’ heads of its capi- 
tals were unusually vigorous. Its bishop's chair or cathedra 
was upborne by two marble Arab prisoners, wild and gaunt 
in aspect, each kneeling on one knee. Another cathedra, 
made in 1080, by a sculptor named Romoaldus, rested on 
two gayly caparisoned stone elephants; while a reading- 
desk at Moscufo was supported by an angel with white and 
green wings, red hair, and a scarlet robe; for polychromy 
was as important as sculpture in Sicilian ornamentation. 
Artists from the South, migrating to Tuscany, carried to 
the North their own knowledge and ideas, and thus aided 
to fuse the schools. 

Yet it is evident that gold and bronze church furniture 
and decorations advanced in excellence more rapidly than 
sculpture in stone. The relics of saints, then so indis- 
pensable, were inclosed in grand altars, or in such splendid 
reliquaries as the Shrine of the Three Magi, at Cologne. A 
master, Volwinus, of high repute, was commissioned, before 
the tenth century, to cover the whole altar of S. Ambrogio, 
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at Milan, with a series of twenty-four reliefs in gold from 
the life of Christ. Another most valuable memorial of the 
times is the golden altar of Henry II (org a.p.), pre- 
sented by him to the Cathedral of Basle, but now pur- 
chased for the Hétel de Cluny, Paris. A gigantic crucifix, 
said to have been executed about the year 1ooo by Arch- 
bishop Willigis, out of six hundred pounds of pure gold, 
had a golden figure of the Saviour, over life-size, hollow, 
and filled with relics. Its value was increased by jewels, 
among which were carbuncles as large as pigeon eggs, 
forming the eyes. Bishop Bernward of Hildesheim was a 
most active art patron. He ordered, in 1015, a large brazen 
gate to be cast for his cathedral, and also erected a remark- 
able brazen column, now placed in the square at Hildesheim. 
This was covered with reliefs from New Testament history, 
running spirally round the shaft, after the manner of Tra- 
jan’s Column, which Bernward had seen at Rome. 

Through the twelfth century bronzes still improved. 
The art of casting was perfected at Dinant; and the meth- 
ods there practiced became known through Germany and 
France. Bronze cathedral doors were a specialty. These 
had not been cast during the Byzantine period, but had 
been embossed or inlaid in niello workmanship. The gates 
of Augsburg Cathedral were modeled in the new style, in 
low relief, with subjects from the Old as well as from the 
New Testament. They are more finished in detail than 
those of Hildesheim, but not so original in treatment. In 
lower Italy and Sicily, Barisanus of Trani abandoned the 
formal Greek arrangement, and produced at rank eat 
Ravello, and Monreale, large metal doors upon whose pan- 
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els shone admirable reliefs of Christ’s passion. At Pisa 
too the sculptor and architect Bonannus designed the main 
portals of the cathedral. ' These portals, however, were 
eventually burned; for the interesting gate of the south 
transept now standing, with its twenty-four bronze reliefs 
from the life of Christ, belongs to the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. With Bonannus the old order ended; for 
Pisa, which took leadership among Italian cities, had grown 
most appreciative of artistic merit, and its great master, 
Niccolo Pisano, was soon to appear, with new impulses and 
new powers, as the pioneer of the Renaissance. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MEDIZAVAL CATHEDRAL SCULPTURE. 


As Greek art flowered in the Parthenon, so Christian 
art flowered in the Cathedral. In the different types of 
these buildings we see the difference of races and of the 
ages. Naive delight in life and careless simplicity of soul 
were no longer possible to the medieval man. The con- 
ditions of the individual and of society had completely 
changed. Step by step we have followed this change 
through the close and narrow labyrinth of the Catacombs ; 
through Byzantine highways, frosted with gold; through 
the stormy wastes of barbaric desolations: till the large 
rich fields of medieval Europe offered themselves to 
architecture and sculpture as a congenial home. For Chris- 
tian sculpture had never yet dwelt at ease. Even religion 
had turned against it and demolished it on the plea that 
it was by nature an ally of idolatry. It still waited to be 
led back again with honor into the family of the arts, and 
given a local habitation. 

This was signally effected in France. The Gothic 
style, which sprang into being as the national art, bore 
sculpture in its arms. Both the clergy and laity of France 
had grown intelligent and active. The stream of travel 
channeled to the East kept open to commerce, to learning, 
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and to romance. Knights and pilgrims and monks and 
minstrels were ever wandering. The brotherhood of 
Cluny, that famous monastery of ancient origin, had its 
hundreds of affiliated houses scattered through the coun- 
tries of Europe, and also carried on an intimate inter- 
course with Syria, where Frankish authority was in power. 
It imported from Antioch the best specimens of Byzan- 
tine miniatures as models for instruction. It is curious to 
observe how the earliest French statuary appears to have 
been studied from miniature painting and ivories rather 
than from examples in stone. The sculptors of the middle 
ages learned their lessons carefully and laboriously. They 
went to school under Byzantine tuition: but when they 
had mastered the trade, the sechnigue, they broke loose 
from their rules, and diverged into untrodden ways. 

We watch them in training in Toulouse and Angouléme, 
and above all in the portal figures of the abbey church 
of Vezelay, in the sculptures of the judgment scene at 
the entrance of the Cathedral of Autun, and in the con- 
ventional facade statues, and enthroned Christ above the 
porch of St. Trophime, Arles. But a new school of art 
developed on the //e de France. A spirit of life was stir- 
ring. Rigid stone garments fluttered; stiff saints awoke 
from their trances. They woke because the soul of the 
artist speaks in a language more expressive than words. 
It was the hand, and not the tongue, that grew eloquent. 
Passion and devotion, enterprise and daring, the zeal of 
sacrifice, the dream of beauty, the license of imagination, 
lent a charm to that work of cathedral-building in which 
prince and peasant, priest and people, united. All shared 
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a common interest and a common enthusiasm. Lords and 
ladies sold their wine and wheat and oil, their gauds and 
jewels, to gather funds for the Church. Women toiled 
with their hands; nobles bore the pickaxe; bishops went 
down into trenches; and kings laid the corner stones. 
Immense and splendid edifices were completed in a term of 
years incredibly short, because the work went on day and 
night—in sunshine or by torchlight—ever animated by 
songs of praise. The Pyramids were reared by force; the 
cathedrals by free love. 

In such construction the clergy and laity effectually 
co-operated. The Church of those days associated the 
university with itself in teaching. The religious life, 
though separated from the secular in idea, touched it in 
practice at almost every point. The monasteries were 
busy as beehives. A monkish cell might be a studio, a 
laboratory, or a library. The members of the orders, if 
possessed of native talent, found an education in their 
vocation, and were fitted to design and direct whatever 
works of art the neighborhood required. 

The state of society in the outer world was equally 
favorable to enterprise. The Frankish race commingled 
the invention and hardihood of the North with the fire and 
fancy of the South. They were alert, romantic, and quick 
to seize an opportunity. They were likewise most prac- 
tical, and had a genius for organization. Tradesmen and 
artisans were banded in guilds which required a strict ap- 
prenticeship, and insured a nearly perfect and almost he- 
reditary proficiency in the different crafts. The Guild of 
Masons gained especial influence, for not only was it local 
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in each province, but its members necessarily traveled far 
and wide; and to enable them to recognize and aid each 
other the system of secret signs, still peculiar to free- 
masons, was introduced. Such men grew very naturally to 
be most competent and intelligent. Even when not pro- 
fessional architects, they were indispensable to, and often 
independent of, their clerical superiors. Thus a commu- 
nistic as well as ecclesiastical character was impressed on 
the edifices. Every laborer had judiciously assigned to him 
the task of which he was most capable. One set of sculp- 
tors adorned the capitals of the columns; to another com- 
pany the reliefs of the doors were intrusted; a third and 
smaller band carved the statues on the pillars. The hap- 
piest results followed. The young artists who loved their 
work, and loved the wild, fresh Nature they saw around 
them, tired of Byzantine leafage and formal acanthus pat- 
terns, and began to cut upon the rough stone capitals the 
vines of their own fields, and the foliage of their own 
forests. The saints along the doorways copied timidly 
the looks and gestures.of familiar men and maidens; and 
plastic kings and bishops grew unmistakably French. The 
transition was not premeditated, but spontaneous. The 
same natural and living influences, heightened by religious 
sentiment, led the taste of more cultured classes, tili the 
change from Romanesque to Gothic became complete. 

As sculpture is so component a part of the Gothic 
style, let us clearly set before our minds the architectu- 
ral plan of the cathedral, which takes as its basis the form 
of the Latin cross, with a nave which runs from west 
to east, flanked by parallel aisles. “The transepts which 
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make the arms of the cross are comparatively short, and 
intersect the nave near the eastern extremity. The por- 
tion of the nave near the intersection forms the choir, 
which is generally richly decorated. The aisles are sep- 
arated from the nave by arcades, the arches of which 
support walls rising considerably above the roofs of the 
aisles. Along these nave walls are windows. Between the 
arches and the windows is usually a series of arcades open- 
ing into the lofts between the ceiling and the roof of the 
aisles. The nave wall is thus divided into three stories— 
the first, the main arcade opening into the aisle; the 
second, the smaller arcade, opening into the loft, and 
known as the triforium; the third, the windows above the 
aisle roofs, known as the clerestory. The principal en- 
trance is generally at the western extremity, through wide 
portals, the northern and southern extremities of the 
transept giving secondary entrances similar in character, 
The shape of the eastern extremity varies, being some- 
times a semicircular or polygonal apse, surrounded by 
chapels, sometimes rectangular. The chief chapel forms 
the eastern extremity of the main axis, and is called the 
lady-chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, the side-chapels be- 
ing sacred to saints. The floor of the choir and its sur- 
roundings are at a higher level than that of the nave, and 
rests upon a subterranean vaulted structure called the 
crypt.” The windows are arched and lofty, and filled with 
stained glass, set in a framework of rich stone tracery. 
A round rose-window shines above the portal. Towers 
may surmount the exterior, combined with pinnacles and 


spires. 
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Thus the pointed arch, and a necessary system of but- 
tresses, were the distinguishing constructive features. 
There were no flat, unbroken wall surfaces for fresco-paint- 
ing, as in Italy, but the colored windows gave the dim, 
religious light; while a wealth of sculpture overflowed 
porch and choir and columns. The cathedral, with its 
array of figures, became to the people both a Bible anda 
book of national history; so nobly did sculpture fulfill its 
office. 

The building of each early edifice wrote in stone the 
annals of its own times, as well as the facts and legends of 
the past. The site was commonly a matter of tradition. 
Some spot where a saint had suffered, or an evangelist or 
' bishop preached, was consecrated in the memory and ven- 
eration of the inhabitants of a district, and a simple hut 
or shrine was set above the place. This was generally 
followed by an oratory, and then by a small church of 
rude architecture. Sooner or later this was burned or fell 
to pieces; but from it—like a phoenix—sprang the chief 
church of the diocesé. Such was peculiarly the case at 
St. Denis. 

For St. Denis was the first Bishop of Paris and the pa- 
tron saint of France. Accused for his faith in the primitive 
Christian centuries, he was beheaded at Montmartre; but 
rising up after his execution, he walked a mile or two, carry- 
ing his head tn his hands, with the angels singing round him. 
In this tour “ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute.” He was 
buried, however, in the end, in the garden of a pious lady 
named Catulle, and a modest tomb covered his remains. 


St. Genevieve soon changed this into a chapel, whither pil- 
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grims flocked in numbers; and about the year 630 King 
Dagobert I built a basilica for the relics of the saint. 
This he presented to the Benedictine monks; and thus the 
Abbey of St. Denis was founded. 

_ The story of the church’s miraculous consecration is 
another legend of ancient date; for, says the chronicler, 
when all was completed, and before the dedicatory cere- 
monies, a poor leper was accidentally shut within the build- 
ing. While he prayed, at midnight, a great light shone into 
the windows, and the Lord descended from the skies, with 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Denis, and a multitude of the heav- 
enly host. This host went in procession through the aisles, 
and the Saviour himself performed the acts of blessing the 
church, healed the leper as his witness, and affixed his 
leprous skin to the wall as a sign of what had been done. 
King Pepin and Queen Bertha and their sons rebuilt 
and improved the basilica, and Charlemagne finished it 
in 775. 

From the days of Dagobert, St. Denis was made the 
burial place of the French kings. At-the altar of the saint 
the oriflamme, or aura-flamma, in red and gold, adopted 
from his standard as the banner of France, was conse- 
crated to be borne in battle and hung over the royal 
tombs. The church was also rich in relics, and was so 
crowded by the people that its réconstruction on a larger 
scale was obviously needed. ‘The man who rose to the 
occasion was much more than an ordinary monk; for if 
the learned Abbot Suger were not famous as a designer 
and director of church architecture, he would be remem- 
bered as a great statesman, and as Regent of France while 
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King Louis was absent on the Crusades. Eager for the 
prosperity of his abbey, Suger, before 1140, commenced 
the rebuilding of the church. He tells us in his memoirs 
that he himself made the plan for it, and gathered from all 
quarters of the land the most capable masons, carpenters, 
bronze casters, stonecutters, and sculptors. The first gilt- 
bronze cathedral doors produced in France were cast for 
St. Denis. Marble columns were ordered from Italy; but 
the stone and the wood were taken from the quarries and 
forests of the immediate neighborhood. 

The work went rapidly on, and the principles of Gothic 
architecture materialized. ‘Che pointed arch was most suc: 
cessfully used; the method of vaulting was changed; and 
both the exterior and interior of the church were trans- 
formed. Sculpture was liberally employed. On the broad 
and beautiful gates of access were fine reliefs in bronze. 
On the capitals of the pillars the new school of foliage 
twined its deep-veined, naturalistic leaves and stems. In 
the portals were scenes from the history of St. Denis, with 
life-size, full-length figures of kings against the shafts of 
the jambs, where they are standing yet erect, with heads 
crowned and slightly bent, as they have stood for centu- 
ries. Suger also placed his own portrait over one of the 
doors, in the attitude of a sinner kneeling before the 
Saviour, 

Numerous statues in stone, marble, and bronze adorned 
from century to century the sepulchres of the kings 
interred in the church. There sat the ancient statue of 
Dagobert I, and there, too, were the memorials of Merovin- 


gian and Carlovingian ancestors which their descendant, 
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St. Louis, ordered to be sculptured for their tombs. An 
admirable recumbent figure of Charles the Bald, dating 
from about 1190, was of enameled bronze. A later kneel- 
ing statue of Charles VIII was robed in a royal mantle of 
bright bronze, enameled all over with blue, and sown with 
golden fleurs-de-lis. Many such treasures of art were swept 
away in 1793 by the fury of the populace. Some monu- 
ments, however, were happily preserved, and replaced as 
far as possible in their original positions. The quaint stat- 
ues called Clovis and Clotilda, at the entrance of the north 
transept, transferred from Corbeil, carry us back to Mero- 
vingian traditions. Though not certainly authentic as to 
title, their typical heads, peculiar draperies, and careful 
workmanship prove them to be of great antiquity. 

The cathedrals of Senlis and Sens followed the Church 
of St. Denis very closely in date. On the lintel of Senlis 
Cathedral’s central door are remarkable reliefs of the Death 
and Resurrection of the Virgin, executed about 1155. In 
the Cathedral of Sens, the sculptures, though interesting, 
are not of so much merit. We there perceive, however, 
how the spirit of the age delighted in modeling the Virtues 
and Vices as plastic figures, to be admired or hated by the 
people who beheld them. This practice became universal. 
Outside the left portal of Sens, Liberality is balanced by 
Avarice, personified as a woman with very disordered hair, 
sitting on a coffer which she holds resolutely shut, 

Meanwhile at Chartres, where was kept the tunic of the 
Virgin, believed to have been stolen from an aged Jewess 
at Constantinople, and presented by Charles the Bald to 
Chartres, hosts of pilgrims rivaled in fervor the monks and 
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workmen of St. Denis. Chartres had been from time im- 
memorial a center of legends. There, it was said, the old 
Druids had planted a grove, and waited in their worship 
for a virgin mother. There a sanctuary, claimed to be the 
first in France, had been built and rebuilt by princes of 
France; and there the Crusades had been preached by St. 
Bernard himself. But church after church was destroyed 
by fire, and the sacred shift of the Lady of Chartres had 
been with difficulty preserved. Little medals to picture 
this garment were struck for the devout pilgrims, and for 
the devout inhabitants, who, after the consecration of the 
Church of St. Denis, desired that their cathedral should 
not be less magnificent. Bishop Fulbert had begun the 
construction in 1020, and the widow of William the Con- 
queror had contributed lead for the roof; but till 1145 the 
work had lagged. 

Then the energy of the people was aroused, and en- 
thusiasm kindled all classes and conditions of men. Money 
was liberally brought and aid was liberally given. Men 
harnessed themselves: like oxen to the carts which brought 
the wood and stone. The towers and western front were 
speedily finished, and the joy of the community was great. 
But misfortunes were not over. In June, 1194, the church 
was burned once more. Yet the merchant poet of Chartres 
who sang how the House of Our Lady came forth from its 
ashes after each calamity more beautiful than ever, proved 
right. Renewed zeal and the report of miracles so stimu- 
lated the people’s efforts that by 1220 the edifice had risen 
more grandly than before. Its architects had improved 
upon the plans of St. Denis, the best sculptors enriched its 
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facades and portals with statues, and in 1260 St. Louis him- 
self assisted in its consecration. 

Myriads of sculptures, in exquisite variety, on the 
mighty scale upon which Gothic artists worked, adorned 
and still adorn Chartres Cathedral. Many of them were 
once illuminated with color and gilding. The main en- 
trance is a triple porch. Above it a large Christ blesses 
in Byzantine manner, surrounded by Angels, and by Beasts 
indicative of the evangelists. Fine figures of the apostles 
and prophets are below him; and in the recessed arches 
the twenty-four elders of the apocalypse, with their cups 
of perfume, play upon harps and violins. At the sides 
of the doorway are large and curious statues of kings, 
queens, and saints, phenomenally tall, and severely archi- 
tectural in their narrow forms and in the rigid, parallel 
folds of their draperies, holding charters of privileges in 
their hands. But the advance of art is conspicuous in the 
lifelike expressiveness of their faces, and in the ornamenta- 
tion of fleurs-de-lis and foliage which runs between them. 

Heavy Gothic porticoes are also at the north and south 
ends of the transept ; and in them we may find some of the 
most unique and beautiful of thirteenth-century sculp- 
tures. The central pillar of the northern doorway bears 
the Madonna with the Holy Child. Twelve characters 
from the Old Testament are at the sides; and the Virgin’s 
death, burial, and coronation are depicted in the tym- 
panum. ‘The southern front of the transept, shining, on 
its high elevation, all day in sunlight, exceeds the western 
facade in artistic effect. On the pier of its middle door- 
way stands a figure of the Saviour, holding the book of 
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the Gospels as the light of the world. His mantle was 
originally in gold and red and purple. Apostles are be- 
side him, and the judgment scene above. The pillars, 
buttresses, and pedestals of the adjoining doors are filled 
with statues of bishops, armed knights, and kings, often 
very noble and beautiful in their stiff stateliness; while in 
a number of reliefs the legend of St. Martin, who twice 
visited Chartres, is perpetuated. 

The famous spire of the northern tower, lofty and light, 
was built by Jean Texier in 1514. Windows, turrets, and 
statues, overhung by leafage and grape bunches, enrich its 
angles. Ona window gable Jean Texier placed a statue 
of God the Father. But his abilities as a sculptor were 
likewise manifested in the elaborate screen of inclosure 
around the choir, finished by later artists in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Critics have declared 
that a sight of this screen alone would bea sufficient re- 
ward for a journey to Chartres. Its compartments por- 
tray the chief events in the lives of Christ and the Virgin, 
and these compartments are surrounded with tracery and 
arabesques so fine and delicate as to suggest “ point lace 
in stone.” 

The interior of the church is remarkable for the 
glorious glass of its ancient windows; but we must not ex- 
pect to find in it such funeral monuments as in St. Denis; 
for the Cathedral of Chartres was never used for sepul- 
chral purposes. The choir has been much changed and re- 
stored. Modern statuary now adorns the high altar. The 
underground crypt, with its old and singularly ornamented 


baptismal font, is extremely interesting. The venerable 
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Vierge Notre, possibly a Byzantine relic, but still adored, 
has a great religious reputation, but no artistic merit. 

As allusion has been made to the colors whose traces 
are yet plain on the statues of Chartres, it may here be 
explained that the Gothic cathedral sculptures of the 
middle ages were generally painted, while gilding was not 
infrequently added. This gave tone and splendor to the 
architectural effects. It was done with deliberation and 
with judicious taste, for the artists of that day profoundly 
studied their methods and materials, and knew what the 
occasion required. We discover their superiority when we 
attempt to imitate them, or to restore their works. Sculp- 
tures, as well as the architecture, were of native stone, or 
of stucco hardening like stone, with which color excellently 
harmonized. “The heads, hands, and feet were of a uni- 
form yellowish-white, the cheeks and lips being slightly 
reddened. In the eyes a pale blue or brown may have 
been given to the iris, the pupil being black. Hair and 
eyebrows were black, brownish, or golden; and draperies 
were of various hues, mostly red, blue, and purple, with 
white and black; while ornaments, as jewels or embroid- 
eries, were gilded. Foliage and animals were colored in a 
purely conventional way, as in the borders of illuminated 
manuscripts, without regard to the coloring of nature.” 

But it is of Notre Dame de Paris that we naturally 
think as the representative French cathedral. The ro- 
mance of history and the romance of humanity have 
thrown their fascinations over it. If ‘Paris is France,” 
Notre Dame is Paris. Some traditions of its origin declare 
that a Christian church stood upon its site in the reign of 
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Tiberius, and displaced a temple and altar to Jupiter. 
Most authorities believe the cathedral to have been 
founded by Prudentius, Bishop of Paris in the fourth 
century, and to have been beautified and renewed by King 
Childebert about 528. MHistorians of the ninth century 
state that in 860 the Cathedral of Paris was composed of 
two sister edifices—one dedicated to St. Stephen, the other 
to the Virgin. The wars of the ninth century were disas- 
trous to church architecture; but the Cathedral of Paris, 
no matter what its vicissitudes, was destined, from its posi- 
tion, to power and prestige, receiving gifts from kings and 
nobles, and gathering around itself the medizval schools 
which were soon to consolidate into the famous university. 

In 1160, Maurice de Sully, appointed as bishop, re- 
solved to rebuild and unite the two ancient churches into 
the one now standing, consecrated to the Virgin. The 
idea was well received, and in 1163 Pope Alexander III 
laid the corner stone. The choir was opened and dedi- 
cated before 1185 ; but the nave and facade were not yet 
complete. The propdértions of the new edifice were spa- 
cious and solemn, but it did not then comprise the chap- 
els clustered about the aisles; for Notre Dame de Paris 
was of slower growth than St. Denis, and the thoughts 
of many hearts were to express themselves in the structure. 
The priest, the citizen, and the artist all found in it room 
and voice. Yet, though the architects and sculptors of. 
medizval France stamped everywhere the impress of their 
souls, they seldom stamped their names. Only once before 
the fourteenth century do we find in the cathedral itself any 


individual record of its skilled workmen, in an inscription 
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which tells us that Jean de Chelles, master mason, began the 
south porch February 12, 1257. From 1245 a few chapels 
were added; and the church was practically finished when 
the funeral services for St. Louis were held at its altar. 
St. Louis's portrait figure and that of his queen Marguerite 
were Carved on the tympanum of the little Porte Rouge. 

The west facade is lofty and most imposing. It rises 
in three stories, presenting, under the rose window, a gal- 
lery, Or series of niches, filled with statues described by 
some writers as kings of France from Childebert to Philip 
Augustus, by others as kings of Judah, honored as ances- 
tors of the Virgin. Above this gallery, in the center, is a 
Virgin, attended by two torch-bearing angels, into whose 
hands, on certain ancient festivals, real lighted torches 
were put. Some distance right and left of this stand 
statues of Adam and Eve. In the buttresses statues of 
Religion, Faith, St. Stephen, and St. Denis are enshrined. 

On the pier of the main door, or Porte du Jugement, 
is a modern figure of Christ. The scene of the Last Judg- 
ment, in three divisions, above him, is renowned in medie- 
val art history. “There,” says a primitive bishop, “ you 
see Satan and his court of demons leading sinners in 
chains. Their appearance is so horrible that the spectators 
tremble. Before the enthroned Lord, and also along the 
vaultings, are apostles, prophets, and saints, painted in 
different colors, and adorned with gold. That represents 
paradise, which enchants the heart of man.”’ Under these 
portal arches were celebrated most of the royal marriages 
of France. 

The right wing of this grand door is the ancient por- 
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tal of St. Anne, mother of the Virgin. Fragments of the 
old sculpture executed by command of Etienne de Gar- 
lande are here incorporated with images of devout kings 
and adoring saints; and representations of Bishop Maurice 
de Sully and of St. Louis are supposed to have been identi- 
fied. A restored statue of St. Marcel, ninth Bishop of 
Paris, trampling down a winged dragon, is on the pillar. 
The aged and original St. Marcel in stone is in the Hotel 
de Cluny. 

Left of the central entrance is the beautiful portal of 
the Virgin, which Viollet-le-Duc calls a poem in stone. 
She is erect, with the Christ-child, treading the serpent 
under foot. On the lintel above her sit three veiled proph- 
ets and three crowned kings, holding scroils, and gazing 
upon the vision of redemption with meditative reverence. 
Their attitudes and expressions are exceedingly fine. Still 
higher up are reliefs of the death and coronation of the 
Virgin; and at the sides of the porch are eight large 
statues of St. Denis, carrying his head and flanked by two 
angels; of Saints John’ the Baptist, Stephen, Sylvester, and 
Genevieve, and of Constantine as protector of Christianity. 
On the jambs of the doors are reliefs emblematic of the 
earth and sea; and the signs of the zodiac and labors of 
the twelve months of the year, are sculptured, like a stone 
almanac, above them. Delicate foliage is carved along 
the outer jambs, in which the leaves of the oak, the pear, 
the beech, and the chestnut may be recognized. 

The portal of the north transept is also sacred to the 
Virgin and her history, and contains the noble statue of 


the Virgin, which critics unanimously praise. She stands, 
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a graceful young matron, crowned and veiled, Queen of 
Love, as was Venus, but very ditterent from Venus in 
her type, being thoroughly medizval, and not Greek, in her 
traits. Her posture is easy and calm; the weight of the 
body resting mainly on the left foot, with the right knee a 
little bent, the right shoulder a little lowered, and the head 
slightly inclined. “The subtle mingling of simple nature 
and skillful art in this statue,” says Mr. C. C. Moore, “is 
especially shown where a portion of the mantle is cast over 
the left arm and falls vertically in a heavy fold to the foot 
of the figure. A line is thus obtained of twofold value in 
its sympathy with the upright lines of the architecture, and 
as a contrast enhancing the beauty of the curves.” 

Within the church the capitals of the many pillars gave 
scope for the genius of the sculptor workmen. Painted 
windows, marble and gilded altars, and gold and silver 
lamps reiiteved the majestic but heavy architecture. The 
choir was sumptuously decorated, and a part of its fine 
fourteenth-century screen, carved by Jean Ravy and his 
nephew with scenes from the life of Christ, may still be 
examined. A gigantic statue of St. Christopher, twenty-six 
feet high, was erected near the entrance of the nave, and 
not removed till 1785. The ancient statue of the Virgin, 
used during the Reign of Terror for the footstool of the 
Goddess of Reason, was, by the very means of its humilia- 
tion, preserved, and, now restored, presides at its rightful 
altar. 

But the wonders of Notre Dame are not yet exhaust- 
ed. We must ascend its towers: for galleries and pinna- 
cles are swarming with fantastic, open-mouthed beasts and 
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birds and demons, “licking their lips,’ as has been said, 
“over the sins of Paris ’’-—apes and dogs and dragons and 
chimeras that haunt the memory ; instinct with the strange 
religious symbolism of the past, and with every wild imagi- 
nation of man. The outlines of their impish faces above 
the parapets are visible in silhouette against the sky. The 
water draining from the roofs flows out through the jaws 
of huge gargoyles (adopted in all cathedrals) carved with 
great pains and frequently with great skill, by unknown 
hands. In this journey over the church’s exterior, Victor 
Hugo, with his “ Wétre Dame de Parts,’ should be our 
guide; for he has indeed “laid his lion’s paw” upon the 
edifice, and no words can be so graphic as his own. 

The Cathedral of Amiens marks the perfection of the 
Gothic style. Its soaring arches, of uncommon height, and 
deeply ribbed vaults, show the sublime strength of its struc- 
ture; and time and change have respected its beauty. Three 
inscriptions, graven into its stones, preserve to us the dates 
of 1220-1270 as the years of its foundation and completion. 
Like other important‘ church edifices, it had a past exist- 
ence as an inferior building; but in its present magnifi- 
cence it owes its birth to the enterprise of Evrard de Fouil- 
loy, Bishop of Amiens in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, whose bronze tomb, at the entrance of the nave, 
preserves his memory as its founder. 

The sculptures of Amiens Cathedral have been so often 
and so fully described that these brief pages should but 
serve to introduce us to more leisurely guides, especially 
to Roze and Ruskin, who will lead us lovingly through its 


mazes of fascination. The superb fagade has the three 
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customary portals, lifted high like the Celestial Gates, with 
the statue of Christ standing in benediction between them. 
This figure, so noble and benign in aspect, known as the 
Beau Dieu a’ Amiens, was the best conception of the idea 
sought to be inculcated of Christ as friend and king of 
men, and still continues the finest of all such medizval 
Statues. It was elsewhere repeated and varied, but never 
with so much majesty of expression. 

At the base of its high pedestal, David, with crown and 
scepter, is sculptured as the root and ancestor of the Lord, 
who, as conqueror of Satan, tramples on the lion and the 
dragon, the asp and the basilisk. Over the sides of the 
pedestal curl the vine tendrils which designate the True 
Vine; and the rose and the lily, in vases, are also signifi- 
cantly carved. Right and left of the Saviour range the 
apostles on the sides, in images larger than life, bearing 
in their hands appropriate emblems, with persecutors and 
demons under their feet, and with the virtues and vices 
which they preached or condemned in medallions below 
them. Near the apostles, in the central portal, are the 
four great prophets, with medallions referring to their 
prophecies. The twelve minor prophets stand in groups 
of three on the piers of the facade, Nahum, declaring “ the 
burden of Nineveh,” being the most impressive of the se- 
ries. Thus a system of biblical instruction is clearly carried 
out. The Last Judgment is on the tympanum of the main 
portal, upon whose topmost pinnacle stands an angel with 
trumpet, replacing a former St. Michael. High over the 
whole triple portal, along the facade, is a line of twenty- 


two colossal stone kings, holding scepters which terminate 
14 
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in pine cones; and in the recesses of the unequal towers 
great statues are likewise enshrined. 

In the Virgin’s door, which forms the southern wing of 
the central portal, the crowned statue of the Virgin, with 
the infant Jesus, is erect upon the dividing pier. She is 
gentle though powerful, with regular features and pleas- 
ing pose and drapery. But she does not equal the Virgin 
of the north transept of Notre Dame de Paris. At her 
left, Gabriel brings the Annunciation, St. Elizabeth receives 
the Visitation, and St. Simeon conducts the Presenta- 
tion. Medallions below them all interpret the subjects 
more in detail. In the remaining door of the western front 
the story of St. Firmin, first Bishop of Amiens, is presented, 
and his statue is centrally prominent. Medallions, as usual, 
explain the legends. 

The south portal of the transept was formerly sacred 
to St. Honoré, and his canonization and miracles are still 
sculptured over it; but the statue of the saint is now ban- 
ished to the opposite and less conspicuous end of the tran- 
sept, and his pier is occupied by a dainty, smiling, and too 
self-conscious Virgin, with her head becomingly bent, and 
with the nimbus above her crown supported by angels. As 
this statue was once entirely gilded, the people called it “Za 
Vierge dorée.” 

Though the church internally can not display such 
statues as enrich it on the outside, yet the floral ornamen- 
tation of choir, nave, and transept deserves particular at- 
tention. This was designed in the original plan of Robert 
de Luzarches himself, and has been charmingly executed. 
Among those dim arcades it seems as if the spring had 
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wakened in the cathedral’s heart, and summer twined its 
garlands, and autumn hung its grape clusters along the 
upper walls. 

A low stone screen between the choir and its aisles is 
carved in such high relief that its figures might almost be 
described as in the round. This is the work of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but its effect is most graphic, the 
stone being vividly painted. St. Firmin’s life and deeds 
are put before us. The scene of his preaching is so ani- 
mated that we might fancy ourselves one of the congrega- 
tion. Views of the city of Amiens appear as backgrounds. 
The opposite side of the screen renders in like sculp- 
ture the life and martyrdom of John the Baptist, also a 
patron saint of Amiens. The dancing of the daughter of 
Herodias may delight the nineteenth century no less than 
the fifteenth. 

But we shall find at Amiens a further triumph of deco- 
rative skill in the incomparable wood carving of the one 
hundred and ten choir stalls. This carving is in oak, to 
which the mellowing influences of nearly five hundred years 
have given that dark richness which is “the bloom of time.” 
Arnold Moulin, a master joiner, and Jean Trupin under- 
took the task, with their associates, from 1508 to THO Be 
wages of about seven sous a day. Few of the under work- 
men were paid more than twenty-five sous a week through 
the fourteen years; but they were happy and enthusiastic 
in their labors. No more beautiful specimen of wood 
Carving is preserved in France. Ruskin observes that 
under the carver’s hand the solid oak seems “ to cut like 
clay, to fold like silk, to grow like living branches, to leap 
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like living flame.” Four hundred biblical subjects were 
chosen, and in the illustration of these subjects three thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty figures are represented. Cherubs, 
in the most charming and apparently unstudied attitudes, 
peer at you through glades of leafy oak. The Virgin and 
the prophets and evangelists have faces full of expression. 
With these sacred motives, allegorical, secular, and often 
satirical heads and figures intermingled. The portrait of 
Jean Trupin is on the elbow-rest of a stall, and near it the 
devout wish added, “Jean Trupin, may God provide for 
thee! 

As Notre Dame de Paris is the cathedral of the mon- 
archy, so Notre Dame de Rheims is often called the cathe- 
dral of the coronation ; for in Rheims the kings of France 
were crowned and anointed with the sacred oil said to have 
been brought from heaven in a holy vial, or ampulla, for 
the baptism of Clovis, the first Christian king. This bap- 
tism probably took place in a church erected by St. Nicaise, 
and twice rebuilt as a cathedral, of which, in 1212, Robert 
de Coucy was appointed architect. His original plans 
were adhered to as closely as possible for nearly three 
centuries, and a remarkable unity of design is therefore one 
of the cathedral’s chief merits. 

The fagade which so attracts us by its sculptures was 
commenced about 1241. Fergusson considers it the most 
beautiful of medizval structures. It is a marvel of rich- 
ness, which almost runs into confusion through its multi- 
plicity—the statuary half hiding, in some cases, the archi- 
tectural lines. Remains of Roman art were toelerably 
abundant at Rheims; and some imitation of antiques can 
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Cathedral of Rheims. 
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occasionally be detected among the many hundred statues 
that arrest the eye. Some few are awkward, or man- 
nered and affected, but the generality are admirable. 
Every available spot is utilized as a shrine of sculpture. 
Numberless angels, guarding the temple, adoring, or mak- 
ing mute music, look down on us from angles and cornices; 
life-size figures on the projections smile out into space; flat 
surfaces are surcharged with reliefs; and buttresses are 
everywhere crowned with canopied statues. If the sculp- 
tors tired of beauty, they betook themselves to the fan- 
tastic and grotesque. “Devils gambol on the external 
balustrade of the cross-aisle, slide down the rapid descents, 
and make mouths at. the town.” 

In the portals of the facade is a Virgin of sentiment, 
slender and smiling in the manner of La Vierge dorée at 
Amiens. But her companion statues, at the sides of the 
portal, are enchanting. They are posed against the pillars 
like refined and elegant personages of the best celestial 
society, clad in the most graceful robes, and assisting, as 
it were, in a “holy conversation ” of the greatest sweetness 
and dignity. Notice particularly the captivating angel 
who turns toward the Virgin, in contrast with the elder and 
more classic figures beyond her. Higher in the facade is 
a magnificent rose window, with Adam and Eve in its 
pointed Gothic frame; and in an upper gallery the baptism 
of Clovis is sculptured, with kings of France standing in 
rows beside him. 

On the remaining portals bishops, saints, and kings as- 
semble in varied attitudes and with expressions that seem 
to have been studied from Nature. St. Rémy is distinguish- 
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able as a venerable man with bald head and wrinkled 
countenance. In the tympanum of a closed door is a very 
Gothic representation of a Last Judgment. Its peculiarly 
interesting parts are the two strips which render the resur- 
rection of the dead by twenty-nine little figures, mostly 
nude and considerably worn, climbing out of their coffins, 
and showing in their faces and motions all phases of hope 
and fear and wonder and prayer. Nudity, except in a 
resurrection scene, or in the figures of Adam and Eve, was 
seldom permitted to medizval artists. 

Within the church the west wall, which contains the 
main portals, is adorned with rows of statuettes illustrative 
of the martyrdoms of saints. In the ‘center of the pave- 
ment we may behold one of the curious labyrinths, called 
The Jerusalem Road, which made a part of the church 
floor in the middle ages. These came into fashion after 
the Crusades, and were composed of black and white stones, 
or colored pebbles, forming a narrow way whose intricate 
windings suggested a miniature pilgrimage. The labyrinth 
of Rheims had inlaid in it memorials of the architects of 
the building. 

We can fancy the splendor with which the coronation 
ceremonies were conducted in so grand a cathedral where 
regal and religious pomp united. There Joan of Arc, who 
had won back Rheims to France, stood with her banner 
before the altar, and saw Charles VII crowned with the 
golden crown of Charlemagne, and girt with Charlemagne’s 
lilied sword. Like ceremonies were repeated for many 
monarchs, till Louis XVI and Charles X closed the series 


of kings anointed with the holy oil at Rheims. 
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The Gothic statuary of picturesque and romantic 
Rouen suffered so terribly in the Revolution, and so many 
of its niches and pedestals are now empty or filled with 
restored figures, that artistic judgment can not be satis- 
factory. We perceive, however, as time advanced, a grow- 
ing self-consciousness and ultra-refinement which indicated 
that ornament was beginning to be cultivated for luxury’s 
sake, and that sculpture was loosening its vital relation to 
architecture. Breadth of style was too often sacrificed to 
delicacy and finish. Nevertheless, a variety of statues re- 
markable for beauty and gracefulness may still be admired 
on the porches, pinnacles, and buttresses of Rouen Cathe- 
dral, with its Portail des Libraires and Portail de la Calende. 

Having now taken a panoramic view of the most 
familiar examples of early Gothic sculpture in France, we 
are struck with the deep earnestness of spirit and unity of 
plan which pervaded it. Though wrought by the toil of 
innumerable hands, it seemed so truly of one heart and 
one soul that, had such a thing been possible, it might 
well have been the product of one Titanic mind—the 
mind of an ideal architect; for the architect was at that 
period the autocrat of the arts: he put forth his com- 
mands, and sculpture carved for him its statues; painting 
colored for him the windows; music was his echo, and 
poetry materialized itself in masonry. But, as a happy 
marriage develops all that is best in both parties, so sculp- 
ture, thus wedded to architecture, lost no individual charm. 
In such intimate relationship they carried on a harmonious 
duet, lifting up their voices to proclaim to the people the 


mysteries of faith. 
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It was an age of strong impressions, but not of quick 
spiritual discernment. Thoughts were stamped in by ob- 
jects.) \Men, did: not. see God everywhere, but they saw 
Him in the temple, where they localized His presence. The 
church, as an edifice, represented the kingdom of heaven. 
Its gates were wide and high, and at their entrance was 
stationed the image of Christ, or of the Virgin as Mother 
of Christ, to open them to mankind. Saints were built up 
everywhere, as living stones, into the fabric. Bishops and 
kings were supposed to be numbered among the saints 
by virtue of their consecration. Around these stood the 
Virtues and Vices, in lovely or repulsive forms; and em- 
blems of all the liberal arts and sciences, the daily labors 
of man, and the cycles of time, took some appropriate 
place, to signify that Religion smiled upon and sanctified 
all human progress. 

The lives and deaths and benefactions of holy men 
were carved, as memorials and examples, before the eyes 
of old and young. Events of national history were not 
neglected, for national history was the pride of the state, 
and also the order of Divine Providence. The stones under 
the chisel cried out, and witnessed to every incident of 
redemption. The solemn warnings of the Last Judgment 
were plastically set upon each church front. Patriarchs 
and prophets, who had waited for the Lord, gathered round 
him in the cathedral. The sculptor evoked the angels of 
heaven to attend him, and to guard his house. Around 
that house evil beasts and demons, whom art rendered in 
wild and uncouth shapes, might grin and rage, but.they 


could not prevail against it, nor enter its holy walls. 
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Inside those walls the grovelike columns, with leafy 
capitals and sculptured flowers that ran in garlands, 
showed how readily Nature’s beauty can be made divine. 
Statues of good men and great men found congenial 
shrines in an environment of goodness and greatness, or 
slept peacefully on their tombs in hope of resurrection. 
The patron saints of the diocese stood repeatedly in stone; 
and even the pavement, in its labyrinth, illustrated the 
pilgrimage of the Christian life. This was the cathedral’s 
lesson to the loftiest and lowliest medixval man; and if 
we would thoroughly enjoy its details we must look at it 
from much the same standpoint. We may not now need 
its mission of truth, but its mission of beauty can never 
come amiss. 

As the unfolding of the progress of Gothic sculpture 
is in this chapter typical, and not exhaustive, the charms 
of England’s marvelous cathedrals will be deferred until 
English sculpture is considered. The same general post- 
ponement of German ecclesiastical sculpture is necessary. 
All tomb sculptures, even in France, which were simply 
placed in, and are not a part of, the cathedral buildings, 
must likewise be reserved for other chapters. But before 
we allude to the phases of Gothic art in Spain, or follow 
it to its brief sojourn in Italy, we must glance most hastily 
at the Cathedrals of Cologne and Strasburg, so truly in 
sympathy with the French Gothic style. This style was 
spoken of by learned Teutons as opus Francigenum. The 
epithet of “Gothic” was introduced in derision by the 
Italian masters of the Renaissance. 

The original Cathedral of Cologne, dedicated to St. 
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Peter in 873, boasted no. sculptures; but the relics of the 
Magi, presented by Frederick Barbarossa, drew such hosts 
of pilgrims and so many rich offerings, that it was suc- 
ceeded by a nobler edifice, founded in 1248. The design 
of this is attributed to Meister Gerhard von Riel, supple- 
mented by a Meister Arnold and his son John; though 
tradition is loath to part with the legend of the architect 
who sold his soul to Satan for its plan, and then outwitted 
the devil. Yet Satan’s fiat that his work should be forever 
unfinished seemed to keep in force till our own nineteenth 
century, when the people and princes of Germany applied 
themselves to the completion, which was achieved in 1880. 

But whatever Satan may have done for the architecture 
of Cologne, he did not include its statuary in his art pro- 
gramme. No sculptures were produced till the fourteenth 
century, when the vigorous and colossal figures of the 
apostles, on the piers of the choir, and the Madonna of the 
Lady-Chapel were set up. Other decorations are chiefly 
of post-Gothic workmanship. On the pillars of the cathe- 
dral’s interior stand striking statues of saints, martyrs, and 
doctors of theology, in a company which is meant to com- 
prise more than seven hundred figures. 

At Strasburg the sculptures, both externally and inter- 
nally, were copious and elaborate, and impersonated many 
poetic ideas. The forms were usually slender, and the 
heads very expressive. The facade of the cathedral was 
begun. by Erwin von Steinbach, toward the close of the 
thirteenth century. This Erwin is reputed to have had a 
daughter Sabina von Steinbach, who appears as the first 


mistress of Gothic sculpture. She is famous in Strasburg 
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where they ascribe to her the sculpture of the Angel Pillar, 
and of the south transept, particularly the romantic relief 
of The Death of the Virgin, with its singular transparency 
of drapery, in the portal pediment. 

The sculptures of the cathedral portals are also cele- 
brated, and have been often photographed and engraved. 
At the sides are figures of Virtues who trample the Vices 
under foot, and of the Wise and Foolish Virgins with their 
burning and empty lamps. High in the gable sits King 
Solomon, with fourteen lions near him, guarding the ascent 
to an enthroned Virgin and Child. All these sculptures 
resemble the works of Rheims in their ease and grace, but 
in their massing and action a tendency to exaggeration is 
apparent. 

The early sculpture of Spain is scarcely to be separated 
from that of France, for its inspiration was distinctly 
drawn from that country, and its execution was custom- 
arily intrusted to foreign artists. Even the admirable 
work, about 1188, of the Spanish Mastei Mateo, on the 
portals of Cathedral Santiago de Compostella, is modeled 
upon French examples. Similar imitation is manifest in 
the Cathedrals of Salamanca, Burgos, Toledo, and Leon, 
and in many Gothic monasteries and hospitals. Such 
buildings were architecturally splendid, profuse in plastic 
adornment, and rich in large altars, tabernacles, and reliqua- 
ries. The superbly sculptured sepulchres erected in them, 
as time went on, to the memory of Spanish kings and 
nobles—as in Toledo, Burgos, the Carthusian Monastery of 
Miraflores, and the Cathedral of Granada—suggest the 
stately Flemish tombs of Bruges and Dijon; and the im- 
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mense and elaborate high altars of carved wood, mag- 
nificently ornamented, indicate German influences. But 
Spanish foliage carving of the fifteenth century is more 
original, and presents exquisite beauty and variety. 

The peculiarity of medieval cathedral art in Italy 
seems primarily to be that the clergy had so little to do 
with it. Its impulse came mainly from civic communities, 
who were so proud and so pious that they desired their 
churches to rise as monuments of municipal as well as 
heavenly magnificence. The cities chose professed artists 
as architects and sculptors; and these were naturally 
guided by the new motives and methods of the art world 
of the thirteenth century. Yet such methods did not 
wholly amalgamate with the southern mind; and the 
practical result of their study was seen in a modified 
species of Gothic building loosely called the Italian 
Gothic. 

A showy and notable example was displayed in the 
sculptured facades of the Cathedrals of Siena and Orvieto. 
These bore no organic relation to the body of the cathe- 
dral except that of an elegant frontal, standing at the 
western end like gigantic and gorgeous screens. Very 
gorgeous indeed they were, as may be judged from the 
description, given by Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, of the 
facade of Siena, now a restoration: 

“ Lifted on a wide platform to which eleven broad 
steps lead up from the level of the surrounding piazza, the 
white marble piers, gables, and pinnacles dazzle the eye 
with gilded decorations, crowded with statues and busts 


of prophets and saints, with symbolic figures of ani- 
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mals, and with sculptured ornament. On the peak of the 
central gable stands the figure of the Angel of the An- 
nunciation ; while on the deep blue stellated field of the 
gable itself is set a gilded statue of the Madonna of the 
Assumption, surrounded by a glory of rays that flash in 
the sunlight. The effect is brilliant beyond that of any 
other church front in Tuscany. ... The facade of the 
Duomo at Orvieto is superior in unity of design, in the in- 
teresting nature of its various parts, and in the splendid 
color of its famous mosaics.” 

But in the Cathedral of Florence Gothic principles 
were to be more definitely embodied. “ For,” says the 
chronicler, “in the year 1294 the citizens agreed to rebuild 
the church of Florence; and they ordered that it should 
be all made of marble, and with carven figurés:?.- Prez 
jects to procure the necessary funds were quite practical 
in their ingenuity : one of them being the enactment of a 
law that every citizen who made a will should leave a 
bequest equal to at least twenty cents of our money to 
the Duomo. Trifling taxes upon exports from the city 
were also levied, and contribution boxes were kept in the 
shops. The work was intrusted to Arnolfo di Cambio, 
who soon died, and was succeeded by Giotto. 

Of the cathedral’s architecture we have not now to 
speak. Its sculptures marked the transition from the 
Gothic manner to that of the Renaissance masters who 
were soon individually represented. The niches of the 
first facade held many a statue, not only of the Madonna 
and saints, but of ecclesiastics and eminent citizens of 


Florence. These, however, were not of extraordinary 
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value; and when the facade was dismantled they were dis- 
persed through the museums and byways of the city. 
Giotto intended to replace Arnolfo’s statues, and increase 
the effectiveness of the highly wrought surface; but his 
plans were not perfected. The present facade of the 
cathedral, but just constructed, is chiefly in colored 
marbles. 

Garlands of fig leaves run along the ancient porches, 
whose pillars rest upon lions, as was so customary in Italy. 
Over one of these porches is the statue of an aged evan- 
gelist holding a book, by Donatello, which Vasari par- 
ticularly admired. The foliage and figures carved about 
the north porch by artists from Arezzo are rich and charm- 
ing. The same wonderful leafage of oak and fig is around 
the southern door, surmounted by Giovanni Pisano’s fair 
Madonna del Fiore, with a flower in her right hand—a 
noble figure, holding the child Jesus. 

The sculptures of the campanile, or bell-tower beside 
the cathedral, are of the deepest interest as being from the 
designs, and sometimes from the hand, of Giotto, assisted 
by his friend Andrea Pisano. All epochs of human civili- 
zation are represented in the belts of exquisitely executed 
reliefs which encompass it. The faithfulness to Nature 
shown in their details is most astonishing. Ruskin calls 
this Tower of Giotto the perfection of living Christian 
work. 

After Gothic art had thus Italianized itself in Tuscany, 
it left itself a glorious memorial in Lombardy, of quite 
different aspect. Each of these great cathedrals is unique. 


That of Milan is imposing in size, and utterly bewildering 
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and complex in its sculptures. It was founded in 1386 
by Gian Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, in expiation of his 
crimes and in thanksgiving for their success. Historians 
dispute as to whether its plans proceeded from German or 
Italian artists. But at the first sight of it one is inclined 
to dismiss all such discussions, and to believe that the 
genii of the Arabian Nights had suddenly turned a vast, 
shining marble quarry into a hill forest of statues; for all 
its white exterior and every pinnacle and point of its roof 
are thronged with statues, multitudinous and motionless, 
that seem to have just alighted from the skies, and to be 
silently looking toward the distant Alps. Few of these 
have much individual merit, but the whole effect is most 
poetic. Five hundred years they have been in gathering 
their thousands, and their host is not yet complete. 

The high, clustered pillars of the cathedral’s: interior 
are exceedingly grand and massive, and their capitals are 
sculptured not only with foliage but with figures, in true 
Northern style. Colored light through rich stained glass 
streams over the variegated marbles of the pavement, and 
over many bas-reliefs and monuments, mostly referable to 
sculptors of later centuries, among whom Agostino Busti, 
or Bambaja, designer of the magnificent tomb and effigy of 
Gaston de Foix, was eminent. A strange statue of St. Bar- 
tholomew, flayed alive and carrying his skin, is one of the 
curiosities of the church. It isin very bad taste, but in 
good anatomy. On its pedestal is inscribed, “ Not Prax- 
iteles but Marco Agrate made it.” We turn from it to the 
bronze candelabrum of the thirteenth century, which is 
one of the most precious things of the kind in Europe, 
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shaped like a tree, supported by winged dragons, and 
wrought with events of Scripture history and figures of 
arts and sciences. 

Though the Cathedral of San Marco at Venice is 
splendidly Byzantine, yet the plastic ornamentation with 
which Gothic ages crowned it fantastically testifies that it 
also felt the influence of the times. Under the golden 
domes, and among the mosaics and Oriental marbles of its 
interior, sculpture is almost unnecessary ; but Gothic art 
has left its traces in certain statues of the Madonna, 
saints, and apostles, executed, in the fourteenth century, 
for the choir and lecterns by members of the Massegne 
family who had been educated under Sienese and German 
tuition. These are valuable statues, more compact than 
was then customary in their proportions, and with much 
grave beauty of countenance and of attitude. Yet Italian 
architecture and sculpture speedily claimed their ancient 
rights, and could not long be bound by the spells of the 
North. They had the laws of their being and of their 
development hidden in their own nationality ; and that 


nationality impelled them in the road of the Renaissance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE. 


The Age of the Renaissance. 


THE path of the Renaissance is a Via de/ Fiore to the 
lovers of Italy, leading from Pisa on to Florence, where 
the highest individual art was destined to bloom. 

But the whole subject of the wonderful change which 
revivified the art spirit of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries is so inextricably blended with the 
fundamental question of what relation Art in general, and 
Sculpture in particular, can properly assume toward Chris- 
tian life and history, that a few words are needed concern- 
ing it. 

Learned critics have but one voice of praise for Greek 
sculpture. It expressed, they say, the loftiest standard of 
Greek life, and the full standard of Greek divinity. But 
because the world has now outgrown that standard, they 
consider that sculpture has run its course and exhausted 
its meaning. Its essential limitations, they declare, quali- 
fied it to express the utmost beauty of man as an animal 
of superior grade, and of the fair, strong gods whom such 
a man would naturally worship. But it could not really 
respond to the Christianity which woke the world to new 
wants, when the delights of sense no longer satisfied, when 
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the old divinities were no more divine, when the soul rose 
above the body, and a whole realm of. mystery opened, for 
which marble could be no medium. This assertion, how- 
ever, underrates both the adaptability of Art and the com- 
prehensiveness of Christianity. For Christianity, though 
it began in pain and sorrow, though it had its stern ne- 
gations, and opposed many existing pleasures and ideals, 
has yet for its avowed object the purging from material 
loveliness everything which would render it impossible for 
material loveliness to attain perfection, and the final com- 
pletion of man as a perfect being, in body as well as in 
spirit. Toward that end art also reaches. The first step 
_is the elimination of evil—a process not always agreeable 
to look upon. It was this which made suffering saints and 
wasted ascetics the type of twelfth-century piety ; which 
must ever make the Crucifixion precede the Resurrection. 
It was strange and touching to see how Art, accustomed 
to so different a sphere, faithfully followed the fortunes of 
men. She often grappled with unfit subjects, but she 
sought to keep a visible record of Christendom’s great 
struggle, and gave to that record a sublimity of her own. 
She painted or carved many a figure in which her old 
comeliness appeared forgotten; but she lit up the worn 
features with joy and triumph and high resolve, which the 
inspiration of genius can portray, and set the seal of the di- 
vine upon the drooping but dauntless form. Thus she vin- 
dicated her ability to express moral as well as physical love- 
liness, and to advance with the advancement of humanity. 

But there was never meant to be any permanent divorce 
between material and spiritual beauty. The first should ac- 
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company and mirror the second. The age of the Renais- 
sance began to realize that beauty was not a lost heritage 
of mankind. It found it once more, seized upon it greed- 
ily, and strove, sometimes coarsely, not always conscien- 
tiously, to incorporate it into the faith which the world 
had adopted but did not understand. Its effect was to in- 
toxicate as well as to stimulate. There was almost a pagan 
reaction, and much wild license of excess. Yet Christian 
Art went on with firmer tread, and established herself in the 
principles which still insure her vitality, and fit her to teach 
and ennoble men. 

We have seen something of her ministry in the great 
cathedrals where her “ vast spaces and aérial arcades ” were 
lessons of awe and infinity, and where her statues gave the 
benedictions of the saints. We must now dwell more espe- 
cially upon the development of Italian sculpture by famous 
masters whose works, in relief or in the round, were figures 
or groups of figures which, though often associated with ar- 
chitecture, were not inherently a part of it. We shall find 
sensuous beauty reappearing, but kept in connection with 
beauty intellectual and spiritual. Thus Art labored in hope 
toward the ideal statue, not carved even yet, which the 
poet saw in vision: 

“It stood, regardless of the crowd, 
And simply showed what men might be: 


Its solemn beauty disavowed 
The curse of lost humanity. 


“The perfect limbs, divinely fair, 
The old heroic freedom kept ; 
And in the features fine and rare, 
A calm immortal sweetness slept.” 
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Why Pisa should be the starting point of Renaissance 
sculpture will be made clear by the story of Niccola Pisano, 
who bears to plastic art the same relation which Giotto 
bears to painting. Though Niccola is primarily known as 
an architect, having devoted his youth to architecture, and 
made himself memorable as the inaugurator of the Tuscan- 
Gothic style, yet our present attention must be fixed on 
those efforts of his maturer genius which guided sculp- 
ture to her rightful eminence, and divined the secret of 
SUCCESS. 

From ancient contracts and inscriptions we gather that 
Niccola was born between the years 1204 and 1207. Accounts 
of his genealogy and education are uncertain; for Vasari’s 
records, though always entertaining, are not always accu- 
rate. His first sculptural relief appears to have been a 
Descent from the Cross, cut about 1233, in a lunette over 
the north door of S. Martino at Lucca. This is so well 
done that some critics claim it as his last instead of his 
earliest work. But his reputation is much more closely 
connected with the splendid pulpits of Pisa and Siena. In 
these pulpits the sculpture itself is the preacher; and, what 
force and fire are in the marble exhortations!—for they 
combine, as never before, sincere imitation of Nature and 
most careful study of the antique with earnest Christian 
sentiment. 

Among the treasures of art which had been brought to 
Pisa was a Greek sarcophagus covered over with reliefs of 
the legend of Phedra and Hippolytus, and a classic vase 
portraying Dionysos and his Menads. The sarcophagus 


was utilized for the reposing dust of the Countess Matilda 
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of Tuscany. It is now in the Campo Santo, and in the pe- 
riod of Pisa’s glory it was Niccola’s daily and impressive 
teacher. His eye noted its unconstrained figures, the beauty 
and ease of its lines, the vigor of its nudities, the grace of 
its draperies. What but ignorance and prejudice had hin- 
dered the development of the same charms in later sculp- 
ture? The genius of Christianity had not known the cor- 
rect laws of form by which it should materialize; had not 
availed itself of the best wisdom of the past, nor drawn 
inspiration from the ever-quickening influences and living 
models of Nature. Perceiving this, Niccola realized sculp- 
ture’s opportunity, and his chisel opened the road which 
every supreme artist has since followed. Of course, it was 
one thing to discover the principle, and quite another thing 
to put it perfectly into practice. Technical excellence is of 
slow growth, and Niccola fell far short of his ideal; but 
he made an immense advance upon the style of his prede- 
Cessors. 

The pulpit of the Baptistery of Pisa, dated 1260, is a 
white marble structure, hexagonal in shape, and is sup- 
ported by columns at its angles and by a central pillar. 
Three of these columns rest on the backs of lions, and a 
recumbent lion guards the steps. Over the capitals are 
allegorical representations of the Virtues, while prophets 
and evangelists lean along the intervening arches; above 
these runs the body of the pulpit, with scenes of the Na- 
tivity, Adoration of the Magi, Circumcision, Crucifixion, 
and Last Judgment, carved in such high relief that the fig- 
ures are almost in the round. 


Here we may watch the whole working of Niccola’s 
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artistic mind unveiled. The Phedra of the sarcophagus 
takes on the nobler lineaments of the Virgin. Hippolytus 
is suggested in a statue of Fortitude, and Dionysos in the 
High Priest of the temple; while the Saviour has the 
strength and the muscles of Hercules, This is not slavish 
imitation, but rather an almost involuntary reproduction. 
Blended with it is the struggle for the reproduction of 
Nature. Some of the men might have been modeled from 
the sturdy Pisans who thronged the city squares. Even 
the animals are lifelike. Among the sheep of the Nativity 
is a goat scratching its ear with its hind leg. 

The Adoration of the Kings is the best of the series; 
but all the compositions tell their own story in affluent and 
majestic style. The gestures are effective but not violent, 
except in the Last Judgment, where medizval passions 
stirred the sculptor’s calm. One might say that Niccola 
had read Dante, did we not know that the Inferno was 
then unwritten, and that Dante may much more probably 
have looked upon Niccola. The compartments, however, 
bewilder us with their thultiplicity of detail; and the heads 
are still too large, and the serious and skillfully draped 
figures too short, to be altogether pleasing. 

The same fault is observable on the pulpit of the Siena 
Cathedral, which Niccola subsequently executed, in which 
every space of the marble seems to be decorated. This is 
similar to that of Pisa, but is constructed as an octagon in- 
stead of a hexagon, and has, as pedestals for its columns, 
lions with smaller animals in their jaws, while the central 
pillar is upheld by female personifications of the Arts. and 
Sciences. A long and crowded procession of the Nativity, 
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Massacre of the Innocents, the Passion, and Last Judg- 
ment, files over its panels. Fair female figures, who might 
be Sienese women, share with the sheep the foreground of 
the Nativity. The Virgin reclines pensively on a couch; 
and the Holy Child is a genuine little Italian demédino, over 
whom a most attentive ox and ass are bending. 

Other pulpits in Italian cities, by other artists, followed 
a like architectural design. One at Pistoja, more dramatic 
in its reliefs, is the masterpiece of Giovanni, Niccola’s son. 
Another, of similar type, but with many original features, is 
found in lower Italy at Ravello, proving how the new style 
penetrated everywhere. An inscription declares this to be 
the work of a Master Nicolaus di Bartolommeo, in the year 
Bay 2: 

Another charming addition to ecclesiastical sculpture, 
made by Niccola Pisano, in Bologna, in the seven years 
that intervened between the two pulpits, was the ark or 
shrine which held the remains of St. Dominic. _On this were 
prominent reliefs of the miracles of St. Dominic, of the 
establishment of his order, and of the feeding of the breth- 
ren by angels disguised as beautiful young acolytes who 
brought into the refectory the bread of heaven. Statuettes 
of the four doctors of the Church stood at the four cor- 
ners of the sarcophagus. This shrine, arranged in three 
stories, required centuries for its full completion; and the 
artist-monk, Fra Guglielmo Agnelli, who first assisted Nic- 
cola, naively confesses that during its progress he, envious 
of Bologna’s honors, took an opportunity to pilfer a bone 
of the saint for Pisa. 

Little more is recorded of Niccola’s labors except the 
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adornment of the fountain in the market place of Perugia, 
elegantly carved by Niccola and his son Giovanni. But 
before it was finished Niccola, aged seventy-four, lay down 
to sleep his last sleep in the Campo Santo of Pisa, the 
favorite Italian cemetery, whose holy ground had been 
brought from Palestine, and whose long cloister, with its 
Gothic arches, built by Giovanni Pisano, is rich in memo- 
rials of the artist and of his school. 

For Giovanni, born about 1240 or 1250, inherited his 
father’s architectural abilities, though his love for the 
Gothic style was more passionately developed, and is evi- 
dent even in the Campo Santo where Gothic blends with 
the Romanesque. The Cathedral of Siena was for a time 
under his direction; and on the superb facade of the 
Cathedral of Orvieto, where Tuscan artists labored long 
and indefatigably, the many bas-reliefs beside the portals, 
delineating the Last Judgment and all the religious history 
of man, are-attributed to Giovanni Pisano and his school. 
In the Campo Santo is his large allegorical figure of the 
City of Pisa, crowned, and draped in a mantle, erect in 
queenly state on her pedestal, supported by an eagle and 
by the four cardinal virtues. She suckles two children, 
and turns her head defiantly as if to resent any interfer- 
ence with her prerogatives. Seven knots in her girdle 
emblematize her seven islands. 

In the year r3o1 the Pistojan pulpit, to which “allusion 
has already been made, was completed. In its leading 
points Giovanni imitated his father’s work, with more ac- 
tion and intensity, though not always with as correct taste. 


The same general subjects were chosen. The angel wak- 
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ing the sleeping Magi to follow the star is a touch of 
natural poetry, while the grief of the sorrowing mothers of 
Bethlehem is vividly expressed. The finest conceptions, 
however, are the angels blowing the judgment trumpets, 
and the striking statues of sibyls at the angles. Such 
sibyls had been adopted into Christian art as pagan 
prophetesses of a coming Saviour. A font with beautiful 
figures was also carved at Pistoja, and a pulpit, of which 
nothing but fragments is left, was executed in 1311 for the 
Cathedral of Pisa. 

The sympathies of Pisan artists were necessarily wide, 
for the best masters of the northern Italian provinces 
were closely linked together. Arnolfo di Cambio, who 
had in his youth been a pupil of Niccola, had progressed, . 
as sculptor, till he produced, as masterpiece, the Tomb of 
Cardinal de Braye, with its fine seated Madonna, at Orvie- 
to; and, as architect, till he became competent to assume 
control of all the architecture of Florence, both civil and 
religious. While engaged upon its grand Duomo, Gio- 
vanni Pisano visited him, and there executed for him, as 
a tribute of friendship, the Madonna del Fiore over the 
cathedral’s south portal. She stands with the Child, in 
thoughtful dignity, holding in her hand a flower. The 
figure is noble, if not strictly beautiful; for Giovanni and 
all the Pisani excelled in Madonnas, which, as in France, 
took on the queenly but ideal type of the age of chivalry 
rather than the older and much more matronly type of 
the age of mosaics. The crowned and gracefully draped 
Madonna della Cintola is at Prato, while Nino Pisano’s Ma- 


donna della Rosa is still enthusiastically admired at Pisa. 
15 
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Giovanni Pisano, who so thoroughly appreciated Arnol- 
fo di Cambio’s methods that he is said to have borrowed 
Arnolfo’s design from Orvieto, of weeping angels lifting 
canopied curtains, for his own tomb of Benedict XI at 
Perugia, gave the strongest incitement to the art of 
Giotto, who in his turn influenced the whole development 
of Andrea Pisano (1273-1349), the next in the succession of 
sculptors. Giotto’s pictorial genius, so fertile and so free, 
led both himself and his contemporaries to regard sculp- 
ture as a kind of uncolored painting, and to give more 
care and feeling to reliefs than to single statues. The 
ornamentation of the Florentine Cathedral and Campanile 
was then an all-important question; and Giotto, as both 
architect and decorator of the latter, needed an able sculp- 
tor to carry out his plans. 

None was so qualified for such an undertaking as his 
friend Andrea da Pontedara, commonly entitled Andrea 
Pisano. He worked for years with Giotto at Florence so 
smoothly and successfully that it is difficult to distinguish 
their separate designs. On the campanile, Andrea's chisel 
expressed Giotto’s poetic idea of the progress of human 
culture in a belt of reliefs round the lower story, sur- 
mounted by another belt representing the cardinal virtues, 
the seven works of mercy, the seven planets, and the seven 
sacraments. For the cathedral facade, Andrea sculptured 
a statue of Pope Boniface VIII and figures of several 
saints and prophets, cast down to neglect in the gardens 
and palaces of Florence, but lately brought once more 
into notice. 


But Andrea, like most of his associates, was not con- 
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fined: to? his. chiselat Hduknew the goldsmith’s art, was 
skilled in the management of metal, and devoted many 
years to the creation of the Florentine baptistery’s bronze 
gates, which, in twenty compartments, illustrate the his- 
tory of St. John the Baptist. These designs are simple and 
graphic; their figures few, but animated and distinct, each 
scene being set apart in an architectural framework. The 
reliefs were polished and gilded, and believed to be the 
very height of art. But Ghiberti’s gates finally sup- 
planted them, and Andrea’s took a subordinate place at 
the southern side of the baptistery. 

Nino and Tomasso, Andrea’s sons, were less talented 
than their father, though Nino’s romantic Madonnas grew 
to be celebrated. His saints are curiously realistic. Ina 
figure of St. Peter, for instance, for which the paternal 
Pisano served as model, Andrea’s own large and disfiguring 
wen was faithfully copied. But the power of the Pisan 
school was passing away, and the transition to the Floren- 
tine was made by its last brilliant pupil, Andrea Orcag- 
nuolo di Cione, born in Florence early in the fourteenth 
century. 

Son of an excellent goldsmith, he acquired all the 
delicacy and precision of the craft. But he was, in addi- 
tion, poet, architect, painter, and sculptor; was admitted 
into the guild of sculptors, and was chosen to model a 
Gothic shrine for the famous Madonna of Or San Michele, 
so valued as protectress in the devastating Italian plague 
of 1348. Immense sums were donated for the splendid 
details of this magnificent tabernacle. Exquisite reliefs 
on white marble render the life, death, and assumption of 
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the Virgin. Among these Orcagna introduced his own 
portrait. The statue of the Archangel Michael with drawn 
sword surmounts the open-work roof. Mosaics, intaglios, 
lapis-lazuli, and enamels are everywhere inlaid with most 
harmonious effect. It is like a dream-fabric of marble 
and jewels. 

Yet, though the school of Pisa expired, the throes of 
the Renaissance had been felt throughout Italy. Pisan 
masters, such as Balduccio, who carved the tomb of Peter 
the Martyr, had left their mark at Milan, Pavia, Venice, 
and Bologna; had influenced Neapolitan artists, and 
had constantly fostered the school of Siena. The waning 
reputation of Sienese sculptors, since the days of Maitano 
di Lorenzo and his son, was revived by Jacopo della 
Quercia, born in 1374, at Quercia, in the vicinity of Siena. 
He was highly regarded by his fellow-citizens, not simply 
as honorary superintendent of the cathedral’s progress, but 
as the adorner of two baptismal fonts, and of the Joyful 
Fountain which was the pride of Siena’s Piazza del Cambo. 
This had previously been embellished with a heathen 
Venus, which scandalized the people; and to counteract 
her evil influences Jacopo made the new decorations an 
epitome of Christianity. All the reliefs were so beautiful 
that the sculptor was ever after known as Jacopo della 
Fonte. He also left at Lucca a fine recumbent tomb- 
effigy of Ilaria del Carretto, which Ruskin describes and 
praises ; and executed bold reliefs of much grandeur and 
dignity, from Old Testament subjects, on the gates of the 
Church of S. Petronio at Bologna, which Michael~Angelo 


studied during his sojourn in Bologna, and subsequently 
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profited by in his Sistine fresco of the Creation of Eve. 
The name of Della Quercia is linked not only with Sienese 
but with Florentine art, in the design offered by him in 
his youth for the bronze gate of the Baptistery of Flor- 
ence. 

The governors of the Baptistery, in concert with the 
Merchants’ Guild, invited all artists of Italy to compete 
for this great work. Competitors were required to pre- 
pare a relief of the Sacrifice of Isaac, on a metal panel, to 
be submitted to worthy judges. Lorenzo Ghiberti, Filippo 
Brunelleschi, and Jacopo della Quercia were the most im- 
portant among the rivals; but the panels of Brunelleschi 
and Ghiberti were manifestly superior. Both may still be 
seen in the room of bronzes in the Florentine Museum. 
The commission was, however, very justly awarded to the 
young Ghiberti, then aged twenty-five, having been born 
at Florence in 1378. 

Trained in the manipulation of his stepfather, Bartolo 
the goldsmith, and already of promising reputation as a 
painter, Ghiberti brought to his metal work unusual skill 
and delicacy of handling, as well as refined and poetic 
fancy. On the twenty-eight geometrically-shaped panels 
of the gate he portrayed, in relief, scenes from the life 
of Christ, together with figures of the evangelists and the 
doctors of the Church. Twenty years were spent in per- 
fecting these. The most attractive among them are the 
relief of the Annunciation, in which the Virgin shyly re- 
tires under a portico, and the seated figure of St. Matthew 
inspired by a charming little angel. 


The Signory was so well satisfied with the sculptor’s 
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efforts, that in 1424 a commission for a second gate was 
given him, with the request that Old Testament subjects 
should be selected for the reliefs. These, which embod- 
ied the consummate art of Ghiberti’s lifetime, were not 
finished till he was an old man ‘of seventy-four. They 
were then enriched with gilding, which has now worn 
away. It was these doors, erected on the side of the 
Baptistery facing the Duomo, which Michael Angelo de- 
clared might be the Gates of Paradise. 

Their workmanship opened a new era in plastic com- 
position. Brunelleschi had just introduced perspective as 
a science, and although its adoption by sculpture was 
against all strict rules and all antique precedent, yet 
Ghiberti used it enthusiastically and most effectively. On 
the ten panels he modeled, 1, The Creation of Adam and 
Eve, side by side with 2, The Story of Abel and Cain; 
below these, 3, Noah leaving the Ark, opposite 4, Abraham 
and Isaac; again, below 5, Jacob and Esau, and 6, Joseph 
and his Brethren in Egypt; under these, 7, Moses on 
Mount Sinai, side by side with 8, Joshua marching against 
Jericho; at the bottom, 9, David and Goliath; and 1o, 
Solomon’s reception of the Queen of Sheba. In linear 
rows beside and between these were statuettes of prophets 
and heroes of Scripture, alternating with the heads of 
prophets and sibyls. By the third and sixth panels heads 
of Ghiberti and his stepfather may be found. 

A marvelous border of leafage and fruit encompassed 
the whole. Sometimes almost a hundred figures, graded as 
to size with perspective accuracy, grouped with harmoni- 
ous action in a single relief. Landscape and architectural 
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backgrounds enlivened the composition; and every detail 
was so picturesquely treated that it seemed as if the artist 
worked “with brushes of steel on a canvas of bronze.” 
Many complain with reason that this did not tend to the 
ultimate advantage of art, for it confused the essential 
distinctions between sculpture and painting; but the result, 
in Ghiberti’s hands, was delightful to look upon. The 
original gates may yet be studied at Florence, and excel- 
lent models of them are owned by many museums. 
Meanwhile Ghiberti occupied himself with a few less 
noted sculptures. His bronze statues standing at Or San 
Michele are less successful than his reliefs. His monu- 
mental slabs and bronze reliquaries were popular. The 
best of these was the chest for the bones of St. Zenobius 
in the Cathedral of Florence, with reliefs descriptive of the 
miracles of the saint. Ghiberti died of fever, and was 
buried in the Church of Santa Croce, December 1, 1455. 
Brunelleschi, who had at first competed with him, 
practically abandoned sculpture for mathematics and 
architecture, and devoted himself to plans for the cathe- 
dral’s beautiful dome. Yet Brunelleschi’s plastic genius 
is associated with the early history of Donatello, the 
famous Florentine sculptor of the fifteenth century; for 
Donatello, or Donato di Betto Bardi (1386-1466), though 
much younger than Brunelleschi, was his intimate friend, 
and confided to him his aspirations for art. Thus, when 
but a boy of fourteen, Donatello exhibited his first work— 
a crucifix carved in wood. His friend criticised it severely 
as being only the representation of a dying peasant. In 
answer to the challenge to make a better, Brunelleschi 
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produced a figure of the Saviour, whose surpassing excel- 
lence Donatello at once acknowledged. Both crucifixes are 
preserved—the one in the Church of S. Croce, the other 
in S. Maria Novella. 

The two friends soon started on a pilgrimage to Rome, 
though before leaving Florence Donatello executed a pen- 
itent Magdalen in wood for the baptistery. His later St. 
John the Baptist, in the Bargello, equally naturalistic in 
emaciation, is spiritual in ascetic fervor. Notwithstand- 
ing an extreme fondness for the antique, Donatello’s sin- 
cere, earnest, and simple character kept him always a 
Christian at heart, and an apostle of the noblest style 
of realism, whom Michael Angelo, and all lovers of the 
Renaissance, honored and followed. His statues, executed 
after his return to his native city, were most individual in 
type, and most independent of architectural surroundings. 
We see them within the Duomo, on the campanile, and on 
the Church of Or San Michele, where his masterpiece, the 
St. George, is stationed. 

This splendidly proportioned statue of St. George, 
standing in bold composure with his shield before him, a 
knightly hero of the Church militant, was ordered by the 
Guild of Armorers, and placed in its niche in 1416. Va- 
sari says of it: “ The beauty of young manhood is in the 
face; resolution and courage in the weapons; a terrible 
vivacity and living action permeates the marble.” Yet it 
does not seem that Donatello himself regarded it with as 
much favor as his Il Zuccone (The Bald-pate) made for the 
campanile, and sometimes called a David, though probably 
a portrait statue. 


ST. GEORGE (by Donatello). 
Church of Or S. Michele, Florence. 
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A nude youthful David, the Hebrew shepherd hero—for 
youth was dear to early Renaissance masters, and had for 
them much spiritual significance—is now in the Museum of 
Florence, and has furnished a model to many an eager 
art student. Donatello could well represent beauty, elas- 
ticity of muscle, and harmony of parts, though he would 
not sacrifice accuracy of technique or conception to any of 
the softer qualities. His group of Judith and Holofernes, 
in the Loggia dei Lanzi, cast for Cosmo de’ Medici, who 
was ever his kind patron, is one of the least admirable 
of his bronzes, but is interestingly associated with the 
political vicissitudes of Florence. The tomb of Pope John 
in the Baptistery indicates his monumental abilities. His 
memorial bronze figure of St. Louis of Toulouse, at Santa 
Croce, is his latest historical statue. 

Donatello was not less happy and prolific in his works 
in relief. The gracefully suggestive scene of the Annun- 
ciation cut in sandstone, at Santa Croce, is an early speci- 
men of his style. The profile head of St. Cecilia, owned 
by Lord Elcho in England, is as skillful as charming. 
Beautiful reliefs of Laughing and Dancing Children, in- 
tended for the Florentine Duomo, are in the Bargello; 
similar children are at Prato; and many other reliefs may 
be inspected in the Church of S. Lorenzo, where he was 
buried. His Martelli Mirror Case ig in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and a number of his best bronze reliefs are 
in Padua, where he executed: his remarkable equestrian 
statue of the Venetian general Gattamelata. Though the 
horse may be too stout-limbed, and more ponderous than 


could be wished, yet it was carefully and scientifically 
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studied, and stood forth as a great novelty in medieval 
art. Prato and Siena, Rome and Naples possess occa- 
sional reliefs, statues, and tombs from Donatello’s hand. 

His pupil, Andrea Verocchio (1435-1488), took the 
name of Verocchio, which denoted singular correctness of 
eye, from his first master, a goldsmith. His bronzes were 
generally powerful, yet hard and angular in line; though 
the first adjective will scarcely be thought appropriate 
to the statue of David, made familiar by casts. This 
presents to us a lean stripling, with the head of Goliath 
at his feet, a corselet round his loins, his left hand on 
his hip, and a profusion of curls clustered about the thin 
face, on which the smile of Leonardo da Vinci’s school is 
beaming. The winged Boy with a Dolphin, surmounting a 
fountain, and the group of Thomas feeling the Wounds of 
Christ, are among his most expressive works. 

But the sculptor is more commonly remembered by his 
equestrian statue of Bartelommeo Colleoni, before the 
Church of S. Giovanni e Paolo in Venice, which is more 
imposing and spirited than that of Gattamelata at Padua. 
Its progress was delayed by a quarrel with the senate of 
Venice ; and before the horse was entirely finished Veroc- 
chio was taken ill and died. The commission to complete 
it was then given to the Venetian artist Alessandro Leo- 
pardi, eminent as the most skillful bronze caster of the 
age, who thenceforth bore the title of “ Alessandro del 
Cavallo.” To him we owe not only the stalwart and 
haughty figure of Colleoni, but the massive pedestal with 
its Corinthian columns and frieze of: marine animals. and 


trophies. Leopardi was afterward the decorator of the 
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elegant Standard-Bearers in the square of St. Mark, 
Venice. 

As contemporary of Donatello and Ghiberti, but yet 
more simple and serene in spirit than those gifted men, 
Luca della Robbia, born in Florence about 1400, originated 
a new and lovely phase of Christian art. If the solid 
stone and the heavy bronze responded to a master’s touch, 
much more ready was the ductile clay to take every im- 
press of thought, however fleeting. This adaptability of 
terra-cotta had always been recognized, yet ambition had 
believed it too perishable for immortality. But Luca della 
Robbia, by the use of an opaque, enamel-like glaze, raised 
the clay to the dignity of marble. He, with his nephews 
and grandnephews, brought this Della Robbia ware to 
perfection. Visions of the Virgin, and apparitions of an- 
gels as pure and sweet as if fresh from some celestial 
sphere, are often to be met with in Italy in the white or 
delicately tinted, ethereal, and yet substantial clay which 
was Luca’s favorite medium of expression. He, too, had 
modeled in bronze at Florence, in the doors of the cathe- 
dral’s sacristy, and had cut a few reliefs in marble for the 
ornamentation of that beloved cathedral and campanile 
for which every Florentine artist did his best. Such de- 
signs, among which are Music, Grammar, Philosophy, 
Geometry, and Astronomy, may be viewed on the side of 
the campanile. Very animated and very famous are the 
reliefs of the Singing Maidens and Dancing Boys from 
the organ-loft of the Duomo, now multiplied by casts 
through all countries. But the tenderness and refinement 


of Luca’s nature are more perceptible in his terra-cotta 
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compositions, of which the Resurrection and Ascension 
within the cathedral are the earliest. His most renowned 
works are in Or San Michele, in the Churches of S. Croce 
and S. Miniato, and elsewhere in Florence and its environs, 
where he loved to labor on such calm bright themes as the 
Madonna and Angels in a lunette of the narrow Via dell’ 
Agnolo, the Madonna and Child with a quince, of the Na- 
tional Museum, or the altar-pieces of the Annunciation, 
and Adoration of the Holy Infant, at La Verna. 

His methods were known to his nephew Andrea and his 
descendants, who all followed his processes. Andrea was so 
talented that his reliefs in Prato, Arezzo, and other Italian 
towns, are often mistaken for Luca’s. But Luca’s style 
began with the pure white glazing, and seldom added to it, 
even in framework of fruit or flowers, more color than the 
Virgin’s blue, or pale green, and the softest gold. Deeper 
and more varied tints came later in the school, under the 
sons of Andrea, and Benedetto Buglioni, and are beauti- 
fully exemplified in the rich frieze of the hospital at Pis- 
toja. Luca died in*1482, but his school endured through 
part of the sixteenth century. 

The same delicacy and purity of treatment on a larger 
scale are visible in the marble sculptures of several 
younger masters of the period—Antonio Rossellino, Desi- 
derio da Settignano, Mino da Fiesole, and Benedetto da 
Majano, all of whom lived between the years 1427 and 
t501. At was then no uncommon thing for whole families 
to be united by artistic tastes and occupations, and so to 
continue from one generation to another. Such was the 


case with the five brothers known as the Rossellini, sons of 
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Matteo Gambarelli. All of them were sculptors or archi- 
tects, but Antonio and Bernardo were the most prominent. 
Bernardo was architect to Pope Nicholas V, and sculptor 
of the sepulchral monument of Leonardo Bruni. Perkins 
states that the tombs of Bruni, and of Carlo Marsuppini 
at Santa Croce, together with that of Cardinal Jacopo 
di Portogallo at San Miniato, are the three finest Re- 
naissance tombs in Tuscany. ‘The last was the work, in 
1461, of Antonio Rossellino, who shows us the Cardinal 
as a beautiful young man lying most tranquilly on his 
sarcophagus, with mourning genii weeping beneath him, 
and two angels kneeling above, one of whom holds a 
crown. Heavy marble curtains are looped back to dis- 
play a medallion of the Madonna and Child, borne by 
angels. A like tomb, at Naples, and a circular relief of 
the Virgin adoring the Infant Jesus, at Florence, indicate 
how Rossellino admired Ghiberti’s manner, and _ strove, 
like him, to bring effects of perspective into sculpture. 
An excellent bust of Matteo Palmieri, the historian, is in 
the Bargello. 

Desiderio da Settignano, born among the stone-masons 
of that Settignano where Michael Angelo was nursed, be- 
came a pupil of Donatello, and died young. An altar in 
Florence, the fascinating portrait bust of Marietta Strozzi, 
in the Gallery of Berlin, and’the Marsuppini tomb in 
Santa Croce, remain to attest his skill. Carlo Marsuppini, 
who died in 1455, had been an eminent scholar and public 
man, and Desiderio represented him in effigy, with hands 
crossed upon a book, lying on a sarcophagus with mor- 
tuary tablet, which he set in a splendid architectural 
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recess, classically adorned. By the pilasters and arch of 
this recess charmingly modeled children hold coats of 
arms and drooping marble festoons. The style is ex- 
tremely ornate, but perfectly refined. 

Mino da Fiesole was the friend, or possibly the pupil, 
of Desiderio. Like his associate, he might well have laid 
claim to Matthew Arnold's favorite qualities of ‘“ sweet- 
ness and light.’”’ Among his earliest efforts were the bust 
of the Florentine banker, Niccolo Strozzi, acquired by 
Berlin, and the bust of Bishop Salutati—one of the most 
vivid and finished portraits ever made in marble—sculp- 
tured for the bishop’s tomb at Fiesole. The altar-piece 
of the Holy Family opposite is also exquisitely modeled. 

His best Florentine works are in the Badia, which con- 
tains his tombs of the Cavaliere Giugni, and of Count 
Hugo of Tuscany. These are similar in their main fea- 
tures to those executed by Desiderio and Rossellino— 
such being the customary fashion adopted for the sep- 
ulchres of the aristocracy. The noble Florentines were 
indeed a strange race**so gay, and yet so regardful of 
death: not simply from a Christian standpoint, but with a 
proud sense of its solemnity and distinction, which made 
the building of a tomb more serious and important than 
the building of a palace. 

Mino introduced the methods of the Italian Renais- 
sance into the tombs of Rome in his monuments to Pope 
Paul II and to Francesco Tornabuoni. He also left elab- 
orate Tabernacles in the Church of S. Maria in Trastavere, 
on the Medici altar in S. Croce, Florence, in the Cathedral 


of Volterra, and in one of the Duomo chapels in Perugia, 
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where his statuettes still show signs of color and gilding. 
He was not as masterly in reliefs as in his statues in the 
round, as we may perceive on the cathedral pulpit at 
Prato, his exceeding delicacy of finish sometimes degen- 
erating into insipidity. Admirable busts of Piero de’ 
Medici and his wife, and portraits of several Florentine 
citizens, are attributed to him in the museum. He died of 
fever in Florence, in July, 1484, and was buried in the 
Church of S. Ambrogio. 

Benedetto da Majano was architect as well as sculptor. 
He began his artistic career as a mosaist in wood, but soon 
turned to more important labors. His family had gained 
celebrity at Majano, near Fiesole, and Benedetto received 
commissions from the Florentines for portraits of Giotto 
and of a famous organist, to be placed in the cathedral. 
Filippo Strozzi, his friend and patron, then ordered from 
him a portrait bust, now in the Louvre, the plan of a 
palace, and his own tomb in the Strozzi chapel of S. Maria 
Novella. This illustrates Benedetto’s best qualities, and 
contains the pleasing group of the Madonna and Child, 
usually considered the sculptor’s masterpiece in bas-relief, 

But Benedetto is more popularly known by his marble 
pulpit in Santa Croce, Florence, of which frequent casts 
have been made. In it architectural and sculptural beau- 
ties are combined. The pulpit is so ingeniously arranged 
that its staircase is hidden from view by passing through 
a pillar. Statuettes of the Virtues are seated between the 
consoles of the base; and the five panels are covered, in 
relief, with graphic scenes from the life of St. Francis, 
the most interesting of which is the deathbed of the saint, 
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as he lies surrounded by brethren and acolytes. The per- 
spective background, where St. Francis is borne to heaven, 
is as distinct as in a painting. Benedetto’s bust of Pie- 
tro Mellini, the donor of the pulpit, may be seen in the 
Florentine Museum. 

Matteo Civitali di Giovanni, who flourished at Lucca in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, should be studied 
within the Cathedral of Lucca in two exquisite kneeling 
angels, in a statue of St. Sebastian which Perugino so 
much admired that he copied it in one of his pictures, and 
in the tomb of Pietro da Noceta. In his old age the 
sculptor was called to Genoa to adorn the chapel which 
claimed the ashes of John the Baptist. Civitali preferred 
to work in the round, but has left us a lovely bas-relief of 
Faith in the Uffizi. 

Though Florence was the center of the Renaissance, 
other cities also boasted artists of repute. The Cathedral 
of Como was decorated by sculptors who continued the 
traditions of the ancient masters of Como, the brothers 
Rodari being conspicuous among them. The Ospedale 
Grande at Milan was beautified by a wealth of wonderful 
terra-cotta ornamentation, and Milan Cathedral and the 
rich Certosa of Pavia were in process of erection. Many 
artists were employed on these buildings; but the most 
distinguished among the names that have come down to 
us was Antonio Amadeo, or Omodeo (1447-1520), who 
was born on a farm near Pavia, and educated by the sculp- 
tors about him. Though destitute of the classic training 
of Tuscany, his genius seemed to supply the deficiency. . 


Amadeo’s first remarkable work was at Bergamo, 
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where, with others of the Lombardi school, he designed 
and adorned the Colleoni Chapel—one of the most splen- 
did little edifices of north Italy—and the tomb of Medea, 
Bartolommeo Colleoni’s daughter. The sarcophagus, rest- 
ing on heads of angels, is in a niche against the wall, and 
the recumbent figure of the young girl upon it is most fair 
and noble, She lies in her long brocaded dress of marble, 
with pearls about her slender neck, and light, clustering 
curls on her forehead. The effect is almost ethereal. 
Having given these and other evidences of his powers, 
Amadeo was finally appointed architect of the Certosa, and 
of Milan Cathedral. Much of the design and completion 
of the Certosa’s complex and superb facade, portals, and 
altars was due to him, assisted by Solari, Bambaja, and 
others. - In the Cathedral of Milan he constructed a spiral 
staircase, leading to the roof through a turret. As we as- 
cend this staircase we meet with his portrait in medallion. 
Hostility being roused to Amadeo’s plan of crowning 
the cathedral with a cupola, his enemy Christoforo Solari, 
surnamed “Il Gobbo,” supplanted him as architect. The 
numberless statues at Milan were not then assembled, but 
accumulated through centuries, the names of most of the 
artists being obscure. Solari’s statues of Christ at the 
Column, in the sacristy, and of Adam, on the roof, are 
but mediocre productions. Of higher merit are the sepul- 
chral portrait figures of Lodovico Il Moro and Beatrice 
d’Este, at the Certosa, and the reliefs of the Pieta on the 
high altar. Agostino Busti, surnamed ‘“ Bambaja,” labored 
likewise at the Certosa, and in Milan. He was celebrated 


for his monuments, the finest of which was that of Gaston 
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de Foix, whose effigy portrays the hero as clad in armor, 
with laurel on his brow and the cross on his breast. 

At Verona the tombs of the Scaligers show how despots 
pressed the sculptors of their own and neighboring prov- 
inces into their personal service. The ornamental work ot 
these monuments is like a pyramid of lace. Baldacchinos, 
raised on slender arcades, are over the sarcophagi, and 
equestrian statues of the deceased surmount them. None 
of these, however, are of great plastic value. 

At Venice the richness and redundancy of future art 
were slowly betokened. Andrea Pisano had visited Ven- 
ice, and perhaps contributed toward the fagade of San 
Marco. Filippo Calendario, superintendent of the works 
of the Ducal Palace, had been brought in contact with 
him. Calendario, before his violent death in 1355, had 
preceded Bartolommeo and Giovanni Bon in executing 
some of the palace statues which were completed during 
the one hundred and fifty years when the Gothic style 
reigned in Venice. The name of Bartolommeo Bon is on 
the Porta della Carta;*‘but the sculptor of the Archangel 
Gabriel, and of the group of the Judgment of Solomon, is 
unknown. 

Shortly after the Renaissance movement Antonio Rizzo 
was engaged on the marble statues of Adam and Eve op- 
posite the Giant’s Staircase, and on the monument of the 
Doge Foscari in the Church of the Frari. Then followed 
Pietro Lombardo, head of the Lombardi family, whose 
memorials of sculpture were scattered through Venetian 
churches. His sons were rivalled by Alessandro Leopardi 


who, in spite of his unworthy character, was spoken of by 
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native writers of the times as “the new glory of our age, 
who shines like a star in the Venetian wonders.” He is 
supposed to have furnished the general design for the 
tomb of the Doge Andrea Vendarmin, at which Ruskin 
shudders, in the church of S. Giovanni e Paolo, often 
called the “ Westminster Abbey of Venice.”” This displays 
the innovations which Venice, more than any other city, 
was making in sepulchral monuments. Pride and pagan- 
ism were overshadowing Christian sentiment. Enwreathed 
columns, and triumphal arches supported by eagles, uprose 
above the dead, and the medallion was held by sirens in- 
stead of by angels. Around the effigy of the doge were 
placed statues of Christian Virtues, but, as Perkins quietly 
remarks, “of virtues which he did nct possess.” In other 
instances sarcophagi were borne by marble figures in 
Venetian costume; children gamboled in bas-reliefs, hold- 
ing vases of fruits and flowers; and statues stood erect, 
with banners in their hands. This prepared the way for 
the school of Jacopo Sansovino, and for the darogue of 


the seventeenth century. 


CHAPTER “XIIL 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE.—( Continued.) 


The Age of Michael Angelo and his Successors. 


No artist is more familiar to us than Michael Angelo 
on his pedestal of fame. Yet in that very familiarity we 
lose the sense of his originality, without peer and without 
precedent. He was no true child of flowery Florence; his 
genius was too stern and his soul too pure for its gay and 
turbulent delights, though his nature was not serene 
enough to be unshaken by its storms. Florence, however, 
rejoiced to number him among illustrious Tuscans; for he 
was born in the romantic castle of Capresi, beyond the 
Arno, where his father*was fodestfa, in the year 1475, accord- 
ing to Roman usage, or, by Florentine computation, on 
the 6th of March, 1474. 

Though the family of the Buonarotti had grown poor, 
they were always proud of what they believed to be their 
noble lineage, and looked back to the old Counts of 
Canossa as their ancestors. The pride is more certain 
than the pedigree; and it stood stubbornly in the way of 
Michael Angelo’s vocation in life. For, though the love 
and the power for art were born in him, and though the 
foster-mother who nursed him among the stone quarries 

(338) 
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of Settignano gave him, as he declared, the chisel and the 
mallet with her very milk, yet his father could not endure 
to think that a son of such high descent should degrade 
himself to become a painter or stonecutter. But the son’s 
inclinations were too strong for the father’s prejudices, 
and led at last, when he was fourteen years old, to his 
formal apprenticeship to learn the secrets of design and 
coloring in the studio of Domenico di Currado—surnamed 
Ghirlandajo, “the garland-twiner ”’—the most scientific of 
Florentine artists. 

Domenico was not altogether an ideal master; and 
Condivi, Michael Angelo’s first biographer, asserts that the 
sculptor owed nothing to his tuition. But the gifted pupil 
improved most rapidly ; and though Ghirlandajo may have 
been somewhat jealous, yet when Lorenzo de’ Medici re- 
quested him to select his most promising students to enter 
a new art school under ducal patronage, Michael Angelo 
was one of the few chosen as candidates for such an 
honor. 

For Lorenzo the Magnificent did, as Vasari tells us, 
lament that in his time there were no sculptors of any 
note as compared with the great painters, and determined 
upon forming a school of sculpture, under the superintend- 
ence of Bertoldo, a disciple of Donatello. He therefore 
laid out a large garden, which hé filled with pieces of an- 
cient sculpture, designing the place as a school for young 
men desirous of applying themselves to the fine arts. 
“ Most, if not all, of the young men who attended this 
school became excellent in their respective arts; among 
them I may mention our Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the 
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splendor, the life, the glory of sculpture, painting, and 
architecture.” 

It was in this Medici garden that we hear of the mask 
of the aged Satyr, which the boy was modeling when 
Lorenzo passed him and paused to ask why so old a faun 
should still have all his teeth. This question, the story 
says, so impressed the young artist that he cleverly struck 
out a tooth at one blow, leaving the most natural gap in 
the wrinkled mouth. Such a mask can still be seen in 
the museum, though critics aver that its ascription to 
Michael Angelo is erroneous. Lorenzo, after the interview, 
sent for the sculptor’s father, and informed him, much to 
that father’s chagrin, that he should thenceforth take his 
son into his own guardianship, and educate him for art 
with peculiar care. 

Life in the Medicean household must have been charm- 
ingly pleasant. Michael Angelo sat at the duke’s own 
table; was liberally supplied with clothes and pocket 
money, and all the conveniences of the palace; was 
brought intimately intd'the best society ; and enjoyed the 
special favor of Lorenzo, who loved to show him his gems 
and medals and treasures. As he had ample leisure and 
opportunity for study, he modeled an excellent and in- 
tricate bas-relief of a battle of the Lapiths with the Cen- 
taurs. In this bas-relief the elements of his future style 
are discernible. It is now preserved in Casa Buonarotti, 
Florence. 

But the Buonarotti temperament resisted the influences 
of luxury. Michael Angelo’s passionate character could 


never be subdued. We read of quarrels with his young 
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associates, in which his fellow-student, Torrigiano, broke 
his nose. This broken nose is plain in all his portraits. 
Yet in the Medicean feasts and processions Michael Angelo 
must have shared; and when the poets declaimed their 
verses, and the gay youths gathered in summer nights on 
the cathedral steps, he was among them. But to that 
cathedral Savonarola came to preach, and his spirit so ac- 
corded with the sculptor’s own, that the latter turned 
away forever from the pleasures of the world, which in- 
deed had never had for him their natural attractions. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici’s death, in 1492, brought Michael 
Angelo back to his father’s house, where he set to work 
upon a statue of Hercules which can not now be found. 
He soon ‘threw himself with great energy into the study of 
anatomy by practical dissection. These labors bore last- 
ing fruit in the correct knowledge of the human frame 
which he always displayed. Though Piero de’ Medici 
had induced him to resume his abode at the palace, the 
distractions of the times drove him on, for a year, to 
Bologna, where he added to Niccola Pisano’s Shrine of St. 
Dominic the Kneeling Angel holding a Candlestick, still 
shown in the Church of S. Petronio. 

After his return, in 1495, he modeled a young St. John, 
which the Berlin Museum claims to possess, and a Sleep- 
ing Cupid, which deceived an art-loving cardinal by its im- 
itation of the antique. This procured him an invitation to 
Rome, where he sold a Drunken Bacchus, holding in one 
hand a wine-cup, and in another a bunch of grapes which 
a little satyr behind him is slyly eating. The Bacchus (at 
present in the Museum of Florence), so different from 
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Michael Angelo’s usual motives, appears as a thoroughly 
tipsy and far from godlike young man, with finely 
rounded arms and thighs, and smoothly worked skin. 
We perceive in it the strong influence of Greek art. A 
kneeling Cupid, of about the same date, and of similar 
physical perfection, is exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum. Its surface is marred by two centuries’ expos- 
ure in the open air, and by having served as a mark for 
pistol-shooting. 

But these were preliminary to the admirable Pieta, ex- 
ecuted at Rome in his twenty-fourth year, and still adorn- 
ing a chapel of St. Peter’s Church. The sorrowing Mother 
sits on a stone below the cross, gazing at the Saviour lying 
dead in her lap. Her form is firm and muscular, but her 
head is small, and her face youthful. The figure of Christ 
is calm and beautiful in death, and the whole composition 
is no less elevated than pathetic. It excels the stern 
though not ungraceful Madonna of Bruges, with the Holy 
Child standing before her knee. 

Though Michael:Angelo returned to Florence with fast- 
growing fame, the cares of life pressed upon him. As his 
reputation increased, the fortunes of his family declined. 
His brothers were a constant source of anxiety and a con- 
stant drain upon his purse. His father, whom he always 
loved, and on whom he spent money freely, sent him long, 
grumbling letters of very odd advice. ‘“ Whatever hap- 
pens,” he writes, “do not expose yourself to physical hard- 
ships; for, in your profession, if you were once to fall ill, 
you would be aruined man. Above all things take care 


of your head, and keep it warm; and see that you never 


Davip (4y Michael Angelo), 
Academy of Fine Arts, Florence. 
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wash. Have yourself rubbed down, but do not wash.” 
It is a pity that he could not have persuaded his son to 
allow himself more earthly comforts; for Michael Angelo 
was ever too abstemious, and lived like a poor man, eat- 
ing little and sleeping little, and laboring with a zeal 
which bore down his spirits, though it did not break his 
health. Such habits were partly the cause and partly the 
result of his morbid melancholy. 

This zeal for work was manifested in the industry with 
which he attacked a huge mass of Carrara marble, spoiled 
and abandoned by a former sculptor, and then presented 
to him by contract with the public Board of Works, in 
1501. From this difficult block he carved, in about 
two years and a half, a colossal David, weighing eighteen 
thousand pounds, called by the people The Giant, It 
was placed at the gate of the Palazzo Vecchio, but has 
lately been removed for preservation to the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

The powerful yet beautiful figure of the young Hebrew 
hero defying the Philistine was a triumph of technical 
skill—literally hewn out of the marble with vehement 
strokes. It so delighted the public commissioners that 
they ordered twelve statues of apostles for the cathedral. 
These were never completed. Two circular bas-reliefs of 
the Madonna and Child were accomplished, but left partly 
unfinished. Such sacred bas-reliefs may be seen in the 
museum, or Casa Buonarotti, Florence, and in the Mary, 
Jesus, and St. John of the Royal Academy, London. For 
a while the master’s attention seemed diverted to painting, 


and he competed with Leonardo da Vinci in the celebrated 
16 
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battle cartoon of The Bathing Soldiers, which so mysteri- 
ously perished. 

But a mighty patron was destined to rouse the sculp- 
tor’s highest energies, and bring him conspicuously before 
the world. The ambitious Pope Julius II, so far-reaching 
in his schemes, needed an artist of Titanic genius to carry 
out his Titanic projects. In 1505 he summoned Michael 
Angelo to Rome, and desired him to prepare the plan of a 
mausoleum which should surpass that of all other popes. 
Carte-blanche was to be given for marbles and money, and 
every other requisite. This was an order after Michael 
Angelo’s own heart, and he soon submitted a magnificent 
design in the shape of a parallelogram, with niches on all 
four sides to be filled with statues. Between each pair of 
niches were to be terminal figures, in front of which should 
stand another set of statues bound like prisoners. These 
represented the Arts, with their characteristic emblems. 
“The intention was to show that all the talents had been 
taken captive by death, together with Pope-Julius; since 
never would they firtd another patron to cherish and en- 
courage them as he had done. Above these figures ran a 
cornice, on whose flat surface were to be four large stat- 
ues, one of which (the Moses) now exists at S. Pietro in 
Vincoli. The tomb ended at the summit in a level space 
whereon were two angels who supported a sarcophagus. 
One of them appeared to smile, rejoicing that the soul of 
the Pope had been received among the blessed spirits; 
the other seemed to weep that the world had been robbed 
of such aman, From one of the ends access was to be 


given to a little chapel inclosed in the monument, in the 
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midst of which rested a marble chest wherein the corpse 
of the Pope should be deposited.” The whole sepulchre 
was to include more than forty statues. 

Michael Angelo proposed to erect this mausoleum in 
the tribune of St. Peter’s Basilica; and, had he been left 
free and unharassed to finish it, the world would have 
seen a new wonder in sculpture. But, instead of the 
triumph, it became the nightmare of his life. Pope Julius 
would not advance the necessary funds; then, after much 
discussion, it was resolved to tear down and rebuild St. 
Peter’s Church, of which Julius subsequently laid the 
corner stone; then Michael Angelo was requested to re- 
duce the design for the tomb—and of this second plan a 
pen-and-ink sketch is kept at the Uffizi. Julius II died, 
and his executors economized still further. Later popes 
insisted on Michael Angelo’s doing their work instead of 
his own ; and Julius’s heirs angrily complained of him, and 
sued him for neglect, and misuse of money. One great 
idea after another was abandoned; fresh contracts were 
signed; and at last, in 1545, the mausoleum was finally 
set up, not in St. Peter’s Basilica, but in the Church of S. 
Pietro in Vincoli, where it now stands crowded into a space 
too small for it—a memorial of the failure of human 
hopes—with the sculptor’s tremendous Moses holding the 
tables of the law, and horned, according to the Vulgate 
version of the Pentateuch. In two of its niches are female 
figures, blocked out by Michael Angelo, but not entirely 
his work, which are generally called The Active and Con- 
templative Life, though some name them Leah and Rachel, 
and others Virtue and Religion. Above these are a Ma- 
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donna and Child, with a sibyl and prophet. The reclining 
portrait statue of Pope Julius, which nobody seemed to 
think important enough to specify in the later contracts, 
was carved by Maso del Bosco. The tiara is on its head, 
and it is partially raising itself on its right elbow, leaning 
the cheek on the hand, as if in eternal toothache. 

Two fine statues of Captives, which pertained to the 
first design, were chiseled by Michael Angelo in his early 
enthusiasm ; but it was found that they were too large 
for the reduced plan; and as they were thus useless for 
sepulchral purposes, the sculptor presented them, in grati- 
tude for favors received, to Ruberto Strozzi, who took 
them to France. They are preserved and exhibited in the 
Louvre. Both are bound youths, one of whom is ad- 
mirable in manly beauty. His head is thrown back, and 
his left arm raised behind his massy curls, while his right 
rests on his bosom. It is conjectured that the Dying 
Adonis of Florence, beautiful in face but strained in 
attitude, and the Victory also in the Bargello, were like- 
wise intended for the tomb. 

But we must return to Michael Angelo’s intercourse 
with Pope Julius, so well described in Symonds'’s late Biog- 
raphy. ‘Their tempers were too similar for this to remain 
placid. When the artist was refused money, and dis- 
covered that the Pope’s ardor for the mausoleum was 
cooling (some clever intriguer having insinuated that it 
was unlucky to build a tomb in one’s lifetime), he quitted 
Rome in high displeasure, went back to Florence, and 
began once more to paint on his cartoon. He even con- 


templated accepting some liberal offers made to him by 
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the Sultan to come to Constantinople. But the Gonfa- 
lonier of Florence persuaded him that death with the Pope 
was better than life with the Turk; and, after Julius had 
repeatedly and vainly sent for him, he was induced to re- 
pair to the papal camp at Bologna. 

In that city, which had just been conquered, Michael 
Angelo was received with tolerable graciousness, and was 
ordered to cast an immense bronze figure of Julius, to sit 
before the Church of S. Petronio. The sculptor inquired 
whether his Holiness would like to clasp a book in his 
left hand. “What book?” replied the Pope. “I know 
nothing about letters. Give measword!” The keys of 
St. Peter were finally chosen as most appropriate to be 
held; and the statue was successfully executed. But in 
less than three years it was thrown from its pedestal, dur- 
ing a revolt of the Bolognese, and broken to pieces. Its 
bronze, according to tradition, was recast into a huge can- 
non named “ La Giulia.” 

Though Michael Angelo longed to resume the sculp- 
ture of the tomb, he was not permitted to do so. Julius 
had determined that he should paint the vault of the Sis- 
tine Chapel. We know how grandly this was accom- 
plished, in spite of his unfamiliarity with any of the pro- 
cesses of fresco. It gave him victory on a new field, and 
set him above all his enemies. The last touches were put 
to the splendid ceiling in the autumn of rs12; and in Feb- 
ruary, 1513, Julius II died. 

Giovanni de’ Medici, under the title of Leo X, then 
entered on his pontificate. Though a liberal encourager of 
the arts, he cared nothing for the tomb of Julius, but 
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greatly desired to glorify the Medici family. Michael 
Angelo had engaged to make a nude, erect, life-size figure 
of Christ in marble, to be placed in the Church of S. 
Maria Sopra Minerva, at Rome, where it still remains, a 
muscular but strong and sublime Saviour, whose feet are 
even now so kissed in devotion that it is necessary to pro- 
tect them with brass sandals. This was to be finished in 
1518; but in 1516 Michael Angelo received commands 
from the Pope to design a facade for the Florentine 
Church of S. Lorenzo, in which the Medici were buried. 
The sculptor expostulated, and pleaded other obligations, 
the most stringent of which was the contract for the 
mausoleum; but Leo was obdurate. He compelled him to 
waste seven years in superintending the excavation of 
marbles at Carrara, and arranging the road for their trans- 
port. The facade did not progress; but the statue of the 
Christ was brought to completion in 1521. 

Leo X may be looked upon as the patron of Raphael 
rather than of Michael Angelo; for he had no innate love 
for sculpture, and the bright young painter, whom Michael 
Angelo regarded with suspicion, was far more congenial as 
a favorite. Adrian VI, who succeeded as Pope in the 
opening year of 1522, called all statues “idols of the 


, 


pagans.” He would have left Michael Angelo free to dis- 
charge the obligations of the tomb: but his very short 
pontificate ended in September, 1523; and Giuliano de’ 
Medici, as Clement VII, persisted in continuing the im- 
provements in S, Lorenzo, Florence—commissioning the 
weary sculptor to build for it a library and new sacristy, 


in which monuments should be executed to the memory of 


LORENZO DE’ MeEpIcr (oy Michael Angelo), 
Church of S, Lorenzo, Florence, 
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the Dukes Lorenzo and Giuliano. He wrote him with his 
own hand: “Thou knowest that popes have no long 
lives; and we can not yearn more than we do to behold 
the chapel with the tombs of our kinsmen. Likewise as 
regards the Library. Wherefore we commend both to thy 
diligence.” 

These occupations were strangely interrupted by the 
siege of Florence, in whose defense Michael Angelo was 
conspicuous. Treachery within the city led him to flee to 
Venice, for he had “a constitutional liability to terror”; 
‘but he soon returned, and took part with the patriots. 
Their surrender and the triumph of the Medici were nat- 
urally dangerous to his life and liberty; but Clement, 
who had great respect for him as an artist, sent in search 
of him, and decreed that, if he agreed to go on with the 
Medicean monuments, he should be not only unmolested, 
but courteously treated. No other course was possible 
under the circumstances; but in these wonderful monu- 
ments of the sacristy, continued in such an environment, 
the tumult and sadness of his mind are reflected; and we 
see that his hopes for Florence, and his own personal joys, 
had all departed. 

These statues have been often described. They sit 
proudly opposite each other in their niches, clad in Ro- 
man military costume; and though they do not pretend 
to be actual portraits, the helmeted duke is identified as 
Lorenzo, and the more graceful hero as Giuliano. Lo- 
renzo’s helmet so projects over his forehead, and his head 
is so bowed, that his face is entirely shadowed. But his 


whole frame, as he leans upon his arm in gloomy medita- 
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tion, is instinct with some absorbing thought which must 
ever fascinate us with its mystery. We call him // Pen- 
seroso. Two recumbent figures, male and female, are 
stretched out on each of the sepulchres below. These 
are designated as Day and Night, Morning and Evening ; 
but the titles are vague and allegorical, and the plastic 
forms appear like marble musings on the destiny of man. 
Condivi tells us that they signify Time, which consumes all 
things. An imperfectly finished Madonna, with attendant 
Saints Cosmo and Damian, in the same room, is finely com- 
posed, but seems disproportionately large for its present 
position. . 

Time was indeed consuming Michael Angelo’s years. 
His links with life were loosening; and after the death 
of his aged father, about 1534, he returned no more to 
Florence, but remained permanently in Rome, where Paul 
III reigned as pontiff. Like all the other popes, Paul 
was desirous of monopolizing Michael Angelo’s time and 
talents, and issued a flattering brief appointing him chief 
architect, painter, and sculptor at the Vatican. But the 
sculptor insisted on fulfilling his contract for that tomb 
of Julius which had been the incubus of his manhood; and 
the Pope arranged that the Duke of Urbino should be satis- 
fied with the Moses already carved, and with a few more 
statues, partly from other ‘hands, which should complete 
the tomb ina compressed fashion, painfully different from 
the grand original design. After this unsatisfactory set- 
tlement with the heirs of Julius II, Michael Angelo was 
ordered to use all possible dispatch, and to paint the wall 
of the Sistine Chapel with the fresco of the Last Judg- 
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ment. This was lauded with the most extravagant pane- 
gyrics, All declared with one accord, “ We quake in terror 
before the handiwork of Buonarotti.” The less celebrated 
frescoes of the Pauline Chapel followed. 

The late Roman period of Michael Angelo’s life is his 
only epoch of romance. Such romantic halo, which came 
but to gild his evening twilight, is in truth very faint and 
very pure. It was the halo of Platonic friendship rather 
than of love; but it served to brighten his solitary days. 
He had never been susceptible to love, nor was he himself 
handsome or lovable. His portrait and bust are well 
known to us. Condivi thus describes his appearance: 
“He is of good complexion, with wholesome color. His 
forehead, seen in front, is square; his nose flattened; his 
lips thin, but the lower slightly thicker than the upper, so 
that, seen in profile, it projects a little. The eyebrows are 
not heavy ; the eyes may even be called small, of a color 
like horn, but speckled and stained with spots of bluish- 
yellow. The ears in good proportion; hair of the head 
black, as also the beard, except that both are now grizzled 
by old age; the beard double-forked, about five inches 
long, and not very bushy.” 

Michael Angelo’s first acquaintance with Vittoria Co- 
lonna dates from the year 1538, when he was more than 
sixty years old. She was of princely family and noble 
presence, and devoted to the memory of her husband, 
the Marquis of Pescara. But she thoroughly admired the 
great sculptor, welcomed him at her receptions, enjoyed 
his conversation, and received with favor the sonnets 


which he addressed: to her. Their intercourse was most 
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simple; but her influence over him was softening and 
elevating, and stimulated the poetic power which had 
always been a feature of his genius. His devotional 
poems, though not ‘smooth or sentimental, are of the 
highest type. We find in them the fervid intensity which 
is the keynote of his nature; but that intensity was fed 
by its own fires. It was kindled by no material beauty. 
Even in art such loveliness did not appeal to him. It was 
not Nature, but life, which he craved. ‘“ When we speak 
of him,” says Grimm, “ woods, clouds, seas, and moun- 
tains disappear, and only what is formed by the spirit of 
man remains behind.” This combination of aridness and 
intensity gave to his sculpture its “quality of terrible- 
ness,” its peculiar character of hard, corporeal force, yet 
of ardent imaginativeness. His best knowledge and his 
whole heart went into it. A priest once remarked to him, 
“It is a pity you have never married, for you might have 
had many children, and left them the profit and honor of 
your labors.”” Michael Angelo answered: “I have only too 
much of a wife in this art of mine. My children will be 
the works I leave behind me.” 

One more vast undertaking taxed Michael Angelo’s 
strength. He was required, when seventy-one years old, 
to act as architect of St. Peter’s Church, which had been 
slowly growing since its corner stone was laid by Pope 
Julius. Though he persisted in asserting that architecture 
was not his profession, yet we behold the evidence of his 
gigantic abilities in the magnificent dome which crowns 
the Basilica. His hand could not wield the chisel with its 


former freedom, but the last effort of his genius, much 
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mutilated, and restored, is to be seen in the Deposition 
from the Cross behind the high altar of the Duomo of 
Florence. It is marked by the deep religious feeling 
which increased in his soul as time advanced. Tradition 
says that he designed it for his own monument, using 
as material a marble capital from one of the columns of 
the Temple of Peace. But he was dissatisfied with its 
technical execution, and attempted to break it into frag- 
ments. His friends rescued it, and it was eventually trans- 
ferred to Florence, where Duke Cosmo III placed it in the 
cathedral. 

Although honors multiplied, yet infirmities increased 
upon the aged sculptor; and on the afternoon of February 
18, 1564, he breathed his last, after a long life of eighty- 
nine years. He was buried in Florence, according to his 
own request; but his sepulchre, in the Church of S. Croce, 
which was meant to be a masterpiece, adorned with alle- 
gorical statues of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, by 
pupils of Bandinelli, only reached mediocrity ; for the art 
of sculpture had declined with Michael Angelo’s sinking 
sun. He founded no school; and those who sought to 
imitate him imitated merely his extravagances without his 
excellences. He died, as he had lived, the unapproach- 
able master. 

Two of his illustrious contemporaries preceded him to 
the grave—Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), who was one of 
the luminaries of Italy, but whose reputation as a sculp- 
tor rests only on the memory and the model of his intend- 
ed equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza; and Raphael 


Sanzio, the world-famed painter, who made no pretension 
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to any special plastic talent. Yet we look with interest on 
a marble statue of a nearly nude and youthful Jonah seat- 
ed on a whale, supposed to be by Raphael, in the Chigi 
Chapel of the Church of S. Maria del Popolo in Rome. 
A head of a young girl, modeled in wax, is also ascribed to 
Raphael in the museum at Lille: 

Michael Angelo heartily disliked both Raphael and 
Leonardo, and taunted the latter with his delay in casting 
the Sforza statue; for Leonardo, with all his fair presence 
and fascinating abilities, was an arrant procrastinator. 
During sixteen long years he busied himself with the 
model, and the statue proper was never cast at all. Even 
the model, after having been imposingly set up at Milan, 
unaccountably disappeared. Probably malice or careless- 
ness destroyed it when the French occupied Milan in 1497. 
Yet the sketches left of it, and the vague tradition of its 
perfections, have lingered through the centuries, till Leo- 
nardo the sculptor shares the renown of Leonardo the 
painter. Had the life of his young nephew Piero been 
spared, the name of*Da Vinci might have been repeated 
among the artists; for Piero’s relief of the Madonna, 
in the Tuscan collections of the Uffizi, is of unusual 
beauty and promise. 

Baccio Bandinelli, of Florence (1487-1559), consumed 
with envy of Michael Angelo, yet always desirous of con- 
tending with. him on his own ground, sought to be more 
muscular and violent than the master himself. He imi- 
tated the Pieta of St. Peter's, and tried to eclipse the David 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. From a large block of marble he 


made a most pretentious statue of Hercules and Cacus, 
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which was unmercifully ridiculed. He also copied the 
group of the Laocoén, and boasted that in the copy he 
had surpassed the original. His best works are the 
marble reliefs of a choir screen in the Florentine Duomo, 
and a sacred group in the Church of the Annunziata, 
where the Nicodemus supporting the Christ is his own 
portrait. 

His pupil Ammanati was feebler than himself in exe- 
cution, but, having studied architecture under Sansovino, 
designed several palaces and tombs. Ammanati was eager 
to multiply satyrs, river gods, and heathen heroes through 
city streets and villa gardens. On his great fountain at 
Florence presides a colossal Neptune, with four sea-horses, 
In another fountain at Castello the water spouts from the 
mouth of the Giant Antzeus whose head Hercules is 
squeezing. 

Younger associates or scholars of Michael Angelo— 
Raffaello da Montelupo and Gian Angelo da Montorsoli, 
born respectively in 1505 and 1507—assisted him on the 
Tomb of Julius, and in S. Lorenzo, with great good will 
though not with great ability. They finished the statues 
of the Active and Contemplative Life, modeled a prophet 
and sibyl for the monument, and made the statues of Saints 
Cosmo and Damian in the S. Lorenzo Sacristy. Montor- 
soli constructed a sepulchre for artists in the Servite 
Church of the Annunziata, where his own bones were de- 
posited in 1563. Another admirer and disciple of Michael 
Angelo was Gugielmo della Porte, whose masterpiece, in 
the tribune of St. Peter’s, Rome, was the excellent bronze 
monument of Pope Paul III, with marble figures of Pru- 
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dence and Justice representing the mother and sister-in- 
law of the Pope. 

But one Tuscan artist, Andrea, son of Contucci, known 
as “Sansovino,” because born at Monte Sansovino, near 
Arezzo, in 1460, though compatriot of Michael Angelo, 
never followed his style. A mere shepherd lad in his boy- 
hood, his intelligence gained him admission to the Medici 
gardens, and after diligent work at Florence he was recom- 
mended by Lorenzo de’ Medici to the King of Portugal, 
who employed him for nine years as architect and sculptor. 
Returning about 1500 to Florence, he executed, but did not 
quite finish, the beautiful group of the Baptism of Christ 
above the eastern door of the Baptistery. But Sansovino 
soon began to display a love of effect and ostentatious 
decoration that marred the real merit of his compositions. 
This was observable in the splendid tombs of Cardinals 
Sforza and Rovere in the Church of S. Maria del Popolo, 
Rome. Much more simple, but more artistically pleasing, 
is the group in the Church of S. Agostino, of St. Anne, 
Mother of the Virgin, with the Madonna and Child. 

The later years of Sansovino’s life were occupied at 
Loreto in beautifying the Casa Santa. This Casa Santa 
was popularly looked upon as the Virgin’s dwelling house, 
which angels had carried from Nazareth to Loreto, and 
its ornamentation was a work of piety. It was incased in 
marble, and extensive reliefs and many statues filled the 
walls and niches. The two picturesque scenes of the An- 
nunciation and Nativity, cut in very high relief, are by 
Sansovino himself. Twenty statues of prophets and -sibyls 


stand around. The sibyls are ascribed to Della Porta, and 
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the Prophet Jeremiah to Sansovino. A number of his de- 
signs for further decoration were finished, after his death 
in 1529, by Il Tribolo and Raffaello da Montelupo. 

His aptest and most beloved pupil, Jacopo Tatti, took 
his master’s name, and is distinguished in the history of the 
Renaissance as Jacopo Sansovino. Accompanying Andrea 
to Rome, he studied architecture under Sangallo and im- 
bued himself with the classic spirit, which is perceptible in 
a statue of Bacchus with the Wine-Cup, now in the Flor- 
entine Museum, so excellent in design and modeling as to 
compare most favorably with Michael Angelo’s rendering 
of the same subject. The massive Madonna in the Church 
of S. Agostino also betrays Michael Angelo’s influence. 

When the Constable de Bourbon captured Rome, in 
1527, Jacopo Sansovino fled to Venice. The luxury and 
ease of Venetian life were so suited to his temperament 
that he made the city his permanent home, and became 
identified with all its art. The style of his sculpture ex- 
panded into florid splendor. He was the intimate friend of 
Titian and of Pietro Aretino, whose vivacious portraits in 
bronze he set into the border of the elaborate door of St. 
Mark’s sacristy, on which he labored for twenty years, 
Many a building, too, remains in Venice to show how he 
ruled its architecture—the Zecca, the loggietta under the 
campanile, the Scala d’ Oro in the ducal palace, and espe- 
cially the fine library of San Marco, His statues were sen- 
suous and neo-pagan in manner and usually in subject, 
but always brilliant. Among the best are the Apollo, Mi- 
nerva, and Goddess of Peace, on the loggietta, and the 
Madonna over the door of San Marco; though he is more 
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generally remembered by the colossal but clumsy Mars and 
Neptune, grandly guarding the Giant’s Staircase of the 
palace. 

All Venice seemed to follow Sansovino’s school, but no 
single pupil attained peculiar eminence, unless we except 
the Florentine sculptor Niccola Pericoli (1485-1550), sur- 
named “ Il Tribolo” from the tribulations of his youth, to 
whom the churches of Bologna owe some graphic reliefs. 
Bologna, through all the sixteenth century, had, as histo- 
rians tell us, but one famous sculptor, or, we might say, 
sculptress, the beautiful Properzia, daughter of Girolamo 
de Rossi. Her ingenuity was as marvelous as her talent, 
for she began by carving peach-stones with miniature 
crucifixions, and cherry-stones with heads of saints in 
glory. Some of these are treasured in the Cabinet of Gems 
in the Uffizi. She also modeled busts, and assisted II 
Tribolo in his reliefs in S. Petronio, where her two large 
and graceful angels are the most attractive figures of the 
Zambeccart Chapel. 

We may now turn to the romantic record of Benvenuto 
Cellini, who gives us, in an autobiography which is almost 
an Italian classic, the piquant tale of an adventurer of 
genius. It was natural, he suggests, that he should possess 
the bravery of a soldier, for his ancestor was a valiant cap- 
tain under Julius Cesar. His father was an ivory-carver 
and musician, who was so rejoiced at the birth of a son to 
his old age, in the year 1500, that he named him Benve- 
nuto, “the welcome one.” It was plain to see that the boy 
would be an artist, and his father hoped he might devote 


himself to music, but his taste for carving and modeling 
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was so much more decided that he entered a goldsmith’s 
workshop, and quickly learned to handle the precious 
metals. 

As he was scarcely less fond of studying antique mar- 
bles, Torregiano, the quarrelsome Florentine sculptor who 
had broken Michael Angelo’s nose, invited him, in 1518, to 
seek favor and fortune with him in England; but Cellini 
refused, in disgust, to have anything to do with an artist 
at enmity with Michael Angelo, whom he always sincerely 
loved. Yet, the wandering instinct being strong within 
him, he took his way to Rome and entered the service of 
Pope Clement VII. Talents like Benvenuto’s were not 
likely to want employment. The nobles wore his medals 
in their caps, and churches and palaces prized his orna- 
ments of gold and silver. For the Pope he executed a won- 
derful button or brooch to fasten his vestments. In this a 
gorgeous diamond was so set as to represent a throne, on 
which he fashioned a figure of the Almighty with drapery 
in whose folds gems were studded and angels fluttered. 

But the stirring times gave scope for a yet more varied 
career. The Constable de Bourbon besieged Rome; and 
Cellini boastfully relates how he fought like a hero against 
him, and killed the Constable! This, he assures us, pro- 
cured him the blessing of the Pope. ‘The murder of a fel- ° 
low-goldsmith, some years afterward, did not meet with the 
same approval; and Benvenuto left Paul III, who had then 
succeeded as pontiff, to go to France. On his return he 
was accused, though without sufficient evidence, of having 
stolen many of the papal jewels, and was imprisoned for 
two years in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
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Liberated through the intercession of Cardinal d’Este, 
he repaired to France, where Francis I was his enthusiastic 
patron. Two souvenirs of his residence with him remain— 
the bronze Nymph from Fontainebleau in the Louvre, and 
the imperial Salt-Cellar now in Vienna. The nude colossal 
Nymph, in very high relief, with wreath-crowned head and 
her arm about a stag, was meant to personate the goddess 
of the fountain from which Fontainebleau is named. The 
golden Salt-Cellar is a splendid structure in miniature, 
elegantly embossed and enameled. Reliefs of the Four 
Winds and of the Hours of the Day run round the base. 
From the top rise the statuettes of Neptune and Cybele, 
’ leaning backward. Neptune with his trident indicates the 
salt-giving sea; while Cybele, at whose side is the pepper, 
symbolizes the spice-producing earth. 

Quitting France for Florence in 1545, Cellini, by order 
of Cosmo de’ Medici, began a bronze statue of Perseus 
for the Loggia dei Lanzi. This occupied him several years, 
but was received by the people, when completed, with the 
greatest applause. We may still bear witness to its vigor 
and grace. The head with its winged helmet, and forearm 
holding the head of Medusa just cut off, are specially ex- 
cellent, but the legs and body are not perfectly propor- 
tioned, and the pedestal is.too ornate for good taste, and 
too narrow for its height. Cellini was excessively proud 
of the Perseus, and valued it at a sum sufficient, as Duke 
Cosmo told him, to build churches and palaces. ‘“ True,” 
the sculptor replied, “your Excellency can find any num- 
ber of architects to do that, but nobody to maké -such a 
statue,” 
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No other large works by Cellini are left us, except the 
bronze bust of Cosmo in the Uffizi, the bronze portrait 
bust of Bindo Altoviti which Michael Angelo warmly 
praised, and a crucifix in the Escurial. Many exquisite 
objects, however, modeled by him in gold and jewels, 
are to be found in the Museum of Florence, and in Rome, 
Paris, Vienna, and Munich. An embossed shield, attrib- 
uted to his hand, is at Windsor Castle. His autobiog- 
raphy was written between his fifty-eighth and sixty- 
third year. Its pictures of Roman society and customs 
are, to speak mildly, most amazing. He died in 1571, and 
was buried in the Church of the Annunziata, Florence. 

Gian Bologna (1524 or 1530-1608), who leads us to the 
seventeenth century, was not a native of Italy, but of 
Douai in Flanders, yet his education and works were so 
purely Italian that he is numbered among the artists of 
that school. His reputation as a sculptor was established 
by his stately Fountain of Neptune, at Bologna, and 
Fountain of Oceanus, in the Boboli Gardens. Yet these 
are now overlooked in our admiration of his Flying Mer- 
cury on the Zephyr, in the Florentine Bargello, so often 
copied at the present day, not only for our museums but 
for our households. Its bold and agile poise and its poetry 
of motion make it one of the most captivating of bronze 
figures. A bronze Venus at Petraja, wringing the water 
from her hair, is modeled with the same grace and feeling. 
The groups of Hercules and the Centaur, and the Rape of 
the Sabines, in the Loggia de’ Lanzi, show his love for the 
classic subjects which were gradually superseding religious 


motives; for Gian Bologna was not at home in religious 
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composition, nor in skillful management of relief, as his 
bronze gates to the Cathedral of Pisa testify. He appears 
again to more advantage in the colossal equestrian statue 
of Cosmo de’ Medici which adorns the Piazza della Signoria, 
Florence; and in his equestrian statue of Duke Ferdinand, 
standing on the Piazza della Annunziata, which Browning 
has immortalized in the poem of The Statue and the Bust. 

But the sculptor most thoroughly characteristic of the 
seventeenth century was Lorenzo Bernini, of Naples (1598- 
1680)—// Cavaliere Bernini—called by his contemporaries 
“Michael Angelo the Second.” He made, when but ten 
years old, a bust of a cardinal for the Church of St. Pras- 
sede at Rome; and in the Borghese collection of sculpture 
three groups are standing, executed between his fifteenth 
and eighteenth years. One of these, the Apollo and 
Daphne, seldom equaled in his later works, has all his best 
qualities, and the germs of his defects. The light, eager 
Apollo, with open arms, seizes the lovely Daphne, who be- 
gins to be metamorphosed into a laurel bush. We behold 
her body changing into trunk and foliage, and her delicate, 
upraised hands transforming themselves into leaves and 
twigs. Violent action does not, in this case, so much de- 
tract from the grace; but such action was carried by Ber- 
nini far beyond true artistic bounds in his subsequent and 
similar mythological subject of Pluto bearing away Proser- 
pine. . 

A statue of St. Bibiena—also a production of Bernini's 
youthful genius—is preserved in the saint’s deserted 
church in Rome. The sculptor gazed at it, in his old age, 


with regret and admiration, ‘ But,’ he exclaimed, apolo- 
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getically, “had I always worked in this style I should 
have been a beggar.” The seventeenth century had its 
own standard of modernité, and demanded “ naturalism ” 
as imperiously as the nineteenth. But to it the highly emo- 
tional and wildly passionate was the most naturalistic; and 
the more sculpture appealed to the sensibilities, the more 
it touched the heart and the purse. To this deterioration 
of taste Bernini ministered, because he shared in and 
profited by such deterioration; and thus, even with great 
personal talents, he became the apostle of the baroque ; 
and only succeeded in infusing a false excitement into the 
cold mannerism of lesser artists, in prolonging the wave of 
feeble paganism which flooded Italy, in exalting the sen- 
suous above the intellectual, and in sanctioning the strain 
after forced and fanciful effects of motion and drapery, 
which resulted in sculpture’s lamentable decadence. 

He himself was peculiarly fertile in imagination and 
rapid in execution. Six popes were his flatterers and em- 
ployers. His masterpiece is the Pieta in the Corsini Chapel 
of the Lateran, which, though intense, is really religious in 
feeling and fine in form. But this was considered tame 
by his own appreciative public when compared with his 
marble St. Teresa in Ecstasy, transfixed by the dart of an 
angel who might be an ardent Cupid. ‘Tastes, however, 
still vary, for, while English critics denounce this statue as 
in the worst possible taste, an eminent French philosopher 
finds it adorable. | 

St. Peter’s Basilica perpetuates the memory of Bernini 
as well as of Michael Angelo, for Bernini constructed its 
crescent colonnades, raised the baldacchino beneath its 
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dome, and set up in its vestibule the pretentious equestrian 
statue of Constantine the Great. He likewise modeled 
the colossal statue, near the high altar, of St. Longinus 
with the spear, and the bronze-gilt Cathedra Petri in the 
tribune, supported by four gigantic doctors of the Church, 
and inclosing the ancient apostolic chair. Just beside 
this is his large monument to Pope Urban VIII, loaded 
with drapery, and swarming with gilded bees, to indicate 
the Barberini family to which the Pope belonged. The 
sculptor added a new conceit by introducing a gilded 
skeleton of Death, who writes the papal name upon the 
marble. The same motive is repeated in the tomb of 
Alexander VII, his last and worst work. 

Bernini is also represented in the fountains of Rome, 
particularly on the Piazza Navona; in the fluttering angels 
on the Bridge of St. Angelo; and in the colossal statues 
which he designed for St. Peter’s exterior and for the 
Lateran facade. These should not be judged singly, but in 
the aggregate, for their position often makes them most 
effective. None of iis followers shared his genius. His 
influence produced in Naples such statues as are still 
exhibited in the Churches of Sammartino’s Dead Christ, 
whose body is visible through a shroud; Corradini’s 
Modesty, ostentatiously and thinly veiled; and Queirolo’s 
Struggler in the Net of Vice. In Rome, Algardi continued 
allegorical tombs and bas-reliefs of extravagant fancy for 
St. Peter’s adornment; and Francois Duquesnoy (1594- 
1644), known as // /vammingo, stationed at the pier of the 
dome an admirable colossal St. Andrew as companion to 
Bernini’s St. Longinus. No other Italian sculptor of the 
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seventeenth century need be mentioned except Stefano 
Maderna of Rome (1571-1636), whose recumbent statue 
of the dead St. Cecilia, before the altar of St. Cecilia's 
Church, is very pathetic and expressive. 

A long interval succeeded during which plastic art 
seemed dormant. No revival came till the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when Antonio Canova (1757-1822) 
was born at Passagno, a village near Venice. His father 
and grandfather were stonecutters, but the child’s apti- 
tude for the trade was of higher promise. When the old 
Pasino Canova exhibited his grandson’s early carvings to 
the senator Faliero this promise was recognized, and the 
boy was placed for instruction with a Venetian sculptor, 
Torretti. The Faliero continued his patronage through 
Canova’s youth, commissioned from him, before his 
twentieth year, statues of Eurydice and Orpheus, whose 
excellence assured his future success, and procured for 
him the order for the group of Dedalus and Icarus, still in 
Venice. 

During all this time the young Canova’s industry had 
been unflagging. He applied himself carefully to anatomy 
by most practical methods, observed the workings of hu- 
man limbs, gestures, and expressions, and copied from 
Nature whenever possible. In 1779 he was able, as he had 
long desired, to go to Rome, where he threw himself into 
the study of the antique, then newly appreciated through 
Winckelmann’s researches. It was congenial and fruitful 
study, as was soon seen by his first important Roman 
work of Theseus slaying the Centaur, which displayed, 
in Theseus’s heroic nudity and the Centaur’s suffering 
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strength, many qualities of the later Greek school. An 
Austrian nobleman purchased this group, and it is now in 
the Imperial Museum of Vienna. 

Thus brought into celebrity by the Theseus, Canova 
obtained many Roman commissions, and was chosen as 
sculptor of the Tomb of Clement XIV in the Church of the 
Holy Apostles, Rome. The design was simple, including a 
seated statue of the Pope, accompanied by figures of In- 
nocence and Moderation. It was so satisfactory that an 
order for a monument to Pope Clement XIII followed. 
This fine though conventional monument is stationed in 
the right transept of St. Peter’s Church, with its base 
guarded by lions, the marble Pope at prayer on the summit, 
the Genius of Death resting at one side with inverted torch, 
and Religion, erect, with cross and halo. The conception 
of Religion is weak, but the stone pontiff is almost as 
dignified as Canova’'s later statue of Pope Pius VI kneeling 
under the circle of golden lamps before St. Peter’s tomb. 
The monument of the Archduchess Christina, at Vienna, is 
more picturesque, but more ostentatious. 

In the year 1798 Canova modeled the group of Hercules 
and Lichas, heroic and fierce in action; and soon after- 
ward the two boxers, Kreugas and Damoxenes—a pair of 
brutal pugilists—and the, Perseus, which suggests to us 
both Cellini’s Perseus and the Apollo Belvedere. So 
flatteringly was the latter esteemed that it was not only 
secured for the Vatican Gallery, but filled the Apollo’s 
place when that statue was removed by the French. 
It is a delicately finished warrior, elegantly effeminate, 


holding up to view a head of Medusa quite serene in 
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features, with her serpent locks nicely and symmetrically 
dressed. 

The female figures of Canova, though classic in their 
contours and refined in treatment, are generally cloying 
in their sweetness—as in the languishing and simpering 
Three Graces, or the sentimental and often repeated Venus 
of the Pitti Palace, Florence. But the buoyant Hebe is 
purely beautiful, as she springs away, with her nectar and 
ambrosia, like the joy of youth; and Psyche, with her 
butterfly, is always tenderly spirituelle, She groups with 
Cupid in the Louvre, St. Petersburg, and Rome, and is 
embraced by him in the graceful recumbent statue so fre- 
quently copied in reduced size. 

Canova enjoyed the favor of Napoleon and Josephine, 
and modeled Napoleon from life in the large bust often 
seen in our modern galleries. The colossal statue of the 
emperor, which properly completed the bust, passed, by 
the sarcasm of destiny, from the French to the English 
Government, and was finally presented to the Duke of 
Wellington. Many of the Bonaparte family sat to the 
sculptor, who represented the Princess Pauline in marble 
as Venus Reclining, in the Villa Borghese. When the 
French consented, in 1815, to restore to Rome the mas- 
terpieces they had carried away, Canova, who was Presi- 
. dent of the Academy of St. Luke, was sent as envoy to 
arrange the transportation. He was received in Rome 
with grateful enthusiasm, created Marquis of Ischia, and 
had his name written in the Golden Book of the Campi- 
doglio. Subsequently to this he executed the group of 


Mars and Venus, the Recumbent Magdalen, and a seated 
(7 
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statue of Washington for the State of North Carolina. 
He left behind him about fifty-nine statues, fourteen 
groups, twenty-two monuments, a number of designs in 
bas-relief, and fifty-four busts (including idealized portrait 
busts of illustrious Italians in the Palace of Conservators), 
which, notwithstanding their careful elaboration, do not 
appeal to modern art feeling as they did to the admiring 
world of his own day; for the increased light of our gen- 
eration reveals his artificiality of treatment and insipidity 
of thought. 

Canova was personally most amiable and benevolent. 
His native village of Passagno always retained its hold 
upon his affections, and he became strongly interested in 
erecting and ornamenting for it a splendid church, within 
whose walls he was buried. In the church of the Frari, 
Venice, which obtained his heart, his pupils raised a mon- 
ument to his honor, using for the purpose his own design 


for the Tomb of Titian, slightly varied. 


CHAPTER] XIV. 


SCULPTORS AND SCULPTURE OF FRANCE, 


FRENCH sculpture has never been without its note of 
individuality since the days when medieval builders set up 
the statues of Frankish kings, in company with prophets 
and apostles, along cathedral walls, and added to the 
splendors of their dominion the last grace of a tomb. 
Royal and knightly personality could not die. It not only 
asserted itself by the deeds of a lifetime, but it challenged 
Oblivion by funeral monuments which enhanced the glory 
of art. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries upraised the 
cathedrals; the fourteenth century decorated their in- 
teriors, and inshrined within them the memorials of de- 
parted greatness. 

For devotion to heroes superseded devotion to saints. 
While a few artists were working upon the familiar Scrip- 
tural subjects of past epochs, like Jean Ravy and his 
nephew on the choir screen of Notre Dame de Paris, re- 
ligious sculpture was acquiring an air of sentiment and 
conscious elegance which crept into it from the gay chiv- 
alry of the tournaments and the atmosphere of courts. 
Bravery and beauty won the homage of the age, and art 
presented them to fame in imperishable effigies. 

The lifelike character of such monuments is first real- 
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ized in the tomb of Philip III and his wife Isabella of 
‘Aragon, and soon afterward in the lovely and artistic 
figure of Margaret, Countess of Artois, who died in 1311. 
We find, too, at St. Denis, the dignified statues of Philip V 
and Charles of Valois and his queen, together with the 
admirable statue of the Count d’Etampes (1336) in white 
marble on a black marble slab. The sculptors of these and 
similar works signed no names, and asked no notoriety 
from their labors, but were content to lose their own iden- 
tity in that of the warriors whom they honored. When 
they executed their figures in stone, profuse color and 
judicious gilding aided the general effect. When costly 
marble was used, the finish of the chisel alone gave the 
details with scrupulous fineness. The foundries of both 
France and Flanders had deteriorated, and after the 
bronze effigies of Bishops Evrard of Fouilloy and Godfrey 
of Eu, at Amiens, in 1223 and 1237, there was a temporary 
decline in the popularity of metal monuments, though much 
skill was lavished on lustrous and varied Limoges enamels. 

But at Dijon arose a school of artists whose personal 
merits could not be hid. The Dukes of Burgundy were 
their munificent patrons, gathering them not only from 
France but from the Netherlands, and from every cultured 
court. André Beauneveu, from Hainault, after whom a 
room in the Louvre is named, was praised as the best 
sculptor and painter of his time. A subsequent Flemish 
master, Jacob de Baerze, carved in wood; and a French- 
man, Jean de Menneville, undertook the sculptures in 
stone for the superb Carthusian Monastery which: Philip 
the Hardy founded at Dijon, in 1383. When death ended 
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De Menneville’s superintendence, in 1390, ‘his place was 
filled by a Netherland sculptor, Claux Sluter de Orlandes, 
who had until then worked under him, but who soon 
surpassed him in ability and in the favor of the duke. 
He died in rqrz, leaving his nephew to complete his de- 
signs; but his influence survived, and dominated French 
art till Jean Goujon led the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century. 

Claux Sluter’s memory is fitly preserved at Dijon 
among the ruins of the old Carthusian Church. We ac- 
knowledge his genius when we stand, in the courtyard of 
the monastery, before the Moses Fountain encircled by 
the six large prophets in their niches, so carved as to be 
almost in the round. Each of these figures has its own 
strongly marked character. All hold prophetic scrolls, and 
are clothed in full, rich draperies. The regal David is most 
commanding ; Jeremiah, in cap and spectacles, looks wise 
as an oracle; Zechariah, with his ink bottle and fur- 
trimmed coat, might have stepped up to join the company 
from the scribes of the court. The Moses, with flowing 
beard, suggests the Moses of Michael Angelo. Daniel, 
an energetic and earnest seer, is pointing out a passage on 
his scroll as he turns toward the aged, bald, and most at- 
tentive Isaiah. The forms are somewhat short and stout, 
but the attitudes are imposing, and the heads grand and 
bold, while the hands are rendered with masterly power. 
At the top of the pillars that divide the niches are small 
angels, with outspread and crossing wings, wringing their 
hands, hiding their eyes, and expressing in every gesture 
the emotions of grief appropriate to the tragedy of Calvary, 
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which was originally sculptured on the summit of the 
fountain. 

This hexagonal Moses Well, painted and gilded after 
the fashion of the day, is reproduced in the Museum of 
Dijon, where we can also examine the mighty tomb of 
Philip the Hardy, which was Sluter’s masterpiece, begun in 
1404. The reposing figure of the duke was probably mod- 
eled when he lay in burial state, and is as realistic as close 
imitation, careful details, and liberal polychrome can make 
it. The sarcophagus is of black marble, with white marble 
arches on all four sides, through which passes a procession 
of more than forty mourning alabaster statuettes about a 
foot anda half high. These represent praying monks, or 
weeping and lamenting friends and officers, and are so 
exquisitely and delicately finished, so varied in their signs 
of sorrow, and so true to nature in all their features, that 
each might be a separate study. 

The same museum contains the later monument of John 
the Fearless and his wife Margaret, executed with similar 
elaboration. On thisstomb were employed both Flemish 
and French artists, all of whom were described as “ Zaz/- 
leurs d’ymaiges” to the Duke of Burgundy. A Spanish 
sculptor from Aragon, Juan de la Verta, was chief in 
charge; but he so followed the methods of Claux Sluter as 
merely to continue his style without diverging into any 
originality. Funeral monuments became everywhere more 
stately and splendid. Those of Charles the Bold and his 
daughter, Mary of Burgundy (1495), at Bruges, are cele- 
brated. The last, which is finest as a work of art, was 


executed first; for the beautiful Mary was killed when but 
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twenty-five, by a fall from her horse. Both full-length 
statues are of gilded copper, recumbent on black marble 
slabs. Charles is in warlike costume of heavily chased 
armor. Mary’s flowing robes are exceedingly elegant. 
Two lapdogs lie at her feet. Her armorial bearings, all 
shining with enamel, are upheld by little copper angels. 
But not only were men and women of high degree thus 
commemorated ; tombs became the stone obituaries which 
the wealthy ordered for their favorites. Charles the Wise, 
weary of wisdom, built a gorgeous sepulchre for his court 
fool, and the Bishop of Paris erected a fine mausoleum to 
his cook. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century appeared 
Michel Colombe as a vigorous offshoot of the school of 
Dijon. Though educated under Burgundian training, he 
associated himself with the gathering court of Louis XI, 
and in 1473 was settled at Tours. His most familiar work 
is the picturesque marble relief of St. George and the 
Dragon, cut in 1508, and now exhibited in the Louvre. 
But he was far more renowned for his tomb, at Nantes, of 
Francis II, last Duke of Brittany, and Margaret of Foix 
his wife. The figures of the duke and duchess, clad and 
crowned as when on their earthly thrones, lie in eternal 
sleep on their marble beds, watched at the corners by their 
attendants—Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and Power. 
Justice is a portrait of Anne of Brittany. A tablet near by 
proclaims them the creations of Michel Colombe, “the first 
sculptor of his age.” 

Beholding Colombe’s success at Nantes, Margaret, Re- 


gent of Flanders, summoned him to design the monuments 
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to be reared, in fulfillment of a vow, at Brou, to herself, to 
her husband Philibert-le-Bel, and to his mother, Margaret 
of Bourbon. In his recent tour through southern France, 
Henry James has given so graphic a word-picture of these 
tombs that it deserves to be quoted in full: 

“In the center lies Philibert-le-Bel, a figure of white 
marble on a great slab of black, in his robes and his armor, 
with two boy angels holding a tablet at his head and two 
more at his feet. On either side of him is another cherub, 
one guarding his helmet, the other his stiff gauntlets. The 
attitudes of these children, whose faces are all bent upon 
him in pity, have the prettiest tenderness and respect. The 
table on which he lies is supported by elaborate columns 
adorned with niches containing little images, and beneath 
it he is represented in that other form so common in the 
tombs of the Renaissance—a man naked and dying, with 
none of the state and splendor of the image above. One of 
these figures embodies the duke, the other simply the 
mortal; and there is something very strange and striking 
in the effect of the latter seen dimly and with difficulty 
through the intervals of the rich supports of the upper slab. 
The monument of Margaret herself is on the left, all in 
white marble, tormented into a multitude of exquisite pat- 
terns, the last extravagance of a Gothic which had gone so 
far that nothing was left it but to return upon itself. Un- 
like her husband, who has only the high roof of the church 
above him, she lies under a canopy supported and covered 
‘by a wilderness of embroidery, flowers, devices, initials, 
arabesques, and statuettes. Watched over by cherubs, she 


is also in her robes and ermine, with a greyhound sleeping 
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at her feet (her husband, at his, has a waking lion); and 
the artist has not, it is to be presumed, represented her as 
any more beautiful than she was. Beneath her couch is 
stretched another figure, a less brilliant Margaret, wrapped 
in her shroud, with her long hair over her shoulders. .. . 
The monument of Margaret of Bourbon, Philibert’s mother, 
stands on the right of the choir; and I suppose its greatest 
distinction is that it should have been erected to a mother- 
in-law, It is but little less florid and Sumptuous than the 
othersissit= has: however, no second recumbent figure. On 
the other hand, the statuettes that surround the base of the 
tomb are of even more exquisite workmanship. They rep- 
resent weeping women, in long mantles and hoods, which 
latter hang forward over the small face of the figure, giv- 
ing the artist a chance to carve the features within this 
hollow of drapery—an extraordinay play of skill.” 

The masters of Tours were indeed proficient in this 
early sepulchral sculpture; for to another, Jean Juste de 
Tours (about 1470-1534), we owe the exquisite monument, 
in the cathedral of that city, to the children of Charles 
VIII and Anne of Brittany. The innocent babies laid 
upon the sarcophagus, with their little stone ermine man- 
tles, their curling hair, and soft clasped hands, guarded 
by the most tender and solicitous of young angels, are 
simply fascinating. No wonder that Anne of Brittany 
wept for them long! Anne’s own monument, united with 
that of her later husband, Louis SCN is still the pride of 
the Church of St. Denis. The terrible realism of the grave 
is, aS was Customary, given in the facsimiles of bodies of 


death beneath, while on the summit the draped statues of 
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the royal pair are kneeling as in life. Low reliefs of 
Louis’s victories embellish the base. The alabaster sepul- 
chral statues of Louis de Poncher and his. wife, Roberta 
Legendre, now removed to the Louvre, are likewise most 
noble in their forms and draperies, the face of Roberta 
having the calmness and elevation of a glorified saint. 
But haughty and worldly are the life-size kneeling car- 
dinals on the pompous monument of George d’Amboise 
and his nephew, in Rouen Cathedral, erected by Master 
Roland de Roux, who inshrined them under decorative 
arches, with a radiant relief of St. George, glittering with 
gold, to fill up the background. 

All France, however, was not entombed. Sculpture 
had ample vitality and luxuriance to minister to the tastes 
of the living as well as to the glory of the dead. Even 
the Gothic style had adapted itself to the enrichment of 
feudal architecture, and had not altogether disdained to 
adorn the dwellings of the citizen class. The traveler to 
Bourges may enter to-day the singular house which the 
millionaire capitalist,.:Jacques Coeur, built himself as a 
home. Around its court are bas-reliefs of domestic labors, 
or rural and commercial enterprises in which the owner 
was engaged. Its chimney-pieces are like the battlements 
of a castle; while over the portal of its ornate facade are 
false windows in which stand two sculptured half-length 
figures, aman and a woman—possibly the servants of the 
mansion—curiously watching for centuries the coming 
guests. In another window are carved the lifelike images 
of Jacques Coeur and his wife, sitting at a game of chess, 


in full view of all the passers-by who, since 1453, have 
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played out the game of life, though the game of chess is 
not yet finished. 

But if merchant princes were thus luxurious in their 
abodes, the wealthy nobility far surpassed them. The 
medieval castle, however romantic in imagination, was 
desperately uncouth and uncomfortable for purposes of 
ordinary living. Art was called upon to change the for- 
tress into a maison de plaisance. Even the Louvre under- 
went such a transformation on a most splendid scale. 
Chateaux and gardens, specially arranged for beauty and 
enjoyment, rose throughout the land. Towers became 
tourelles ; Gothic battlements developed into continuous 
moldings, which soon formed a bold cornice; stone foliage 
and arabesques loaded the galleries, pilasters, and spring- 
ing arches of the windows; delicate friezes ran along the 
arcades; and bas-reliefs and enameled tiles overlaid the 
wall surfaces. All was light, gay, and capricious as dreams 
of the Arabian Nights. The Gothic was buried under the 
Renaissance, and its last sighs exhaled in occasional spires 
into the air. 

The Chateau de Blois is the oldest and certainly the 
most magnificent of these wonderful residences. Bought 
from the feudal Counts of Blois, inhabited by Louis XII, 
and enlarged by Francis I, its interest no less than its art 
is historic; and though it has been too lavishly and 
gaudily restored, it brilliantly brings before us the golden 
days of France. Over the door of its ancient wing is a 
niche in which the equestrian profile figure of King Louis 
XII has been replaced. The carved porcupine which was 


Louis’s own device, and the ermine and festooned rope of 
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Anne of Brittany, interlace themselves with the stone leaf- 
age and ornament. But it is when we turn to the wing of 
Francis I that we appreciate the beauty which decoration 
lent to the architecture. ‘“ Every inch of this structure, 
of its balconies, its pillars, its great central columns, is 
wrought over with lovely images, strange and ingenious de- 
vices, prime among which its the great heraldic Salamander 
of Francis I. . . . The windows of the attic are like shrines 
for saints. The gargoyles, the medallions, the statuettes, 
the festoons, are like the elaboration of some precious 
cabinet rather than the details of a building exposed to the 
weather and the ages.” 

Descriptions equally attractive might be written of 
Amboise, or Chambord, or Chenonceaux, or Azay-le-Ri- 
deau, or the Castle of Ecouen, or Chateau Gaillon, where 
Jean Juste left exquisite wood-carvings, or the Chateau 
of Anet, which was the pleasure house of Diana of Poitiers. 
But enough has been said to show how quickly sculpture 
reflected the motives of its patrons, and took part in the 
life of France. Each ofthe buildings mentioned, and many 
others of lesser note, had some peculiar plastic feature on 
which the historian of art might linger—as, for instance, 
the Gothic chapel of St. Hubert at Amboise, with its 
sculptures of the saint’s miraculous hunt; the roof and 
staircase of Chambord ; the windows of Chenonceaux ; the 
staircase and portal of Azay; the portal and caryatids of 
Ecouen, built for the proud Constable de Montmorency, 
who flanked his grand gateway with the two Slaves of 
Michael Angelo; and the Chapel of Anet where Diana 
was buried. Even the days of chivalry were kept in per- 
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petuity by the sculptured reliefs on the Matson des Must- 
ctens at Rheims, or on the Hétel du Bourgthéroulde, Rouen, 
depicting the interview between the Emperor Francis I 
and Henry VIII of England on the famous Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. 

This decorative style had been ardently fostered by 
Francis I, who offered the sculptors and painters of Italy 
liberal inducements to join his court. Not only did he 
single out Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini as 
peculiar favorites, but he imported a band of artists to 
create his royal palace at Fontainebleau with all the 
rapidity of magic. Thus he sought to guide the esthetic 
taste of France, and thus the school of Fontainebleau was 
formed, with its florid, showy, and exaggeratedly graceful 
traits. Maitre Ponce, or Ponzio Trebatti, one of its best 
sculptors, was much employed in executing monumental 
designs in St. Denis and elsewhere. Yet this school of 
Fontainebleau had not as much influence as might have 
been expected on French sculpture, which in its larger 
lines rather followed the impetus given by Claux Sluter, 
and continued by the school of Touraine till the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when Jean Goujon became the 
acknowledged master of the French Renaissance. 

Jean Cousin (about 1500-1589) did indeed precede 
Jean Goujon in date, and was occupied in various ways 
among the Italian artists at Fontainebleau ; but Cousin 
was so eminent in glass painting, easel painting, engraving, 
and literature, that his plastic works are rare. His ex- 
cellent tomb of Philippe de Chabot, Admiral of France, 
was considered a masterpiece of the age, and displayed 
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the breadth and power for which his style in every direc- 
tion was remarkable. The mausoleum was erected in the 
Church of the Celestines. In its center, upon the sarcoph- 
agus, reclined the effigy of the admiral leaning upon his 
helmet, with beautifully modeled hands, and features of 
melancholy dignity. Under the sarcophagus a prostrate 
figure of Fortune rested her limbs on a wheel. From below 
this sprang a highly decorated frame. Winged figures, 
with reversed torches and oars, were at the sides and 
edges. Suffering the usual vicissitudes of French monu- 
ments, the statue itself, removed from its frame, was trans- 
ported to the Louvre; as were also the figures that bore 
the torches, and the statuette of Fortune. 

But the fertile and refined genius of Jean Goujon 
(1520-1572) largely contributed to French culture. We 
are not acquainted with his birthplace, nor with the cir- 
cumstances of his education, though Italian tuition and 
travel are naturally suggested. The records of Rouen 
speak of him as engaged, in the year 1540, upon stone 
columns in the Chttrch of St. Maclou. His is also the 
elegant wood-carving of the St. Maclou doors. He seems 
to have been likewise employed by Cardinal d’Amboise in 
sculptures for Rouen Cathedral, where we find the lofty 
tomb of Louis de Brézé, husband of Diana of Poitiers, 
which is commonly attributed to both Cousin and Goujon, 
though to Goujon the honor is more likely to belong. 

In this magnificent sepulchre the sarcophagus was sur- 
rounded by pillars of black marble, somewhat brightened 
with gold, while the lamented De Brézé was sculptured in 


three effigies. The first presided at the summit, in the 
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’ 
robes and coronet of a count; the second was mounted 
beneath an arcade, like a warrior on horseback; and the 
third lay as a stiff corpse upon the bier. Female statues, 
personating Victory, Faith, Prudence, and Glory, aided in 
Supporting the structure; and the form of the incon- 
solable wife, Diana, knelt between the columns, supplicat- 
ing comfort from the sculptured Virgin opposite. The 
statue of De Brézé at the top has been replaced by a figure 
of Virtue. 

After Goujon’s departure from Rouen he repaired to 
Paris, where he was one of the numerous sculptors en- 
gaged in the restoration of the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois. Five clear and delicate bas-reliefs of the De- 
scent from the Cross, and the Four Evangelists, were res- 
cued from the ravages committed in this church by revolu- 
tionary spoilers, and eventually consigned to the Louvre. 
They prove that Jean Goujon could render sacred subjects 
with a nobler simplicity than would have been imagined 
from his secular style; yet we perceive, nevertheless, that 
he works with more freedom and beauty in the classically 
decorative field. He gained some practice in this field by 
uniting for a year or two with the architect Bullant in the 
adornment of the Castle of Ecouen. Short as was this 
sojourn, it may have strengthened the Huguenot proclivi- 
ties with which history credits him; for he was there asso- 
ciated with Huguenot workmen, with Jean Martin the re- 
former, and with Palissy the potter. 

But more important labors were at hand. About 1550 
Henri II commanded Jean Goujon’s services in the decora- 


tion of the Louvre, where we may study the creations of 
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his genius to the best advantage. We observe his rich and 
graceful reliefs about the window of the west facade, and 
beside the wls de bwuf which face the court. He also em- 
bellished the staircase of Henri II, and sculptured the 
massive and armless Caryatids which sustain the heavy 
gallery of the guard-room. The full and flowing draperies 
of these caryatids are arranged in a peculiar fashion very 
popular at that day, being gathered up just below the 
hips, and fastened in a knot in the center of the body be- 
fore falling to the feet. Awkward as this may sound, it is 
not displeasing to the eye when its curves are managed by 
so skillful a sculptor. Goujon adopted the same mode for 
nymphs as well as caryatids, varying it by looping up the 
dress to show the limbs. 

The long and slender figures of the Nymphs, however, 
lose much of their effect by severance from their original 
setting. They belonged to the Fountain of the Innocents, 
which was one of Goujon’s celebrated works, in the Rue 
St. Denis. The parts of this fountain were most harmoni- 
ously designed; but. the changes of the city led to its re- 
moval, and its bas-reliefs were brought for preservation 
to the Louvre. In the reliefs of the Cupids and water 
deities which encompassed its base we are struck by Gou- 
jon’s delicacy of handling, the unerring certainty of his 
chisel strokes, and his adaptation of every figure and or- 
nament to its own special place, and to the architectural 
lines which surrounded it. Nymphs of the Seine, of a 
similar type, are at the Louvre; as is also a small and 
beautiful bas-relief in marble called Le Reveil, represent- 


ing nymphs awakened by Cupids with the torch of Life, 
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intended, according to some critics, for an allegory of the 
Resurrection. The interpretation is doubtful. 

But the most. familiar relic of Goujon’s art is the 
Diane Chasseresse, seated by her golden-horned hind, in 
the Louvre, and presumably impersonating the charms of 
Diana of Poitiers. This group, now mounted on a pedestal, 
was made for the apex of a fountain in the Court of 
Honor of the Chateau d’Anet, that gem of a palace which 
Diana built for her own delight. The marble figure, pro- 
portioned to its destined position, is nude, slight, and 
supple, with an air of dainty, self-conscious distinction, 
with slender length of limb, and yet with considerable 
severity of line. The contours are delicate, the touch 
sharp and spirited. A bow is in the left hand, and the 
right arm embraces the neck of a well-modeled stag. Two 
bronze hunting-dogs complete the group. 

This is the only example we possess of Jean Goujon’s 
work in the round, unless we except an early bust of Henri 
II, set into a chimney-piece by Pilon. Further reliefs, 
however, may be seen on the portal from the Chateau 
d’Anet, and at the Hotel Carnavalet, especially the bas- 
reliefs of the Four Seasons; others are on various old gate- 
ways in Paris. Goujon appears to have carved from time 
to time fresh decorations on the Louvre, and there met 
his death during the massacre of ‘St. Bartholomew, being 
shot either as a Huguenot, or perhaps accidentally, while 
on the scaffolding of the palace, with his chisel in his 
hand. Such, at least, is the French tradition, though among 
the lists of the slaughtered Huguenots is no mention of his 


name. 
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His contemporary, Germain Pilon (who died about 1590), 
was by education purely Parisian. His work displays the 
same quality as that of Goujon, but with less originality 
and power, and much more artificiality. He aided Pierre 
Bontemps in executing the imperial monument of Francis 
I, so splendidly erected in St. Denis. Bontemps carved the 
sepulchral effigies, and the royal family kneeling on the 
top of the mausoleum; but his assistant was commissioned 
to add allegorical figures in bronze, and a part of the cano- 
opy. Most of them have been destroyed, but some minor 
reliefs and winged child statuettes remain. 

We next find Pilon in favor with Queen Catharine 
de’ Medici, modeling the wooden statues of Mars, Venus, 
Juno, and Minerva for her garden. Other wooden statues 
of the Cardinal Virtues, which have since passed to the 
Louvre, were placed as supports of the Reliquary of St. 
Genevieve. For Catharine, Pilon modeled the Three 
Graces, now in the Louvre, which bore on their heads the 
bronze urn intended for the heart of Henri II. The urn 
has been lost, and asvase of gilded wood is substituted. 
These figures of the Graces, which stand back to back with 
joined hands, were cut from a single block of marble. 
They are tall, and of polished elegance, possibly portraits 
of the queen and of her maidens, with fashionably dressed 
hair, and draperies looped above the knee. We meet them 
often, cast in, bronze in reduced size, bearing clocks or can- 
delabra. 

The entire tomb of Henri II and Catharine de’ Medici, 
in the Church of St. Denis, is a masterpiece of Pilon’s style. 


It is of white marble, inlaid with color along the base, 
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where strong reliefs are carved. while four bronze figures 
of Virtues are stationed at the corners. Low in the tomb, 
as in a kind of crypt, lie the marble bodies of the king and 
queen, sculptured as in death. Above them rise classic 
pilasters and columns, surmounted by an oblong marble 
slab, on which we behold Henri and Catharine kneeling in 
bronze, in magnificent court costume. The finish of these 
statues is careful and characteristic, and in spite of their 
mannerism they surprise us by their vitality. A still more 
remarkable funeral statue crowned the tomb of Valentina 
Balbiani, wife of the Chancellor de Birague. This was a 
perfect portrait of Valentina in stiff, full dress of marble 
brocade, reclining and reading as if in her boudoir, with 
her little lapdog beside her. The merit of the work lay in 
the scrupulous fidelity with which all details were given, 
and in the expression of face and attitude which quite cor- 
responded with them. In ghastly contrast, a bas-relief was 
inserted beneath of the same woman’s skeleton corpse 
veiled in its shroud. The tomb of the Chancellor himself, 
executed twelve years afterward, is much less interesting. 
Other French sculptors gained renown by elaborate 
monuments, some of which may be examined at the 
Louvre. Barthélemy Prieur, of the closing sixteenth cen- 
tury, is remembered by the tombs of the great Constable 
de Montmorenci and his wife, and by the bust of Henri IV. 
Jacques Sarrazin (1588-1660), who, with the court painter 
Lebrun, founded the French Academy of the Fine Arts, left 
eight caryatids in a pavilion of the Louvre, and a mau- 
soleum of the Prince of Condé. Simon Guillain (1581- 
1658) was the sculptor of the three bronze statues, in the 
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Louvre, of Louis XIV as a boy of ten years old, and his 
parents, which were once part of a monument on the Pont 
au Change. Guillain’s pupils were Francois and Michel 
Anguier, one of whom executed the monument of the Duc 
de Longueville, while the other adorned the rooms of 
Queen Anne of Austria in the Louvre, and modeled the 
Nativity and Calvary of the Church of St. Roch. Francois 
Girardin was also a clever artist of the period, as is evi- 
denced by his monument to Cardinal Richelieu, by his 
classic groups in the gardens of Versailles, and by his bust 
of Boileau. 

But the favorite French sculptors of the seventeenth 
century were Pierre Puget(1622-1694) and Charles Antoine 
Coysevox (1640-1715). Puget, who was born at Marseilles, 
reminds us, by his exaggeration, boldness, and versatility, 
of the Italian Bernini, His education was defective, but — 
his originality and enthusiasm were extreme. We see in 
the Louvre his gigantic but disproportioned group of 
Perseus rescuing Andromeda; the Milo of Crotona de- 
voured by a lion, which is his masterpiece; and the sin- 
gular relief of Alexander and Diogenes. Puget was painter 
and architect, as well as sculptor. 

Coysevox was famous for portrait busts, of which the 
Louvre possesses many. He rendered with fidelity the 
long, curled perruques then so much worn; and his heads, 
hands, and draperies were skillfully treated. His style was 
less daring than that of Puget, but was quite as unnatural, 
and strained equally after effect. Simplicity in art was 
out of date. The monuments of Cardinal Mazarin and of 


Colbert, Minister of Finance, were among his larger and 
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more ambitious works, as were also the Flora with the 
Zephyr, and the Fame and Mercury on the entrance pillars 
of the Tuileries garden. 

Coysevox’s nephews, Nicolas Coustou (1658-1733) and 
Guillaume Coustou (1678-1746), were artists of the same 
exaggerated type. The best of their sculptures in the 
Louvre is Queen Maria Leczinska, of which the head is 
fine. The elder Coustou executed the group called The 
Seine and Marne, in the garden of the Tuileries ; and the 
younger the two Horse-Tamers, or Riders of Marly, at the 
entrance of the Champs-Elysées. Coustou’s pupil, Edmé 
Bouchardon, of severer taste, was the author of a Vic- 
torious Cupid, and Young Girl holding a Stag, in the 
Louvre, and of twelve marble apostles in the Church of 
St. Sulpice. Réné Frémin, his contemporary, was lighter, 
softer, and more superficial in style, and won popularity 
both in Spain and France. 

Lambert Adam, of Nancy (1700-1759), and his brother, 
Nicolas Sebastien, open the records of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both were Professors of Sculpture in the French 
Academy. Lambert lived long in Rome, but in later life 
was employed at Versailles, especially on the Bassin de 
Neptune. Etienne Falconet (1706-1791), friend of Diderot, 
has a figure of Music in the Louvre, but is more famous as 
the modeler of the bronze equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great at St. Petersburg. Jean Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785) 
was noted for elegance of composition, as in the Mercury 
putting on the Winged Sandals. His masterpiece was 
the tomb of Marshal Saxe at Strasburg. Augustin Pajou 
(1730-1809) excelled in sculptured likenesses, among which 
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that of Buffon may be specially mentioned. He was Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture, and decorated some public buildings 
and churches. His pupil, Philippe Laurent Roland, left 
bas-reliefs of the Muses at Fontainebleau, and a statue 
of Homer in Rhapsody in the Louvre. Michel Claude 
Clodion (1745-1814), a descendant of the Adam family, 
who married a daughter of Pajou, worked with much 
spirit and grace in terra-cotta, supplying with rapidity 
and elegance the lively reliefs and engaging nymphs which 
the eighteenth century so dearly loved. In the Louvre 1s 
his larger Bacchus and Child. 

The list of eighteenth-century sculptors might be in- 
definitely prolonged, but only a few familiar names shall be 
added. Antoine Denis Chaudet (1763-1810) was inspired 
at Rome with a passion for the antique, and pursued it 
with great feeling for correct form. We may judge of his 
abilities by the Dying Warrior supported by the Genius of 
Fame, sculptured for the peristyle of the Pantheon ; by his 
reliefs of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture; by his 
Cupid and the Butterfly, and by his young (Edipus res- 
cued by the Shepherd Phorbus, which, with the silver 
statue of Peace, are in the Louvre. 

The classic proclivities of Chaudet were shared by the 
court sculptor, Joseph Francis Bosio (1769-1845). But 
Bosio rendered the antique after a very French fashion, as 
in his Hyacinth and Nymph Salmacis. Yet his nude fig- 
ures, his funeral monuments, and his bronze Hercules 
strangling the Hydra, were greatly admired. He was less 
successful in public memorial works, as we perceive in his 


Chariot on the Arc du Carrousel and equestrian statue of 
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Louis XIV on the Place des Victoires. His religious stat- 
ues also were insipid. In the Chapelle Expiatoire is his 
monumental group of Louis XVI comforted by an Angel, 
who says to him, “ Fils de St. Louts, montez au ciel!” 

Bosio’s labors in the Chapelle Expiatoire were rivaled 
by Jean Pierre Cortot, who produced a group of Marie An- 
toinette supported by Religion. A few Napoleonic reliefs 
on the Arc de l’Etoile, a Soldier of Marathon, and an alle- 
gorical group to the glory of France, are likewise by Cor- 
tot; but these have not the charm of his Daphne and 
Chloe playing the Double Pipe, in the Louvre. 

None of these artists escaped the mannerism and mo- 
notony which then marked Parisian taste; but a more 
virile and masterly genius arose in the person of Jean An- 
toine Houdon (1741-1828), born at Versailles. He was 
not only educated in the best principles of French art, but 
acquired thorough classic knowledge by ten years’ study in 
Rome, and applied it in his marble Morpheus, and in his 
statue of Diana, nude but refined. His anatomical skill is 
further proved by his statue of the Ecorché, or Flayed Man. 
He impresses us as one of the most cultivated of sculptors, 
uniting with his culture a strength and truthfulness of 
style which made him the ablest portraitist France had 
known. This is demonstrated in his busts of Moliére and 
Rousseau, but above all in his statue of Voltaire in the 
Théatre Frangais, where the philosopher sits, as if living, 
before us, with sarcastic lips, and keen, penetrative gaze. 
His colossal St. Bruno, at Rome, is almost as vivid in 
expression. After visiting America in 1785, Houdon exe- 
cuted a bust and statue of Washington for the State Cap- 
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itol of Virginia. His statue depicts Washington in civil 
dress, with staff in hand, and, while preserving the charac- 
teristics of a faithful likeness, gives him a singular air of 
French elegance. 

Francois Rude, of. Dijon (1784-1855), of whom Hamer- 
ton has written a concise and charming biography, crosses 
the threshold of the nineteenth century. Though not the- 
oretically opposed to classic principles, his native fire, sim- 
plicity, and hardihood, his love of the people and study 
of life, infused a strongly realistic and original element 
into his works. His statues of Christ, and of Joan of Arc 
rapt by the Voice of the Virgin, together with his Mercury 
putting on his Sandals, and Neapolitan Fisher with a Tor- 
toise, are in the Louvre. His statue of Marshal Ney, and 
reclining General Cavaignac, at Montmartre, are powerful 
figures, too strained and intense in expression. The ex- 
treme of his style, as well as of his patriotism, is embodied 
in the high-relief group, on the Arc de Triomphe, of the 
French marching forth for the defense of the Republic, com- 
monly called Le Chant du Départ. The energetic figures 
are furiously singing the Marseillaise, led on by the God- 
dess of War who towers above them. This group, with 
its vehement action, anticipates many of the naturalistic 
tendencies of our present sculpture. Nothing could be 
in stronger contrast with it than the colossal relief on the 
pediment of the Madeleine, by Philippe Henri Lemaire 
(1798-1880), of Christ, the Judge of the World, and Mary 
Magdalen interceding—which is one of the last examples 
of such vast religious compositions transferred» from 
medizval into modern days. 


CHAPTER. XV. 


SCULPTORS AND SCULPTURE OF GERMANY. 


THE same adjective which applies to German poetry 
and music applies also to early German sculpture. It is 
“suggestive.” The rudeness of its form may be indeed 
discouraging to those who prize the beauties of technique; 
and coarseness of spirit sometimes accompanies its coarse- 
ness of design. But still there is an originality infused 
into the first stone sculptures of the North, reminding us 
very much of the first Lombard architecture. The primal 
life of the Teutonic races was rooted in Nature. They 
were genuine children of the mountains and the pine 
woods. The freedom of the forest was humanized in their 
passionate love of liberty ; and though their inborn sense 
of the mysteries of the universe did not dominate their 
animal appetites, it blended with them, and ingrafted a 
certain element of weird imaginativeness into their bar- 
baric force. 

As they fiercely resisted the conquests of the Romans, 
they resisted no less the conquests of Christianity. They 
clung to their traditions and to their ancient gods; and 
though with the advance of civilization this opposition 


disappeared, yet they never submitted to authority as com- 
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pletely as the nations of the South ; so that when the new 
faith took deep hold of their souls—as it eventually did— 
it expressed itself with more individuality, and with many 
a touch of that homely love of Nature and sense of com- 
munion with the Unseen which was never eradicated. But 
the course of culture must to a great degree be uniform. 
The mechanism of art must have models and methods and 
rules before the spirit can express itself with any adequacy 
by the work of the body. The hand, spontaneously fit for 
war, must be trained to the arts of peace. And art train- 
ing was, at that epoch, the same for all countries. Byzan- 
tium had taken on herself the office of instructress, and 
her ivories and metal work brought before the eyes of 
every people a beauty and charm of sacred art which, 
with all its faults, was very educative to an untutored 
taste, and very worthy of imitation in its carefulness and 
skill. 

Soon also the splendors of the Carlovingian empire, 
and the political relations of subsequent German kings, 
brought about continued intercourse with France, Italy, 
and even with the East. A local aptitude for art devel- 
oped in consequence, as is evident in the singular designs 
of various German ivories. 

Neither in metal work were the native Germans behind 
the age. Ancient Saxony was particularly renowned for its 
bronzes. Bishop Bernward, of Hildesheim, gave them his 
personal supervision, and was himself not less distinguished 
as an artist and art patron than as a prelate. He was the 
first to model figures in relief upon cathedral gates; and 


though those figures, which we may still see at Hildes- 
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heim, are clumsy and big-headed, we find, amid the con- 
straint of their groups, some traces of Teutonic feeling— 
as in the Adam who is laboring in the fields while Eve 
hushes her baby to sleep. Bishop Bernward's brazen col- 
umn, with its spirals of reliefs, erected in 1022, was 
modeled after the antique. The cathedral gates of Augs- 
burg, with scenes from Old and New Testament history, 
the monument of Rudolph of Swabia at Merseburg, the 
brazen Lion of Brunswick, the Candelabrum and Altar of 
Matilda, Duchess of Brunswick, and the Font of Hildes- 
heim, are somewhat later examples of German metal cast- 
ing. Some authorities, however, declare the Brunswick 
Lion to have been brought from Constantinople. 

The earliest stone sculptures are uncouth but interest- 
ing. One of the most celebrated, known as the Extern 
Stone, is not far from the great modern Hermann monu- 
ment of the Teutoburgian Forest. We appreciate the con- 
trast between the two. The Extern Stone is just beyond 
Detmold, at the mouth of a cave fitted up by the Bishop 
of Paderborn, in 1115, to imitate the grotto of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Hewn on the outer rock, this large relief rep- 
resents in its colossal figures the, Descent from the Cross. 
We can imagine the anatomy—or rather the want of anat- 
omy—of all the personages; but the details are energetic, 
and in some fashion rudely poetic. The Virgin, in heavy 
German garb, bends forward to support the drooping form 
of Christ, held by Joseph of Arimathea, and leans her 
face against him. The Eternal Father, at the top, points 
downward to the spectacle; and the Sun and Moon are 


weeping, and drying their eyes. Below them all, the great 
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Dragon of Sin coils round and round the sadly defaced 
Adam and Eve, who kneel, with uplifted hands, waiting 
for redemption. Such a dragon, and other symbolic ani- 
mals, entered very congenially into Northern sculpture, as 
we perceive from the compositions of a Master Luitprecht, 
of Bavaria, who carved an octagonal column, in the crypt 
of Freising Cathedral, with a medley of monsters and hu- 
man forms which are supposed to refer to the fables of 
the wild old sagas more than to any orthodox legends. 
In kindred sculptures of the twelfth century in Swabia, 
Virgin and Saints stand as languidly as lifeless dolls; but 
leaping stags and dogs in chase are given with singular 
truth and vivacity. Like fantasy riots in the Cathedral of 
Zurich, and over the portal of the church at Ratisbon. 

The Romanesque style of workmanship was as preva- 
lent in Germany as beyond the Alps, but its formalism 
was not so long maintained. The Pulpit of the Wechsel- 
burg Church, built in 1184, reminds us very much of the 
Pulpit of Niccola Pisano—architectural in structure, though 
differing from Niccola’s in shape, and far less crowded in 
figures. Christ is enthroned in front, with groups on the 
sides from symbolic characters of the Old Testament. 
The reliefs are strong and high, draperies and arrange- 
ment being after the traditional model; but great natural 
as well as Christian feeling is discernible. The sculptures 
of Bamberg are typical of this period, for Bamberg was 
an influential art center of early days. 

Many compositions throughout Saxony, as in the 
Churches of Hildesheim and Halberstadt, were executed in 


painted stucco, with great naiveté of design and vividness 
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of effect. The funeral monument of Henry the Lion and 
his wife Matilda, in the Cathedral of Brunswick, is pecul- 
iarly noteworthy for its Romanesque recumbent figures in 
sandstone. 

But the culmination of Romanesque sculpture in Ger- 
many, in its transition stage toward the Gothic, is seen in 
the Golden Gate of Freiberg Cathedral, existing to-day as 
the magnificent relic of a church destroyed by fire. Its 
noble forms have much of the reposeful dignity of the 
antique, blended with the naturalness and charm of the 
French-Gothic style. At the summit we see the Judgment 
Angel and the Resurrection, with Christ holding forth the 
crown of life. In the pediment the Virgin and Infant 
Jesus are enthroned, adored by the Magi, with Gabriel and 
St. Joseph. The sides inshrine holy and royal saints, 
beautiful, varied, and harmonious as a solemn poem. 
Where had the sculptors seen men so grave and benign, 
or women of such sedate loveliness? In what strange 
companionship they find themselves, amid the quaint 
sirens and lions that environ and project along the gate; 
and in what rich guise of gilding and fair colors they 
once shone before the throngs who entered the cathedral 
porch! 

Imported through the Rhenish provinces, both Gothic 
architecture and Gothic sculpture grew quickly into favor 
in Germany. Architecture, however, overshadowed sculp- 
ture more than it had done in France, the genius of na- 
tive artists engaging itself rather with construction than 
decoration. Yet the graceful statues of Strasburg Cathe- 


dral rivaled the works of the sculptors of Rheims. The 
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Wise and Foolish Virgins and the Virtues and Vices were 
favorite subjects from the thirteenth century, and come 
before us again at Bamberg, and on other cathedral por- 
tals. Adam and Eve were scarcely less popular, and 
afforded the only opportunity for rendering the nude. In 
Saxony, which deliberately adopted the Gothic style, the 
figure sculpture of the period did not aim at so much ele- 
gance as in Strasburg, but was more massive and more 
vigorously modeled, with great effort for correctness of 
line. Examples are left in the painted statues of the ca- 
thedral choir at Meissen, and in the ten statues of church 
founders at Naumburg. Gothic monuments were also 
raised, with tomb figures of imposing mien and attitude, 
widely different from the ideal placidity of former years. 

The sculpture of the fourteenth century, which pro- 
fessed to follow Nature more or less closely—though sel- 
dom quite intelligently—began to arrange itself in distinct 
schools. We speak of the school of Swabia, to which the 
Cathedrals of Augsburg and Ulm owe their ornamenta- 
tion; of the school of Cologne, called by old writers “the 
nest where all the arts were sheltered,’ whose sculptors 
were greatly influenced by the famous painters, Meister 
Wilhelm and Meister Stephan; and of the Franconian or 
Nuremberg school, so renowned in German history. The 
early works undertaken at Nuremberg were the statues in 
the church portals, often attaining true beauty of form, 
though inclined to exaggerated length and slenderness. 
Some of these were executed by a Meister Sebald Schon- 
hofer, to whom tradition wrongfully ascribed the decora- 


tion of the Beautiful Fountain, sixty-three feet high, in 
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the Nuremberg market place, whose sculptures were really 
executed by Heinrich Behaim, or the Balier. Moses and 
the Seven Prophets, nine heroes, from Hector of Troy to 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and seven Electors of Germany, 
make up its grand array of statues, so vivid and striking 
that we feel as if each one might speak and tell his story. 

The fourteenth-century tombs have also their impor- 
tant record of art. Knights and bishops were interred with 
pomp, and honored with stately memorials. We behold the 
knights grasping their shields and weaponsas at Breslau and 
Frankfort, and the bishops in their episcopal robes, as in 
Bamberg, Wiirzburg, and Mainz. Doubtless many faces of 
such figures were portraits, for they bear in all their traits 
the marks of the stirring times in which men’s lot was then 
cast. One of the best of these tombs is that of Archbishop 
Conrad, of Hochstaden, in the Cathedral of Cologne, which 
is a triumph of bronze casting. The dead prelate lies in 
august repose, with wonderfully lifelike head. 

In the fifteenth century wood-carving became pre- 
dominant. We must remember that wood presented itself 
as naturally to the German sculptors as marble to Italians. 
Its capacity for “expression”? was astonishing, and it was 
well suited to the realism and animation which the age de- 
manded. Sculpture sought to break its links with archi- 
tecture, and show itself on a more independent footing. 
In this struggle it fraternized closely with painting. The 
altars of Gothic churches had grown into almost colossal 
size. As they rose aloft, their central division formed a 
deep recess or shrine in which statues were effectively set ; 


and reliefs and panels, gorgeously carved and colored, 
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added to the rich details. Germany had never vied with 
Italy in love for the legends of the saints, but its simpler 
devotion testified itself in art by reproducing the images 
of Christ and of the Madonna, the scenes of their lives, 
and the incidents of the Passion. Upon these the sculp- 
tors dwelt in every phase. 

As in preceding times, the Swabian school was ad- 
vanced and active. Hans Schiichlein is named as one of 
its masters; but he was soon surpassed by the celebrated 
Jorg Syrlin, who proved to what perfection wood-carving 
might be brought. The Museum of Ulm preserves his 
singing-desk, dated 1458. His choir stalls of 1470, in the 
cathedral, are among the finest productions of the middle 
ages. They reach a height of seventeen feet, terminating 
in Gothic finials and gables. On the north side are carved 
seven wise heathen, among whom Pythagoras, Seneca, and 
Cicero gravely gaze at us, with the seven sibyls opposite 
them. Just above these, in half length, are patriarchs and 
prophets on one side,.and pious women of the Old Testa- 
ment on the other; while the higher spaces are occupied 
by half-length apostles, saints, and women of the New 
Testament. The heads are most beautifully finished, and 
the oval faces are delicate, and nobly thoughtful. The 
pyramidal Fischkasten Fountain, in stone, at the corner of 
the market place of Ulm, with armed knights stepping 
forth along its base, as if from the days of chivalry, is like- 
wise attributed to the elder Syrlin. His extreme of natu- 
ralism is the bust of an old man in wood, strongly painted. 

His son, Jérg Syrlin the younger, the supposed author 


of the Blaubeuren altar, imitated his father in sacred carv- 
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ings of the same style, though not of the same excellence. 
Still, under him and his followers, the school was main- 
tained for many years with great credit, and extended 
itself through Augsburg into Bavaria. 

A like artistic industry and enthusiasm existed at Nu- 
remberg, where Michael Wohlgemuth, instructor of Albrecht 
Diirer in painting, was also a popular teacher of wood- 
carving. The Nuremberg school had not, in the begin- 
ning, so ardent a feeling for beauty as that of Swabia, but 
was harder, and more uncompromisingly realistic. There 
was, too, a marked difference in the management of dra- 
peries. While such draperies, being in wood, were always 
sharply cut, the sculptors of Franconia or Nuremberg 
treated them, not in long folds, but in wrinkles, creases, 
or puffs, admirably adapted to the color and gilding with 
which the figures were generally covered. Other masters, 
as well as Wohlgemuth, were proficient both as painters 
and sculptors; and Albrecht Diirer himself, though most 
of us know him only as painter and engraver, may be 
studied, in the Germanic Museum of Nuremberg, in a 
carved altar-shrine representing Christ as Judge of the 
World. Boxwood statuettes from his hand of Adam, Eve, 
and the Virgin Mary, together with an exquisite ivory 
carving of the Three Graces, exist in other parts of Ger- 
many; while a remarkable relief on stone, not eight inches 
square, of the Birth of John the Baptist, has passed into 
the possession of the British Museum. 

But it is Veit Stoss to whom we turn when we wish to 
see the glories of Nuremberg wood-carving. ‘This artist’s 


individuality must be forgotten in his works, for his char- 
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acter and genius were very inconsistent, Pure and sweet 
and tender we should call him, as we contemplate his 
Crucifix, his Angels, and his charming Madonnas; but his 
fellow-citizens called him “an erring and disreputable 
man,” and branded him on both cheeks for perjury and 
forgery. After this severe experience he emigrated to 
Cracow, where he executed a magnificent high altar, 
adorned with a Death of the Virgin. The Poles desire to 
claim him as a native of Cracow, but researches show that 
he was born at Nuremberg, about 1438, and, after the epi- 
sodes mentioned, returned thither in 1496. As a sculptor 
he was far superior to Wohlgemuth, approaching the style 
of the Renaissance in grace and power. His chief work in 
Nuremberg is’the large Annunciation to the Virgin, sus- 
pended from the roof of St. Laurence’s Church, in front of 
the altar. About the composition are reliefs of the Seven 
Joys of the Virgin in a circle of medallions. A crucifix, 
with a Virgin and St. John at its base, is over St. Sebald’s 
high altar; and a bas-relief of the Coronation of the Vir- 
gin, with a panel of. roses, cut by Stoss in most delicate 
but dramatic reliefs of miniature scenes and characters, will 
be found in the Germanic Museum. This museum also 
contains his Praying Virgin, while other figures are in St. 
Jacob’s Church. 

The practice of wood-carving spread northward into 
Saxony and upper Germany. Many artists acquired local 
fame, among whom Hans Briiggemann, who worked at 
Schleswig, in 1520, on the Altar of the Passion, with the 
triptych of the Burial of Christ, may be particularized. 


Through the sixteenth century wood-carving also entered, 
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sometimes very elaborately, into civil and domestic archi- 
tecture; for the citizens of Germany and the Netherlands 
were most luxurious in their municipal buildings and pri- 
vate houses. The methods of the Renaissance had by that 
time introduced many historical and secular motives suit- 
able for such adornment, both in stone and wood. Carved 
chimney-pieces were among the art features of the age. 
One, of quaint interest, in the Herren-Gemach of the Lii- 
beck Rathhaus, bears the inscription: “ Many a man sings 
when they bring him his bride; if he knew what they 
brought him he might well weep.”’ But the gem of this 
Renaissance wood-work is the famous chimney-piece of 
1529, from a hall of justice in Bruges, of which the Louvre 
possesses so exact a cast. It was executed by a certain 
Hermann Glosencamp and his daughter; and Viardot tells 
us that, according to the legend of its origin, the sculptor, 
who had been condemned to death for some misdeed, asked 
permission to leave one last specimen of his handicraft. 
He then undertook the mantelpiece in question, which 
gained him his pardon. It is embellished with statues of 
Charles V, Charles the Bold, Mary of Burgundy, and Maxi- 
milian of Austria, almost as large as life; while Cupids, 
genii, and armorial bearings fill up the spaces between them. 

Returning to the achievements of the Franconian 
school, we see that its successes ‘were not confined to works 
in wood, Adam Krafft, of Nuremberg (1450-1507), who 
was a contemporary of Veit Stoss, was even more eminent 
for his sculptures in stone than Stoss for his carved re- 
liefs. We first hear of him in 1490 or 1492, as sculptor 
of the life-size figures representative of the Crucifixion, 
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Entombment, and Resurrection, which stand out from 
their landscape background in the Schreyer Monument 
of the Church of St. Sebald. Most of these are grandly 
designed, the Christ in the Resurrection being espe- 
cially majestic. In the Church of St. Laurence is Krafft’s 
splendid Gothic ciborium in stone, rising in its finial to 
a height of sixty-four feet, with reliefs from scenes of 
the Passion andof the Last Supper interspersed through 
its upper architecture. Below these are statuettes of the 
Madonna and saints. The towering pyramid is supported 
by three kneeling portrait statues, large, vigorous, and 
every way masterly, of Krafft and his two colleagues who 
labored upon the tabernacle for seven years. 

But Adam Krafft is more popularly celebrated for his 
seven Stations of the Cross, crowded thickly with figures 
in strong relief, powerfully and pathetically sculptured in 
stone, on the road leading to the cemetery of St. John at 
Nuremberg. The personages who accompany the sacred 
characters are distinctly and forcibly portrayed. They 
are not at all ideal, but short and thick in form, and hab- 
ited in ordinary garb—seeming to be taken from the com- 
mon peasants or burghers of the town. Yet the Christ is 
nobly and solemnly rendered, and the mother love of Mary 
is touchingiy delineated. The Holzschuher Chapel of the 
same cemetery contains the sculptor’s last work, executed 
shortly before his death 


an Entombment of Christ, in 
which fifteen lifelike statues are grouped together in a 
broad niche. To the Joseph of Arimathea, who sustains 
the body of the Saviour, Krafft has given his own features. 


Other sculptures are attributed to Krafft in Nuremberg, 
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especially the Epitaphium of the Pergenstorfer family, in 
the Frauenkirche, and a relief over a public doorway of a 
man holding the town scales, for even justice, while a mer- 
chant beside him reluctantly puts his hand into his money- 
bag to pay his taxes. Reliefs and statues by this master, or 
by unknown artists, decorated the exteriors of the private 
houses of the city; for, as has been remarked, the wealthy 
classes loved such ornamentation. These, however, are 
gradually being removed to art collections, as are also 
many such sacred figures as the Madonna from Bluten- 
berg in the National Museum of Munich. 

Another Franconian sculptor resident in the venerable 
town of Wiirzburg, and seldom quitting its vicinity, was 
Tilman Riemenschneider, born in the Harz Mountains 
about 1460. The Wiirzburg churches display with pride 
his Adam and Eve, and knightly and episcopal monuments. 
His carvings of fourteen guardian saints are by the bridge 
of the hospital, and other statues and reliefs from his 
hand, both in wood and stone, are preserved in the histor- 
ical collections of the city. A more striking evidence of 
Riemenschneider’s genius is shown in Bamberg, for whose 
cathedral he executed a famous sarcophagus of Henry II 
and his wife Kunigunde. On this sarcophagus of marble- 
like limestone the figures of the emperor and empress, 
heroic in size, are reposing, clad in the fantastic dress of 
their day. 

In the brilliant art record of Nuremberg we have yet 
to chronicle the labors of the Vischer family. The ex- 
cellence of their bronze foundry was known throughout 
Germany, surpassing even that of Liibeck, once held in 
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such repute. The father, Hermann Vischer, was a master 
brazier, of whose skill any traveler may judge by a curious 
font cast in 1457 for the city church of Wittenberg. But 
it was the son, Peter Vischer, born about 1460, who at- 
tained in Nuremberg almost the same perfection in metal 
work which Ghiberti had reached in Florence. His tastes 
were simple, and formed upon Gothic models; but his feel- 
ing for the beautiful was innate, and soon expanded his 
style. We meet with his first monuments in the Cathe- 
drals of Magdeburg and Breslau, where he erected rich 
episcopal tombs, wrought at the sides like Gothic chests, 
with the flat top like a sepulchral bed, on which rested 
the portrait figures, holding their long crosiers in their 
hands. 
Ten years went by after these were finished before the 
masterpiece of Peter Vischer’s art life was begun. He was 
then a father himself, with five sons, all of whom assisted 
in his profession. From 1508 till 1519 they labored to- 
gether to erect a metal shrine which should be worthy of 
the relics of St. Sebald, Nuremberg’s patron saint, who, it 
was said, had come in early times from a royal home in 
Denmark to dwell in a cell near the city’s site, as preacher 
of the gospel and helper of the poor. He died in the 
odor of great sanctity, and the Church of St. Sebald was 
eventually raised to him, while a medieval sarcophagus 
incased his bones. But he was at last to have a grander 
resting place. In Vischer’s celebrated Shrine, the relic 
chest, ornamented with the city’s arms in silver, is set 
upon a substructure whose surfaces are covered with four 


reliefs from the leading miracles of the saint. In one of 
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these, sight is restored to the blind; in another, a freez- 
ing family are warming themselves before a fire of icicles, 
which St. Sebald has made their fuel. We perceive an old 
man graphically and comfortably toasting his feet before 
the icicles as they burn, while a kneeling woman holds up 
her hands to the blaze. . The reliefs, whose workmanship is 
after the manner of the Renaissance, suggest the Italian 
rather than the German style, and make it probable that 
Peter Vischer, or one or more of his sons, had visited 
Italy, and studied from its models, as did Albrecht Diirer 
and several other artists. 

But Vischer’s individual genius was eclectic, and used 
either Gothic or Renaissance forms at its pleasure. He 
inclosed the sarcophagus of St. Sebald within an open- 
work canopy, partly Gothic and partly Romanesque, sup- 
ported by slender pillars. The whole fabric rests on ten 
colossal snails. Halfway up the pillars stand statuettes of 
the apostles, with their various symbols, so admirable in 
their details, so appropriate in their gestures, so. graceful 
and characteristic in their robes and attitudes, that pages 
might be devoted to their praise. Such apostles do indeed 
convey the idea intended of worthy pillars of the Church, 
Each one is a study, and being on a level with the specta- 
tor’s eye their minutest beauties are appreciable. All are 
nobly draped, with grand heads and expressive hands. 
Some are reflective—as James, Thaddeus, and Thomas; 
others animated—as Simon, Andrew, Philip, Peter, and 
Paul. 

Much higher, at the top of the pillars, are twelve 


smaller statuettes of prophets and preachers and the 
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hearers who listened to their words; some of the last be- 
ing in their ordinary dress, with tucked-up shirt sleeves. 
The artist bound himself to no one style, but availed him- 
self of the antique or medieval or realistic garb, as the 
occasion required. Thus the figure of St. Sebald, venerable 
and bearded, standing alone at one end of the sarcoph- 
agus, is in a pilgrim’s flowing robes, bearing a pilgrim’s 
staff and a model of the church; but Peter Vischer’s own 
stout statuette, at the opposite end, wears a workman’s cap 
and apron, and carries graving tools in the hands. 

Four naked figures—sometimes explained as Nimrod, 
Samson, Perseus, and Hercules—are at the lower corners 
of the structure; and the four Cardinal Virtues, in female 
personifications, are upon the sides. Between the pillars 
rise splendid candelabra. At the bottom of the columns 
are vanquished gods of mythology: Jupiter under St. 
Paul, Pallas Athené under Philip, and Venus, with Death 
lurking behind her, under St. John. Emblematic animals 
are not wanting, and charming children cling and sport 
around, playing their little tricks, possibly symbolic of the 
follies of mankind. But poised on the central daldacchino, 
high above them all, is the figure of the Christ-child as the 
flower and ruler of the varied world below him, and Light 
of the grave. We can easily understand why Kugler, in 
his enthusiasm, calls this shrine “ the most exquisite gem of 
German art.” At the foot of the monument is the inscrip- 
tion left by the sculptor: ‘‘ Peter Vischer, citizen of Nurem- 
berg, made this work with his sons. It was completed 
in the year 1519, and is alone for the glory of God: the 
Almighty, and to the honor of St. Sebald, prince of 
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heaven on earth. Paid for with the help of pious people 
and with alms.” 

Other excellent, though simpler, monuments and reliefs 
by Peter Vischer will be found in German cities—espe- 
cially the monument of Bishop John, with patron saints, at 
Breslau, of the Elector Frederick at Wittenberg, and of 
Albert of Brandenburg in Aschaffenburg. The dignified 
princes are rendered with lifelike fidelity. A few of his 
works are pointed out in Cracow, and a particularly fine 
bronze relief of the Sisters of Lazarus, which marks the 
tomb of Frau Margaretha Tucher, is preserved in the Ca- 
thedral of Ratisbon. 

Quite different, but still more interesting, is the statue 
of Arthur, King of England, more than seven feet high, 
cast by Peter Vischer in 1513. This is the noblest figure 
of all the heroes gathered in bronze around the great 
monument of the Emperor Maximilian in the palace 
church at Innspruck. The brave English monarch, with 
knightly visor, sword, and panoply, stands before us as an 
ideal of chivalry, with a commanding and intellectual air 
that at once arrests attention. The rare workmanship of 
‘ the armor is a marvel of skill and beauty. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that casts of King Arthur, as well as 
of the Shrine of St. Sebald, enrich our modern museums. 

Peter Vischer died in 1529, but the fame of his bronze 
foundry long survived him, and his school was perpetuated 
by his sons and followers. Though his sons could not 
arrive at their father’s standard, several meritorious works 
are attributed to them. From Hermann proceeded the 


monuments of John the Constant at Wittenberg, and of 
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Bishop Sigmund at Merseburg; while John’s best efforts 
were a bas-relief of the Entombment in Nuremberg, and 
a bronze Madonna at Aschaffenberg, together with the 
monuments of Bishop Bibra at Wiirzburg, and of the 
Elector Johann Cicero in the Cathedral of Berlin. Vis- 
cher’s apt pupil, Pankraz Labenwolf, was the designer 
and executor of the tasteful fountain in the courtyard of 
the Nuremberg Town Hall, and of the still better known 
and humorous fountain in the vegetable market, called 
The Little Gooseman, whose streams of water flow from 
the mouths of two geese which a peasant holds under each 
of his arms. 

The monument of the Emperor Maximilian at Inns- 
pruck, to which allusion has been made, is an extensive 
and imposing work, consisting of an immense memorial sar- 
cophagus, on which the bronze emperor kneels, surround- 
ed by twenty-three statuettes, and twenty-eight bronze 
statues, larger than life, of celebrated heroes, ancestors, 
and relatives of the Austrian imperial house. Marble 
reliefs by Alexander. Colins, of Malines, sculptor of the 
facade statues of Heidelberg Castle, and by Meisters Abel 
and Gregor, of Cologne, decorate the sarcophagus. One of 
the bronze statues was cast, as we have seen, by Peter 
Vischer; but most of the remainder were cast at Augs- 
burg by a Meister Gilg, attached to the emperor’s court. 
With him were associated Georg Léffler and Steffen God, 
of whom we know but little. Italians aided in finishing 
the monument, to which the last touches were not given 
till 1582. Netherland sculptors in bronze, and colléagues 
of Gian da Bologna, especially Hubert Gerhardt and 
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Adrian de Vries, were much employed in the fountains 
and public works of Augsburg and Munich, where mytho- 
logical motives were in high favor. 

The seventeenth century was a barren and bitter period 
for German sculpture. The desolations of the Thirty 
Years’ War, from 1618 to 1648, checked the growth of 
genius, and the progress of the Reformation necessarily 
discouraged sacred art. ‘Toward the close of the era, how- 
ever, the spirit of decoration revived in Berlin, and was 
developed under Andreas Schliiter, of Hamburg (1662- 
1714). He was called to Berlin in 1694, and soon ap- 
pointed court architect and sculptor. To him the city 
owes the facade and court of the royal palace in its 
present form, with allegorical groups of the Four Quarters 
of the Globe in the throne room. Equally is it indebted 
for the fine ornamentation of the arsenal with the sculp- 
tured trophies that embellish and crown it, and the 
wonderfully tragic Heads of Dying Warriors, carved in 
stone, about its windows. These are as powerful in execu- 
tion as appropriate in sentiment. 

But Schliiter’s principal memorial is the august eques- 
trian statue of the great Elector Frederick William, on the 
Elector’s Bridge of Berlin. This isa majestic work; for 
the ancient elector, who sits in the stateliness of his cum- 
brous Roman costume on his mighty horse, looks before 
him as proudly as if he considered all mankind as much 
his subjects as the four slave statues chained to his 
pedestal. Yet even so talented an artist as Andreas 
Schliiter was not exempt from the vicissitudes of court 


favor. A mistake of construction in carrying a tower too 
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high for safety, when preparing it for the reception of a 
chime of bells, led to his,dismissal as architect, and he 
never recovered from what he considered the disgrace. 
Peter the Great summoned him to Russia in 1713; but 
he died in 1714, before he could reap the fruits of his new 
honors. 

Few of his successors in German sculpture rose above 
mediocrity. Georg Raphael Donner (1692-1741) should, 
however, be mentioned as sculptor of the elegant Foun- 
tain of Vienna, whose figures personate the four rivers of 
Austria which empty into the Danube. Johann Lenz, too, 
produced a beautiful tomb figure of a reposing St. Ursula 
for her church at Cologne. But these are only slight ex- 
ceptions to the tedious mannerism or feeble naturalism of 
commonplace masters. German art slumbered till the 


merging of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF ENGLAND. 


In English sculpture English history is reflected. Even 
the Roman conquest has left its art traces in excavated 
sarcophagi, broken altars, busts, and tablets, including the 
antiquities of the British Museum, the youthful Mars or 
Britannia at York, and bronze heads, disinterred near Bath, 
of a Minerva and Diana of native workmanship ; for the 
Romans instructed the Britons in bronze casting, and they 
profited so well by the lessons that in the seventh century, 
according to tradition, the great and terrible image of the 
King Ceedwalla, “triumphantly riding on horseback, cast in 
brass,” was set up on one of the gates of London, “to the 
fear and terror of the East Saxons.” 

Knowledge, however, could neither flourish nor survive 
in so turbulent an age, and amid wars that like devastating 
floods swept civilization from the land. Few art relics 
can now be found of these primitive periods except the 
stones and crosses, discovered in Ireland, Scotland, and in 
the north of England, carved with outline shapes of ani- 
mals, with wandering rows of scrolls and interlacing Runic 
knot-work, or with pagan and Christian symbols strangely 


intermingled. 
(411) 
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Little was done by artists under Saxon rule, for Saxon 
manners and mansions were of the simplest type—even 
the churches built by the converted kings being usually 
of wood. The first ecclesiastical buiiding at York was of 
timber, with a roof of reeds, till it was replaced by St. 
Wilfrid with a square basilica. In the structure and ele- 
mentary ornament of Earls Barton’s stone tower, and in 
St. Peter’s Church in Barton-on-Humber, such wooden 
framework is obviously imitated. Yet Ethelbert, King of 
Kent, about 610 a. D. erected or restored a cathedral to 
St. Paul in London; and in the same troubled era an 
abbey on the Thames, preceding the present Westminster 
Abbey, was dedicated to St. Peter, and received a charter 
from King Offa of Mercia in 785. St. Dunstan is supposed 
to have established in it a colony of Benedictine monks 
from Glastonbury; but its halcyon days did not rise till 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, who, to fulfill a vow, 
rebuilt it massively, in cruciform shape, from 1049-1065, 
and associated it with his own royal palace. Remains of 
the Confessor’s abbey endure in the low, narrow Pyx 
House, and in one side of the cloisters. Within these 
cloisters are the most ancient figure memorials of English 
tombs, in the carvings in low relief on the gravestones 
of Abbot Vitalis (dated 1085), and of Laurence, the first 
mitred abbot. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, neglected by the primitive Lon- 
doners, was renewed and adorned by the holy Archbishop 
Theodore, or St. Erkenwald, of the seventh century, whose 
shrine was made a goal of pilgrimage and the treasure of 


the cathedral. These shrines, inclosing the relics of the 
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saints in magnificent caskets and fabrics, were in that age 
the peculiar decorative work of Christendom. Of rare 
interest among them all were the shrine of St. Alban, the 
shrine of St. Swithin, and the shrine of St. Cuthbert (de- 
scribed in the Rites of Durham), superbly wrought in gold 
and enamel, and hung round with jewels. The splendid 
shrine of the Venerable Bede also stood in Durham; and 
there, too, was once kept the Black Rood of Scotland, a 
crucifix of blackened silver, with silver figures of Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, and St. John, about three feet high, 
wearing movable crowns of gold on their heads. 

Late Saxon and early Norman sculpture in stone ap- 
pears to have followed Byzantine or Romanesque models. 
Large heads, unnatural bodies, and grim faces prevailed, 
though there were some attempts at individuality of 
attitude and expression. Angels of Anglo-Saxon origin 
still hover above the choir arch of the Church of St. Law- 
rence at Bradford-on-Avon. In their first estate they at- 
tended in worship about a crucifix; but the crucifix has 
been obliterated, though the angels are yet in adoration. 
More detailed examples may be seen in the enthroned 
Christ and rows of figures round the south entrance of 
Barfreston Church, near Canterbury, dating about 1080; 
on two singular slabs, brought from the pre-Norman 
Church of Selsey, but now in Chichester Cathedral, depict- 
ing Christ at Bethany and the Raising of Lazarus; and on 
the old black marble font of Winchester Cathedral, with 
its baptismal symbols of doves and salamanders, and its 
quaint series of the miracles of St. Nicholas, the patron 


saint of children. 
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Sculpture as an art, however, was but strange and 
sterile on British soil till after the Norman conquest be- 
came an accepted fact, when it adapted itself to the 
characteristics of the united races. No sooner was peace 
insured than public piety undertook its customary medie- 
val work, and the English cathedrals were founded or re- 
modeled. These grand buildings, dear alike to history 
and poetry, embodying the dignity of art, and frequently 
adding the gracious and living charms of natural land- 
scape to their own beauties, are the glory of every part of 
England. Wecan not dwell in this chapter upon their rich 
and varied architecture, nor even on their general details, 
but must simply take impressionist glimpses of some fea- 
tures of their sculptures. 

The Cathedral of Canterbury, pre-eminent as the seat 
of the primate of England, dates its records in connection 
with St. Augustin’s Abbey, from the days of St. Augus- 
tin, though the first account of it as a visible church is 
given by Edmer, the singer, who saw the ancient edifice of 
Archbishop Odo, rebuilt in 1070 by Lanfranc, in Norman 
style, with the figure of a cherub surmounting its lofty 
tower. Under the next archbishop and his prior Ernulf 
the cathedral was continued. ‘ Ernulf’s carvings,” says a 
monkish chronicler, ‘were worked by axe and not by 
chisel.” Prior Conrad finished the chancel so admirably 
that it was’ known as “the glorious choir of Conrad.” 
After the fire of 1174 William of Sens anda later English 
William succeeded as architects. 

The romance of Canterbury centers about Thomas & 
Becket, England’s favorite saint before the Reformation. 
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His shrine, whose sumptuous adornments “made even 
gold look mean,” was a magnet which drew the Canter- 
bury pilgrims to his cathedral. But the shrine has van- 
ished, as has also the silver statue of the Virgin—“ Our 
Lady of the Undercroft ”—which stood in the crypt where 
he was first buried. The only memorial of Becket’s 
murder now existing in sculpture in the church is a panel 
above the south porch, portraying the altar of his martyr- 
dom with a sword lying in front of it. At the same porch, 
as Erasmus tells us, statues of his murderers, long since 
removed, were set up as warnings. 

In the Norman Cathedrals of Norwich, Rochester, 
Peterborough, early Winchester, Ely, Durham, and other 
kindred buildings, the heavy architecture was severely 
plain (except at the entrance arches), or laboriously 
covered with bands, diapering, or wavy and zigzag mold- 
ings. In Peterborough is preserved a monumental stone 
or altar of very early workmanship, carved along the sides, 
with robed figures, holding books or palm branches in their 
hands. These have been thought to commemorate cer- 
tain monks of Peterborough, slaughtered with their abbot 
Hedda, by the Danes, in 870, though other critics consider 
them representations of the Saviour and apostles. Sculp- 
tured gravestones of great antiquity have been found in 
Peterborough, and may be studied in connection with those 
in the cloisters of Westminster, with others brought from 
Old Sarum, with the coffin-lid of St. Remigius at Lincoln, 
and with the interesting effigy of St. Wulstan, cut at full 
length on his tombstone in Worcester. 


As Norman skill increased, adornment advanced ; es- 
19 
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pecially in large doorways, such as the priors’ doors at Ely 
and Durham, in the band of Norman reliefs from the days 
of Bishop Remigius on Lincoln Cathedral, and in the capi- 
tals of columns, where birds and beasts, or spirited figures, 
mixed with the leafage. The hollow-eyed bronze head 
which served as knocker to the sanctuary of Durham is 
of this period. In the Galilee Chapel of Durham, built by 
Hugh de Puiset (1153-1195), transition-Norman work is 
exemplified. Bishop Hugh had a kindly heart for the 
women of his day, and admitted them into his Galilee, to 
give them the privileges of the Church, from which St. 
Cuthbert, the woman-hater, had excluded them. 

The Early English style was practically inaugurated by 
St. Hugh, of Lincoln, whose episcopate lasted from 1186 to 
1200. Foliage of exceeding beauty enriches his archi- 
tecture. A statue of St. Hugh stands on a turret of Lin- 
coln Cathedral. On buttresses and corbels appear some 
of the grotesque creatures popular in medizval fancy. 
The Devil of Lincaln is supposed to be gazing over the 
church with sore and envious heart. Fine Early English 
sculptures (now restored) may be admired in the Lady 
Chapel and transept of Worcester Cathedral, and in cer- 
tain chapels of Winchester. 

Decorated portals and facades were not such promi- 
nent features in the cathedrals of England as in those of 
France, though we see very ancient statues of a king and 
queen—probably Henry II and Queen Margaret—similar 
to the tall figures of Merovingian royalty, between the 
columns of the west door of Rochester Cathedral. But 
when Wells Cathedral was rebuilt by Bishop Jocelin (1206- 
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1242), its western front was made a shrine and gallery of 
hundreds of statues, presenting the history of Redemption, 
from the Creation onward, in images and medallions, with 
the Last Judgment in high relief, and Christ in majesty 
presiding over all. Colossal kings, queens, and _ ecclesi- 
astics, in medieval costume, together with the twelve 
apostles and the great missionaries to England, St. Paul, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and Augustin of Canterbury, stood 
in niches. These works preceded, or were contemporary 
with, the revival of plastic art in Italy under the Pisani, 
Though completed before the enlightenments of science 
and anatomy, their sentiment was grand and pure, their 
heads often noble, their draperies severe but well-ar- 
ranged. Flaxman specially commends the Creation of 
Eve and Death of Abel as the best of the medallions. 
The crowned statue of King Stephen, stern and simple, 
should also be particularly noticed. 

The facades of Peterborough the Proud, with triple 
arches, and figures of apostles, saints, and kings; of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, too screenlike in richness; of Lincoln, 
Lichfield, and Exeter, later in date, but profusely peopled 
in stone, illustrate how the power of grouping and compo- 
sition developed among English sculptors. Most of these 
cathedral fronts, after being dilapidated and injured, were 
effectively restored under Sir Gilbert Scott. On Salisbury 
facade the modern statues are entirely by Redfern, to 
whom many churches owe their best revived sculptures. 

The transept of the nine altars at Durham, with the 
beautifully carved capitals of its columns, and the sculp- 
tures round the circular openings of its roof, will well re- 
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pay attentive study. Forty-five figures of angels, cut in 
Lincoln stone, in very free and vigorous style, are high in 
the spandrils of the arches of the Angel Choir at Lincoln. 
They bear musical instruments, scrolls, censers, or the 
thorns and spear of the Passion. Excellent descriptions 
and explanations of their arrangement, by Mr. C. R. Cock- 
erell, have been published. Reliefs of censing angels, of 
the same period, are in the transepts of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The thirteenth century was indeed a fertile era of Eng- 
lish sculpture. Henry III, who came to the throne in 
1216, was enthusiastic in promoting it, encouraging native 
talent as well as importing foreign artists. Salisbury 
Cathedral, rivaling Amiens in the perfection of its Gothic, 
was erected ; new chapter houses, rich in the best symbolic 
sculptures of the age, began to be added, as at West- 
minster, to the most important foundations; Lincoln and 
Durham were, as we have seen, enlarged; and West- 
minster Abbey was. entirely and splendidly rebuilt. This 
was done, as Henry declared, in honor of Edward the Con- 
fessor, whose Translation Day was decreed to be the chief 
feast of the abbey. At his chapel altar, on either side of 
his shrine, were statues of the Confessor and of St. John. 
Other statues in stone stood high among the pillars; and 
costly offerings were presented to the altar, among which 
Dart specifies a statue of the Virgin Mary, “ with emeralds 
and rubies glittering on her head.’” The chapel was made 
the favorite burial place of English royalty, for all kings 
desired to rest near St. Edward’s sacred bones. 


Thus we are introduced to the sepulchral monuments 
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and effigies of England—a subject worthy of a separate 
volume, which ought to include monumental brasses. Art 
had already honored dead crusaders, knights templars, and 
ecclesiastics. Not only the Purbeck marble so popular in 
that day, but coarser stone and wood, had been employed 
for such memorial purposes. The first wooden statue is 
that of the son of the Conqueror, Robert Courthose, Duke 
of Normandy (died 1134), fashioned in Irish oak, gilded 
and colored for his altar tomb in Gloucester Cathedral. 
Another celebrated statue of wood is that of William de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, overlaid with plates of gilded 
copper, with belt and shield very elegantly enameled. 
The knightly form of William of Longspee, Earl of Salis- 
bury, is rendered in stone on an altar of wood. Earliest 
of all royal effigies in any English cathedral is the figure of 
King John (died 1216) lying in stately robes in Worcester, 
with hand holding the scepter. This initiates royal por- 
traiture in its open eyes, long hair, and naturalistic beard 
and mustache. The sepulchre of Bishop Hugh, of North- 
wold, in the Cathedral of Ely, not only bears the portrait 
effigy of the bishop, but gives in its smaller sculptures 
representations of St. Etheldreda, and the legend of King 
Edmund the Martyr. Among the first examples of the 
lofty canopied monuments soon brought into favor is that 
of Bishop Walter de Grey (1215-1255), in York Cathedral. 
The canopied tomb of Bishop Bridport (died 1216), in Salis- 
bury, with its reliefs delineating the bishop’s whole history, 
is also of peculiar interest. 

But by far the most distinguished tombs of thirteenth- 


century sculpture are those of Henry III and Queen Ele- 
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anor in Westminster Abbey. Though Henry’s tomb was 
constructed in Italian style, by “ Peter the Roman,” with 
porphyry, jasper, serpentine marble, precious mosaics, and 
glittering stones, yet the recumbent statue in gilt bronze, 
as well as the effigy of Queen Eleanor, was cast by Wil- 
liam Torel, citizen of London. The king is draped in a 
mantle, and his features are finely modeled; but the 
statue of Queen Eleanor is superior as a work of art, with 
the graceful flow of its long lines, and its crowned majestic 
head in ideal placidity on the gilded armorial cushions. 
Other remarkable tombs of the family of Henry III are 
those of Henry’s son, Edmund Crouchback (died 1296), with 
his wife, the Countess Aveline, (died 1273), and of Aylmer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. The statue of Aveline, 
beautiful in its simple dignity, is in folded robe and gor- 
get. Edmund and Aylmer repose under magnificent 
Gothic canopies. Figures of ten crusaders were sculp- 
tured at the base of Edmund’s monument; and at the 
head of Aylmer’s effigy two angels were represented, to 
conduct his soul to heaven. All these latter tombs were 
copiously embellished with enameled heraldry, and shone 
with color and decorations. , 

Though Henry III was so sumptuously commemorated, 
the tomb of Edward I is excessively plain, and bears no 
effigy whatever. All mortuary splendors were lavished on 
his father and on his wife. The queen was honored with a 
new variety of art in the nine Crosses raised to mark the 
places where her funeral procession rested on its way from 
Lincoln to Westminster. These were enriched with Statues 


and other sculptures, as in Charing Cross (now reproduced) 
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ascribed to Richard of Crundale and Alexander of Abing- 
don. Fine Eleanor Crosses are still to be found at Wal- 
tham and Northampton. 

The Decorated style of architecture, belonging to the 
reigns of Edward II and Edward III (1307-1377), was 
characterized by a wealth of ornamentation. Window 
tracery was introduced, and all parts of the churches, 
whether in stone or wood, were adorned with carved 
foliage, reliefs, and statues—often painted or gilded— 
showing the influence of Continental example. The nave 
and chapter house of York Cathedral were built, and 
admirably enriched with sculpture. The west front of 
Lichfield, the nave and screenlike facade of Exeter, with 
its many statues of saints and kings, and the prior’s door 
and cloisters of Norwich, with their singular bosses, were 
elaborately executed. Any adequate list of these and sim- 
ilar interesting works would be far too long for inser- 
tion. Easter sepulchres appeared, as in Lincoln Cathedral, 
enwreathed with marble foliage, with the three Marys in 
adoration, and figures of Roman soldiers sleeping in the 
foreground. The octagon of Ely, with the capitals of its 
shafts sculptured with scenes from the life of St. Ethel- 
dreda, is referable to about 1340, together with the beauti- 
ful door of the chapter house of Rochester Cathedral, in 
the sides of which stand the personifications of the Chris- 
tian Church triumphant, and of the Jewish Church blind- 
fold and leaning on a reed. Both of these were originally 
female figures. Soon followed the Percy Shrine, so lofty 
and graceful, in Beverley Minster. Its shields bear the 
family arms, but its monumental effigies have vanished. 
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At its summit the statue of the Saviour is still seated, 
holding a soul in his robe. The mutilated angels below 
are supposed to have carried the instruments of the Pas- 
sion. 

The Minstrels’ Gallery of Exeter Cathedral—which may 
be regarded as a representative minstrels’ gallery—illus- 
trates still further the sculpture of the Decorated period. 
Being intended for music at festivals or state receptions, it 
was adorned, along the front, with a row of angels, about 
three feet high, standing under twelve pointed niches, 
playing on musical instruments. Corbeled heads below 
are said to portray King Edward III and Queen Philippa. 
The miserere seats in the choir-stalls of Exeter—the ear- 
liest mdsereres in the kingdom—with carvings of knights, 
mermaids, and grotesque beasts, should also be noticed 
and compared with those of Lincoln, Norwich, and West- 
minster, or with the oaken stalls of Winchester Cathedral. 
Artistic wood-carving long retained its excellence, and 
continued to be practiced through the development of 
both the Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 

Episcopal thrones and altar screens, as in Durham, Exe- 
ter, and Lincoln, added their magnificence to fourteenth- 
century architecture. We see in Durham the fine throne 
of Bishop Hatfield, and the Neville screen whose niches 
were filled with sculptured figures. The screen in Canter- 
bury, and the Beaufort and Fox screen in Winchester 
(carefully restored), as well as the screen so interesting in 
its historical reliefs in the Abbey chapel of Edward the 
Confessor, belong to the fifteenth century. Below the 


organ, in Lincoln Cathedral, is the former Rood screen, 
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over whose heavily gilded carvings rose the image of 
Christ on the cross, with statues of his Mother and of St. 
John beside him. These Rood screens, of which the most 
famous was in Durham, were prominent and effective 
features of ancient cathedral choirs. 

The canopied tombs of Edward II and Edward III be- 
fitted the age. Edward II was buried in Gloucester, and 
his stately shrine and effigy were piously revered. Ed- 
ward III and his queen, Philippa of Hainault, rest in 
Westminster Abbey, with portrait statues to represent 
them. The king is venerably bearded; the stout queen 
wears the ugliest of Flemish headdresses. Their sarcoph- 
agi were once surrounded by many statuettes of their 
children and royal relatives. Very few of these figures 
are now left. The little William of Windsor and Blanche 
of the Tower lie in miniature alabaster effigies on their 
small altar tomb. The monument of the Black Prince 
(died 1376) is in Canterbury Cathedral, with its brazen 
effigy in imitative chain mail armor—the head faithful to 
the Plantagenet type. At the feet a leopard is sculptured. 

The double monument of Richard II and Anne of Bo- 
hemia, his wife, in the chapel of Edward the Confessor, 
brings us to the close of the Plantagenet line. Their 
metal statues, with heads pillowed together, but despoiled 
of the hands which affectionately clasped each other, were 
the work of Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, copper- 
smiths of London. All these Plantagenet effigies are re- 
cumbent—the arms straightened to the sides, or hands de- 
votionally folded. The women are modeled in drapery 
simple as a nun’s garb; as in the figure of Elinor de 
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Bohun (died 1399) under her triple canopy. Of the same 
character is the beautiful female statue in Chichester Ca- 
thedral, with head supported by angels, supposed to por- 
tray either a Lady Arundel or an unknown abbess. Nor 
must we forget the effigy of William of Wykeham, the wise 
bishop, and promoter of Gothic architecture, whose 
marble form sleeps “in courtly comeliness” and fully 
carved vestments, with remains of color on his tomb, in 
Winchester. Two angels hold its pillow, and three 
statuettes of monks are crouched in prayer at its feet. 
The head is most natural in expression, and the veined and 
wrinkled hands are true to the life. 

Passing to the house of Lancaster, we must seek the 
tomb and effigy of Henry IV at Canterbury. But Henry 
V is inseparably connected with Westminster Abbey, not 
only in his elaborate tomb, with its statues of the founders 
of the abbey, but in his oaken effigy, from which the 
silver plating and silver head were stolen, and in his splen- 
did chantry, resembling in front the form of the letter H, 
with canopies and niches filled with statues, and with 
sculptured arch, representing on its north face the coro- 
nation of Henry V, and on its south face the same king, in 
armor, on horseback, riding furiously onward with his com- 
panions. This is one of the three works which Flaxman 
specifies as most remarkable and characteristic in the 
reign of Henry VI; the other two being the statues, on 
All-Souls College, Oxford, of King Henry VI and Arch- 
bishop Chichely, with a bas-relief of the Resurrection be- 
tween them; and the monument in St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick, of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
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died in 1439. This statue of the Earl of Warwick, with 
noble head, well-finished hands, and finely rendered details 
of armor, was cast by William Austen, of London. Round 
its pedestal are gilt-bronze statuettes of mourners in 
niches. 

The Chapel of Henry VII in Westminster Abbey, mag- 
nificently constructed under that monarch to replace the 
Lady Chapel of Henry III, is peopled with figures of 
angels, martyrs, and doctors of the Church, with their re- 
spective emblems, high along the walls, and surmounting 
the altars. Some of these may have come down from the 
former Lady Chapel, but most of them were fashioned by 
the artists of that age. They are grand and impressive in 
the aggregate, but, taken singly, seldom equal their prede- 
cessors of the Decorated period. Sculpture was dete- 
riorating ; and when the Italian Pietro Torrigiano intro- 
duced the Renaissance into England, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, he was munificently patronized. He 
made a realistic bronze portrait effigy, with wonderfully 
modeled hands, of the aged Margaret of Richmond, mother 
of Henry VII; and in 1519 completed Henry VII’s own 
splendid monument, in polished black marble and gilt- 
bronze, placed just beyond the high altar and statue of 
the Virgin in the center of the chapel, with figures of the 
king and his wife recumbent on the double sarcophagus, 
upraising their hands in prayer. Their crowns have been 
stolen, but their heads are strong and lifelike, and their 
royally gilded mantles wrap them in dignified drapery. 
Both statues are admirably cast. The charming child- 
angels at the east end of the sarcophagus, holding the 
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armorial shield, are so gracefully poised as to seem ready 
for sudden flight. 

Though Henry VIII was opposed to images on general 
principles, and overthrew the statues of the past, yet he 
contracted with Torrigiano for a monument to himself and 
his queen which should far eclipse that of Henry VII, not 
only in its effigies, but in figures of twenty angels, fourteen 
prophets, twelve apostles, and four Cardinal Virtues. 
This work, however, was never accomplished.  Torri- 
giano’s career was cut short by the Spanish Inquisition, 
and the chapel and tomb of Henry VII remained unri- 
valed. 

This beautiful chapel of the Abbey, with its superb 
brass screen, sculptured roses and heraldry, knightly ban- 
ners, lacelike tracery, and marvelous fan-vaulted ceiling, 
is rich in storied monuments. In its south aisle reposes 
the statue of Mary, Queen of Scots, with coifed head and 
delicate face rising out of a sculptured ruff, and with the 
Lion of Scotland at her feet. Very near her lie Margaret, 
Countess of LennoX, and Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond. In the north aisle Queen Elizabeth is ibiciete We 
behold her aged but imposing figure, robed, and sculptured 
at full length, underneath a towering canopy, on a slab 
upborne by lions. She is the last English sovereign hon- 
ored with such a tomb. 

English sculpture did not flourish during the Eliza- 
bethan and immediately succeeding periods, the minds of 
men at that epoch having neither leisure nor genius for 
art. But we nevertheless find many noteworthy tombs— 
particularly those, in Westminster Abbey, of the wife and 
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Westminster Abbey. 
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daughter of the celebrated statesman Lord Burleigh, re- 
posing in effigy under a lofty memorial structure, in the 
top of which Lord Burleigh himself is seen in stone; and 
of Lord and Lady Norris, recumbent under their cata- 
falque, round which kneel their six sons, represented as in 
full armor; crowning the canopy is a small Goddess of 
Fame, which prefigured the immense allegorical personifica- 
tions that should encumber future sepulchres. The monu- 
ment of Sir Francis Vere, Elizabeth’s noble officer, shows 
the figure of the soldier lying low beneath a slab of black 
marble which bears his armor and weapons. The slab is 
carried by four kneeling knights, admirably conceived and 
executed. This tomb is the last example of the Gothic 
style. 

Curious changes in sepulchral sculpture were gradually 
made. Their progress is amply and strikingly illustrated 
in Westminster Abbey, though it is not here possible to 
refer at_any length to single instances; for, as Sir Gilbert 
Scott catalogued, even in 1860, “sixty-two recumbent 
life-size statues, fifty-eight ‘portrait statues, ninety-three 
busts or medallions, and two hundred and four allegorical 
statues,” it is evident that only detailed accounts of the 
abbey can describe them, But the most casual visitor can 
see how the monumental figures rise to their feet, sit in 
their chairs, stand erect, brandish their swords, weep mar- 
ble tears, confront skeletons, declaim speeches, take the 
wreaths of victory, receive the homage of Neptune and 
Britannia, and are applauded by all the Virtues. 

Nicholas Stone (1586-1647), a sculptor high in favor 
with King Charles I, appears to have formed the connect- 
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ing link between the old and new sepulchral styles. He 
was born near Exeter, applied himself to building as well 
as to sculpture, and was often under the direction of the 
classic architect Inigo Jones. Stone’s tomb statue of Sir 
George Holles, in Westminster Abbey, stands upright in 
Roman dress, with the battle of Nieuport depicted below 
it in illustrative reliefs. His monument to Sir George Vil- 
liers and wife, parents of the Duke of Buckingham, is har- 
monious and solemn; but over the recumbent effigy of the 
Duke of Buckingham himself Fame blows her trumpet 
with might and main, while Mars, Neptune, Minerva, and 
Beneficence weep for the dead. Though Nicholas Stone 
was the leading artist of his age in England, the bronze 
equestrian statue of his patron Charles I, at Charing Cross, 
was not intrusted to him, but was executed by the French 
sculptor Herbert Le Sceur. 

Caius Gabriel Cibber, of Denmark (1630-1700), and 
Grinling Gibbons, of Holland (1648-1721), flourished at 
the close of the seventeenth century. Cibber came to Lon- 
don about 1660, and excited much admiration, being en- 
gaged at the Royal Exchange, and on the reliefs of the 
Monument. His decorative sculptures and some figures 
may still be seen at Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire; but his most celebrated statues are the Rav- 
ing and Melancholy Madness, spoken of in his own day as 
’ made for Bethlehem 
Hospital. Gibbons, whom some authorities consider an 


“great Cibber’s brainless brothers,’ 


Englishman and not a Dutchman, was eminent as a carver 
in wood, and was employed by Charles II at Windsor 
Castle. He ornamented the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
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the altar of St. James Church, and screens and friezes in 
Oxford and Cambridge, with much elegance; and has left 
exquisite carvings in Chatsworth and other houses of the 
nobility. Horace Walpole declared that he gave to wood 
the airy lightness of natural flowers. The font of St. 
James Church, and the monument of Mrs. Mary Beaufoy, 
in Westminster Abbey, are examples of his few works in 
stone; while the royal statues of Charles II and of James 
II, in Roman armor, show his designs in bronze, 

Gibbons was succeeded by Francis Bird, sculptor of the 
original Queen Anne statue before St. Paul’s Cathedral, of 
the apostles within the cathedral, and of the pedimental 
relief of St. Paul’s Conversion. His memory is unfortu- 
nately associated with the elaborate tomb in Westminster 
Abbey on which is the effigy of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
represented, as Addison described in The Spectator, by 
“the figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and 
reposing himself on a cushion under a canopy of state.” 
The statue of John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, with his 
allegorical attendants, is scarcely less absurd; as is like- 
wise the figure of Grabe, the Oriental scholar, sitting on 
his own coffin. But the far better statue of Dr. Busby, 
the typical schoolmaster, who died in 1695, proves that 
Bird, with all his artificiality, was not destitute of ability. 

Through more than half of the eighteenth century for- 
eign sculptors held the highest place in English plastic 
art. Among these, Louis Fran¢ois Roubiliac (1695-1762), 
born at Lyons, and pupil of Coustou, was most skillful 
and most famous, settling in London about 1720, and re- 
ceiving many public and private commissions. Statues of 
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Sir Isaac Newton and of George I, by him, together with 
a series of busts, are in Trinity College, Cambridge. But 
his present reputation rests chiefly on his monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, where his first success was the tomb 
of the Duke of Argyll, whose effigy lies before a pyramid 
on which the Muse of History writes his name, while Elo- 
quence declaims the universal grief at his loss. This fig- 
ure of Eloquence is very lifelike and expressive, as was 
often the case with Roubiliac’s single statues. He worked 
swiftly and forcibly, with a talent for animated and effect- 
ive pose which was apt to be exaggerated into the theat- 
rical style of Bernini, as in the well-known monument of 
Lady Nightingale, where a grim skeleton, anatomically 
modeled, flings his dart at the dying lady whom her hus- 
band vainly seeks to shield. The same conceit of a skele- 
ton is introduced on the tomb of General Hargrave. In 
common with the other sculptors of the period, Roubiliac 
aimed at realistic portraiture of his subjects, even render- 
ing the scars of smallpox in the marble, as in the case of 
Admiral Warren, to increase the fidelity of the likeness. 
His last statue in the abbey was that of Handel, in the 
south transept. The great composer stands with the open 
score of the Messiah before him, and an organ in the back- 
ground. The enormous Tyrrell cenotaph, with its naked 
admiral, ascending to a heaven whose sculptured clouds 
resembled oyster shells, was the grotesque creation of Na- 
thaniel Read, Roubiliac’s pupil. 

Scheemakers (1691-1773) and Rysbrack (1694-1770) 
were Flemish sculptors resident in England, who helped to 
immortalize Westminster Abbey's illustrious dead. One of 
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Scheemakers’s most pretentious and most admired figures 
was the life-size statue of the Duke of Albemarle in the 
Chapel of Henry VII. Another most curious memorial is 
that of Admiral Watson, conqueror of Calcutta, who ap- 
pears in a Roman toga, with the city of Calcutta imploring 
his mercy on one side, and a chained Hindoo on the other. 
,Among Scheemakers’s best works are the bust of Dryden, 
and the monument to Shakespeare, raised by public sub- 
scription in 1740. Rysbrack left statues of George II, of 
John Locke, and others; several large tombs with allegor- 
ical figures; and graphic medallions and busts. His most 
pleasing monument is that of Sir Isaac Newton. The fig- 
ure of Newton reclines on a sarcophagus, gazing at two 
Cupids holding a scroll. Astronomy, personified as a 
woman, is seated on a globe. 

Joseph Wilton (1722-1803) studied in youth under 
Delvaux, master of Scheemakers, and executed his sepul- 
chral works in similar style: as in the monument of Dr. 
Stephen Hales, mourned by Religion and Botany; in the 
highly applauded tomb of Earl Mountrath; and especially 
in the colossal monument to General Wolfe, at which 
modern Art must smile. 

Joseph Nollekens (1737-1823), born in London of for- 
eign parents, was pupil of Scheemakers in childhood, but 
pursued his later education in Rome. ‘Though ridiculed 
by his contemporaries as parsimonious and illiterate, he 
enjoyed the favor of King George III, and acquired a for- 
tune by his clever portrait busts and medallions. A me- 
dallion of the poet Goldsmith, from his hand, is in West- 
_minster Abbey, where we also find his prodigious tomb of 
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Admiral Rodney’s three captains, to whose medallions a 
sculptured Neptune on a marble sea-horse is pointing. 

Thomas Banks (1735-1805) was the son of an architect 
of Lambeth, and the pioneer of English ideal sculpture. 
Seven years’ study in Rome enriched his imagination and 
improved his style. He executed some good bas-reliefs, 
which Flaxman warmly praised. His masterpiece in mar- 
ble was the historic group of Caractacus before Claudius. 
His best-known monument is the tomb of Sir Eyre Coote 
in Westminster Abbey, which, though huge and inartistic 
in general effect, includes a well-modeled figure of a Mah- 
ratta captive. 

John Bacon (1740-1799) laid the solid foundation of 
English portrait sculpture, and was liberally patronized in 
his generation. His abilities can be judged by his statues 
of Dr. Johnson and John Howard in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
by other statues in Oxford and Cambridge, by medallions 
in Westminster Abbey, and, on a much more extensive 
scale, by his monument, thirty-three feet high, to William 
Pitt, Lord Chatham, with its varied female figures of 
Britannia and the Virtues, and its statue of Lord Chatham 
as an orator in parliamentary debate. Bacon was also suc- 
cessful in mythological subjects. 

Thomas Campbell, of Glasgow (1790-1858), was like- 
wise honored with many commissions. His works remain 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in Westminster Abbey, and at 
Chatsworth. His bronze statue of Lord Bentinck stands 
in Cavendish Square. 

Mrs. Anne Seymour Damer (1748-1828), pupil of the 
Italian Ceracchi, was a handsome English sculptress of 
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slight talent though of great enthusiasm, who executed 
many busts of distinguished men and women. Ardor and 
ambition led her to undertake not only a bust of Nelson, 
but a colossal statue of George III, now in Edinburgh. 
Her personal fascinations, as Horace Walpole testifies, 
proved as attractive as her art. Napoleon himself prom- 
ised to sit to her, had not his destiny interfered. Her 
statue is still at the door of the sculpture room of the 
British Museum. 

But none of these preceding artists so advanced the 
cause of British sculpture as did John Flaxman, born at 
York, in 1755. His father was a modeler in plaster, and 
the son thus inherited a natural taste for design. He won 
the silver medal of the Royal Academy in 1770; and on 
account of his youthful promise was engaged in 1775 by 
Josiah Wedgwood, his lifelong friend, as modeler for the 
artistic Wedgwood pottery with which all collectors are 
familiar. This position he retained for twelve years, and 
thus trained himself in the technique of the beautiful 
bas-reliefs for which he soon became famous. His 
sepulchral reliefs are known to all students of sculp- 
ture; especially the monument, in Gloucester Cathedral, to 
Mrs. Morley and her young child, lost at sea, and the 
later monument to Mrs. Baring, in Micheldever Church, 
illustrating the Lord’s Prayer, with a grace, simplicity, and 
felicity of grouping seldom equaled. This power of com- 
position was one of Flaxman’s conspicuous gifts, exhibit- 
ing itself chiefly in sculptural delineation, which gives us 
in the marble some approximation to the masterly work- 
manship of his outline designs to Homer, Hesiod, A‘schy- 
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lus, and Dante, produced during his residence in Rome. 
For Flaxman, shortly after his early and happy marriage 
in 1782, departed for Rome, to spend two years which 
were prolonged to seven. The study of Greek form de- 
lighted and directed him. His inborn correctness of taste 
and cultivated breadth of style avoided the extravagances 
of contemporary French artists who followed the antique. 
We observe his rhythm of line in such classic reliefs as 
Mercury conveying Pandora to Earth. 

While in Rome he occupied himself with the ideal 
pieces of The Fury of Athamas, and Cephalas and Aurora; 
but sent home a few designs for monuments, including the 
small but interesting memorial to the poet Collins in 
Chichester Cathedral. On his return to England commis- 
sions for much larger monuments awaited him; but works 
in the grand funereal style were not adapted to his genius. 
The tomb of Lord Mansfield, and others in Westminster 
Abbey, are heavy and complicated, and show that even 
Flaxman, in this variety of sculpture, bowed himself to the 
yoke of mythology and allegory. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
displays three of his monuments. We see his statue of 
Lord Nelson, leaning on an anchor. Figures of two boyish 
sailors look with eager admiration at the hero to whom 
Britannia points. Earl Howe in marble is likewise attended 
by Britannia, and watched by the British Lion, to whom the 
sculptor seemed most patriotically attached. He longed to 
erect a Britannia two hundred feet high, in honor of his 
country’s naval victories. 

Though Flaxman was peculiarly happy in reliefs, his 
ideal works in the round were not less noble in conception, 
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Best of these is the St. Michael overcoming Satan, at Pet- 
worth. He did not undertake mere portrait busts, but has 
left memorable statues, as in the Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Marquis of Hastings in Cal- 
cutta, the bronze Pitt and Sir John Moore ‘in Glasgow, 
and the gracefully draped Burns in Edinburgh. The ad- 
mirable Shield of Achilles proves how well his designs were 
suited for reproduction in gold and silver. His last public 
works were the statue of Comedy for Covent Garden 
Theater, the plans for the friezes of its front, and drawings 
for the exterior adornment of Buckingham Palace. 

Flaxman was appointed Professor of Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy in 1810, and was not only the leading 
instructor of his department in his own generation, but 
has long continued the office in his published Lectures on 
Sculpture. The same purity, simplicity, and elevation of 
thought which characterized him as an artist marked him 
as aman. Though he did not force himself to the front 
of his age, he left a deep and lasting impress upon Eng- 
lish sculpture. He died December 7, 1826, in his seventy- 
second year. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SCULPTORS AND SCULPTURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


In the history of Art the first thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century are already antiquity, for the spirit of the 
age has laid its transforming finger on the style which then 
prevailed. During that period Canova and Flaxman died, 
and Thorwaldsen was in the zenith of his fame. But as 
each great sculptor chisels the steps upon which posterity 
may mount, so we must appropriately begin the century’s 
record by a review of Bertel Thorwaldsen’s life, and some 
enumeration of his works. 

Born in Copenhagen, November 19, 1770, his humble 
origin, as the son of .a,wood-carver and a peasant girl, 
gave little hope of future distinction. Since that distinc- 
tion has been attained, it is asserted that his pedigree may 
be traced back to the earliest Danish kings. But though 
he looked as if the sea-kings might be his ancestors, yet 
such descent did much less to make a sculptor of him than 
did his inheritance of, his artisan father’s ability in wood- 
carving; for the art of the carver was for centuries fol- 
lowed as a profitable trade in the forests and seaports of 
the North, where architecture and decoration were of 


wood. 
(436) 
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The young Thorwaldsen, however, showed such un- 
usual talent that he was entered, at the age of eleven, 
asa student in the Copenhagen Academy of Arts, where 
the instruction was of course based upon classic principles. 
There were in that region no impulses toward a natural- 
istic or realistic school of sculpture. Denmark was but a 
cold “ peninsula of sand hills,” whose inhabitants scarcely 
allowed a nude hand or foot, much less a body, to escape 
from swathing envelopes of fur. Neither had Thorwald- 
sen as a boy any literary culture to stimulate his imagina- 
tion. But the Greek instinct was in him; and in 1793 he 
gained the grand prize of the academy, which enabled him 
to travel, and to complete his education in Italy. 

There a new world dazzled him. When he set foot in 
Rome, in 1797, he felt it to be the opening date in all his 
life’s history. “I was born,” he used to say, “on the 8th 
of March, 1797. Before that,day I did not existe ets 
although Rome’s resident artists acknowledged that a new 
star was rising, and Canova himself commended his rival, 
Thorwaldsen’s efforts were not at first successful. But the 
Greek ideal imbued his whole nature; and his large statue 
of Jason was at last ordered for three hundred pounds 
sterling, by Mr. Hope, an English banker. Thus his good 
fortune began; and his ardent study of the antique bore 
riper fruit in such beautiful bas-reliefs as Night and Morn- 
ing, The Abduction of Briseus, Achilles and Priam, Love 
Victorious, or the Psyche series; and such charming statues 
as the noble Mercury, Adonis, Cupid and Psyche looking 
together into the cup of Immortality, Mars, thevihree 
Graces, Ganymede, Hebe, Hope, and Venus. 
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The loveliness of these figures is serene. Passion does 
not agitate them, and their purity and simplicity of line 
are obvious. In later years Thorwaldsen’s practice in this 
particular sometimes ran into hardness. Rome rejoiced in 
a sculptor whom the gods of Greece seemed to have looked 
upon, and who in his turn was able to evoke the gods 
again. The Academy of St. Luke, of which he finally be- 
came president, elected him to membership; Prince Louis 
of Bavaria was his active. patron; and the King of Den- 
mark knighted him, and desired his return to his native 
land. But work in Rome was pressing. Napoleon was ex- 
pected, and in anticipation of his arrival Thorwaldsen was 
employed, in 1812, to execute a frieze for the hali of the 
Quirinal Palace. The sculptor took the Triumph of Alex- 
ander as his theme; for to Thorwaldsen Napoleon was 
always a hero, and a fitting subject for art. Many more 
commissions followed, with several years of delay in Italy, 
during which Thorwaldsen was in charge of the restoration 
of the A°gina marbles. Their archaic formalism infused 
an element of severity:into his own style. 

But in 1819 he repaired to Copenhagen, where an ova- 
tion greeted his appearance. His work was eagerly sought 
after throughout Europe. From Lucerne he was asked to 
design the monument to the soldiers of the Swiss Guard 
who had been faithful unto death at the Tuileries in 1792. 
The Dying Lion, in the green grotto of Lucerne, which he 
chose for the monument, is familiar to travelers. The 
picturesque environment contributes to the result of the 
conception, ‘The sculptor’s genius was so versatile. that 


many of his modern portrait statues, in the costume of the 
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age, proved to be excellent ; as did also the busts of Byron 
and Walter Scott, the statue of the Princess Baryatinska, 
the Gutenberg at Mainz, and the equestrian statues of 
Maximilian I at Munich, and of Prince Poniatowski. His 
monument to Pope Pius VII, in St. Peter’s at Rome, is an 
impressive seated figure of the Pope, attended by Wis- 
dom and Prudence, and the Genii of Time and History. 
Thiele, who has so ably written Thorwaldsen’s life, credits 
him with over two hundred and sixty completed works ; 
and even a greater number of statues, bas-reliefs, and 
models are shown in the Museum of Copenhagen. 

In the Frue Kirche at Copenhagen his chief religious 
sculptures are preserved. At the altar we find his colossal 
Christ, with the twelve apostles near him, like dignified 
Greek philosophers, Saints Peter and Paul being the best. 
The figure of Christ is somewhat academic, yet grandly 
reverent; the face is solemn and beautiful. As the master 
mused over it, he exclaimed, “ Yes, he must be erect, with 
arms extended, so as to signify the all-embracing Love!” 
A symbolic marble Angel of Baptism, holding a shell-like 
font, kneels in the church, which also contains The Guar- 
dian Angel, The Lord’s Supper, and other reliefs. 

Though Thorwaldsen dearly loved his Roman studio, 
his natural home was in Copenhagen, and there he ended 
his days. Devoted friends had prepared for him a summer 
studio, and sought in every way to make him happy and 
content. A large museum was built to his honor in Copen- 
hagen, about 1840, not only to contain his marbles and 
models, but to receive his mortal remains ; for in its center 


he lies buried, surrounded by his own works. On the 24th 
20 
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of March, 1844, he was engaged in molding a bust of Luther 
in clay. Leaving this to join his friends at dinner, he ac- 
companied them in the evening to the theater, where he 
was taken ill, and almost immediately died. The bust of 
Luther is kept under glass, as his hand left it. 

Johann Heinrich Dannecker, of Stuttgart (1758-1841), 
preceded Thorwaldsen in years, but was far less original 
in genius. Obscure in birth, he obtained his art education 
through many privations; but after his Roman studies he 
exhibited so much grace and correctness of style that he 
was soon offered the directorship of the Academy of Stutt- 
gart. His many busts of poets and princes were lifelike 
and delicately expressive, especially his well-known bust 
of Schiller. But his most celebrated work was the 
Ariadne, now at Frankfort—a figure larger than life, 
seated, or rather reclined, on the back of a panther. ‘ Her 
left arm rests on the head of the animal, and the hand 
supports the drapery which appears to have just dropped 
from her limbs. Her head (and her nose) turns a little up- 
ward, and vine leavts are twined in her tresses.” This 
statue is displayed in a room suffused with rosy light. All 
are struck with the attractive flow of its lines, and its easy 
pose; but it is not so refined in form or features as the 
Greek Ariadne, and the panther is an anomalous beast. 
Neither is the block of marble from which it was chiseled 
perfect, as it: should have been. 

Johann Gottfried Schadow (1764-1850), court sculptor 
of Berlin, was a contemporary of Dannecker and Thor- 
waldsen, and one of the foundation pillars of the plastic 


school of Germany. The heroic subjects intrusted to him 


FREDERICK THE GREAT (dy 


Rauch). 
Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
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were simply and truthfully executed. His stately Quad- 
riga of Victory is over the Brandenburg Gate at Berlin. 
Schadow was director of the Berlin Academy, and an au- 
thoritative writer on art. His pupil, Emil Wolff, was distin- 
guished not only in his own country but at Rome. Fred- 
erick Tieck (1776-1851) was a follower of Schadow, and 
adorned the Theater of Berlin with mythological groups 
and reliefs. His military statues and portrait busts were 
numerous and popular. 

But his friend Christian Daniel Rauch (1777-1857) 
achieved still higher distinction. His is the place of honor 
among the German sculptors of this century. Like other 
able artists, Rauch studied for several years at Rome. 
The nobility and naturalness of his work, and his peculiar 
style of treatment, which, though elevated and beautiful, 
is not at all romantic, are well illustrated in the sepulchral 
monument of his benefactress, Queen Louisa of Prussia, in 
the mausoleum at Charlottenburg. The peaceful effigy— 
so exact in resemblance—lies, as if in tranquil sleep, upon 
the marble couch of the sarcophagus, at whose foot is 
carved the Prussian eagle. The recumbent statue of 
Frederick William III is on the companion tomb. 

Rauch was renowned for splendid imperial memorials, 
and for such heroic figures as the Albrecht Diirer at 
Nuremberg. His masterpiece, however, is the statue of 
Frederick the Great, erected, in 1851, Unter den Linden, 
Berlin—one of the most important and original of eques- 
trianmonuments. The colossal king, in coronation mantle, 
is boldly seated in bronze on his pawing horse. On the 


corners of the granite pedestal are stationed generals and 
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princes on horseback, with bronze portrait groups between 
them of the military, artistic, and literary men who were 
eminent during Frederick's reign. Figures of the Virtues 
and bas-reliefs are on the upper part of the pedestal. 
Rauch was seventy years old when this monument was 
finished, but his natural force had certainly not abated. 
He is the pride of Berlin, where his works meet the eye at 
every turn. 

Although his pupils, Friedrich Drake, August Kiss, 
and Ernst Rietschel, did not rise to their master’s stand- 
ard, they have left us some excellent works. Kiss, a 
‘ native of Silesia (1802-1865), is chiefly notable for his 
equestrian statues at Breslau, his St. Michael and St. 
George against the Dragon, and his powerful bronze group 
of an Amazon on Horseback struggling with a Panther, 
at the entrance of Berlin's Old Museum. The horse was 
thought so wonderful that the whole group was cast in 
bronze by public subscription. 

Rietschel, however (1804-1861), was more imaginative 
and more versatile than his associates. Returning, at the 
age of twenty-seven, from Munich and Rome, he executed 
the bronze statue of King Frederick William of Saxony, 
and was appointed Professor of Sculpture at Dresden. 
His public statues of Lessing at Brunswick and of Luther 
at Worms express both personal individuality and an in- 
tellectual and moral ideal. The Luther monument, more- 
over, commemorates not only Luther himself, but the chief 
cities and heroes of the Reformation. This was ably com- 
pleted by Donndorf, who added some of the best figures. 


The Goethe and Schiller monument at Weimar is less im- 


GERMANIA (4, Schilling’, 


Niederwald Monument of German Unity, 
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pressive. Rietschel’s refined nature made religious sub- 
jects, which Rauch avoided, congenial to his tastes. In 
bas-relief he was charmingly poetic, as in his reliefs on 
the base of Beethoven’s monument at Bonn. A special 
museum in Dresden is set apart for his models and casts. 
His ideal style was continued in Dresden, in reliefs 
and statues, by Ernst Hiahnel and Johannes Schilling. 
Hahnel modeled sacred figures for churches, statues of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo for the museum, and a 
bronze statue of Frederick Augustus II. Finely conceived 
and gilded groups of Night, Noon, Morning, and Evening, 
by Schilling, are on the Briihl Terrace, not far from which 
is the Schilling Museum, containing a cast of his cele- 
brated monument of German Unity at Niederwald on the 
Rhine, from which the figure of Germania is photographed. 
German plastic art has been liberally patronized at 
Berlin, in whose public squares and buildings many modern 
masters are represented. On the stately palace bridge are 
marble groups by such different sculptors as Drake, Schie- 
velbein, Wichmann, Wredow, and Wolff, illustrative of the 
career of a soldier. The most striking of these is Gustav 
Blaser’s Minerva supporting a fighting Warrior. Blaser, 
known in New York by his bust of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt at Central Park, also erected the statue of Frederick 
William III at Cologne. The large equestrian statue of 
Frederick William III, by Albert Wolff, in the Lustgarten 
at Berlin, was set up in 1871, in memory of victories over 
the French. Most of these men followed the style of 
Rauch, as did also Reinhold Begas, in his busts, and 


Schiller monument. Among works of reputation too 
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numerous to particularize, the student may seek the 
statues and reliefs of Kallide, Haagen, Brunnow, Geyer, 
Hundrieser, Siemerung, Moser, Eberlein, Herter, Hilgers, 
Max Klein, Briitt, Max Unger, and Toberentz, several of 
whom are at present Professors of Sculpture in the Royal 
Academy, and winners of medals at the Columbian Ex- 
position. Nor should we forget Calandrelli’s equestrian 
_ Frederick William IV, and Fritz Schaper’s fine statue of 
Goethe, with figures of Tragic Poetry, Lyric Poetry, and 
Science round the base of its pedestal. 

Many of the best modern marbles and bronzes are in 
the rooms of the National Gallery, from which loans were 
kindly made to Chicago in 1893. Among the most forcible 
of the sculptures thus presented were Begas’s busts; Paul 
Otto’s Vesta Priest; .Eberlein’s Thorn-Puller ; Briitt’s 
group of Saved; and Max Kruse’s bronze Messenger of 
Marathon dying of exhaustion in his eagerness to carry 
the olive-branch of victory into Athens. 

Southern Germany has cultivated painting and archi- 
tecture more carefully,than sculpture, though King Louis 
of Bavaria, an indefatigable art patron, summoned Ludwig 
Schwanthaler (1802-1848) to adorn his buildings, and to 
glorify the renovated city of Munich with gigantic statues. 
The plastic work of the Royal Glyptothek was put into 
the hands of the young and ardent sculptor, and the king 
was more than satisfied with the results. For the Pinako- 
thek, where Eduard Mayer was his coadjutor, Schwantha- 
ler modeled twenty-four colossal statues of famous painters. 
He also designed twelve gilded Bavarian monarchs for the 


throne room of the Festsaa/bau, and other statues for the 
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Generals’ Hall, the Royal Library, palaces, and churches. 
Before the RuhAmeshalle stands his Colossus of Bavaria, 
sixty-two feet high to the leafy crown of its wreath. His 
marble group of the Hermann Battle, and fourteen stone 
Valkyries, adorn the Walhalla, or Hall of Fame, which 
King Louis built near Ratisbon, after the model of a 
Grecian temple, with a Scandinavian title, to immortalize 
German heroes. The Walhalla’s long frieze reliefs of the 
Migration of the Nations are by Martin Wagner (1773- 
1858), who further designed the bronze Quadriga of Ba- 
varia over the Gate of Victory. 

When we consider that Schwanthaler was in frail 
health, and died, in 1848, when but forty-six years old, his 
creative genius is amazing. His fertile and rapid style 
combined classic form and romantic treatment. His 
school emphasized perhaps his showy rather than his solid 
qualities. Statues by his pupils are on the public squares 
of Munich, especially the Orlando di Lasso, and equestrian 
King Ludwig by Widnmann, which may be compared with 
Zauner’s equestrian Joseph II in Vienna, and with the 
animated equestrian statues, likewise in Vienna, of Eugene 
of Savoy and of Archduke Charles, by another pupil of 
Schwanthaler, the romantic Fernkorn. 

Most elaborate, however, of Vienna’s imperial memo- 
rials is the superb Maria Theresa monument of bronze, 
of the year 1888, designed by Caspar Zumbusch, the pop- 
ular Austrian sculptor. Zumbusch has also erected a 
monument to Beethoven, as well as a large monument to 
Maximilian II in Munich, and the War Monument of Augs- 


burg. Many noted sculptors are retained as professors in 
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the Academies of Vienna and Munich. In the city of 
Munich, Michael Wagmiiller, who died in 1844, was long 
the leader in plastic art. 

Most enthusiastic and persevering was Joseph Ernst 
von Bandel (1800-1876), born at Anspach. Though his 
Charity is one of the best of modern German figures, yet 
the masterpiece of his life was the colossal monument to 
Hermann (or Arminius), the primitive German hero, on the 
historic battlefield near Detmold. Von Bandel conceived 
and undertook the work in youth, but funds were not 
readily forthcoming for a metal statue on so vast a scale. 
The sculptor grew old, and weary, and deaf with the in- 
cessant hammering on copper which the progress of the 
monument required; but at last, in 1874, the final difficul- 
ties were overcome, and the gigantic and beautifully 
wrought figure of Hermann, brandishing his sword, was 
set up on the lofty Grotenburg, towering above the tree- 
tops of the Teutoburgian forest, and looking over the 
broad country for which the patriot fought. It stands on_ 
an enormous substructure ninety-five feet high, resem- 
bling a temple, with pillars like oak-trunks. The entire 
height from the ground is more than one hundred and 
eighty feet. 

In this outline sketch of German sculpture the distinc- 
tive features of German art are apparent. It has applied 
itself with conscientious care to the study of classic models. 
Though it brought to them more learning than sponta- 
neous talent, it also brought a romantic heart and an in- 
tense love of the fatherland which was bound to find 
plastic expression. The poetry of the Nibelungen filtered 
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into Greek traditions, while the dignity of the antique 
ideal was preserved in the conceptions of German heroes; 
for German sculpture is essentially national and monu- 
mental. IJts manner may incline to the dry and hard, or, 
on the other hand, to the grandiose; but it is seldom weak, 
and_can not make itself at home in petty and meaningless 
subjects. Even its sentiment must be serious. The pre- 
vailing realism will, of course, be adopted by most rising 
artists, and lesser sculptors will experiment in marble 
genre ; but it is the instinct of the race to seek for truth 
to Nature on a broad and comprehensive scale, as well as 
to improve technique with endless patience. Government 
patronage, and universal desire to glorify history, letters, 
war, and science in permanent shape, offer so many plastic 
opportunities and call out so many energies, that those 
who shall embody high thoughts with manly force can not 
fail of recognition. 

In Russia, sculpture as a fixed national art has but 
just sprung into existence; though a few monuments, of 
varying merit, were erected in St. Petersburg during 
earlier decades of the century, including those by Baron 
Clodt (1805-1867). Clodt’s specialty was the modeling 
of horses, excessively admired by the German Rauch and 
by most professional artists. A school of sculpture was 
eventually established in the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Fine Arts, to which the public owes its knowledge of the 
important works of Marc Antocolski. 

Antocolski was born in the slums of Wilna, in 1843, of 
the poorest of Jewish parents, and his first attempts in 
carving were in wood and ivory. Though these procured 
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him medals, they brought in little money; and he was re- 
duced almost to starvation before he executed his impress- 
ive statue of the barbarous old emperor, Ivan the Ter- 
rible, sitting, lost in gloomy thought, with the Bible on his 
knee and his murderous scepter beside him. This, when 
seen by the Czar and the academicians, made Antocolski 
famous. It was followed by a colossal Peter the Great, 
and by other statues of Jaroslav the Wise, and of the late 
Emperor Alexander. Yet Antocolski prefers sadder, lof- 
tier, and more speculative themes. We could imagine him 
a Spinoza. Indeed, we perceive in his statue of Spinoza 
his sympathies with the freest of his race. Meditation has 
a fascination for him, as in his marble Mephistopheles on a 


’ 


rock brooding in the “ Hermitage.”’ But his greatest success 
has been in his statue of Christ Bound before the People, 
which awakened wild enthusiasm. Why Antocolski of the 
Jews should have chosen to portray the Christ, is, to quote 
his own words, because he conceived him “as a reformer 
who rose in revolt against the Pharisees, and proclaimed 
the kingdom of truthsand brotherhood and freedom on 
earth.” Such a Christ of Russian art the Russian populace 
has hailed. 

None has arisen to rival this sculptor; though Bern- 
stamm has gained some reputation in portrait busts, and 
_Ramenski, Tchijoff, and Samanoff in gewe. But all nations 
unite in admiring the Russian bronzes which have been so 
favorably exhibited, for they are sympathetic and able in- 
terpretations of the national instincts, not reflecting the 
least shadow of a classic ideal, but rendering with power 


and vivacity the details of animal life, or the stirring ex- 
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periences of the chase or the battlefield. Lieberich, who 
has often accompanied the imperial hunts, and tracked the 
fierce beasts to their lairs, devotes himself to animals and 
hunting scenes, for which he has been called the Barye of 
Russia. His Bear is well known throughout America. A 
vigorous Wolf Chase was also displayed in Chicago. 
Posen rendeys animals and genre scenes. Ober, Gratchoff, 
and Bach excel in groups of Cossacks. Eugéne Lancerey 
personifies the wild marauders of the East as well as of 
the North, and is celebrated for riding Arabs and Bashkirs, 
given with spirit and cleverness, with many touches of the 
French picturesque manner. : 

If the doctrine of heredity could invariably be relied 
on, every tenth Italian would come into the world an 
artist, with taste and technique as his birthright. The 
principles of architecture, painting, and sculpture would 
be among his innate ideas; and, in fact, we may daily see 
how common are grace, beauty, and dexterity among the 
poorest peasantry of the provinces. But this outward 
facility was left in Italy without a foundation to rest upon. 
Religion decayed; the Renaissance spent its force in 
luxury and passion; the nation lost its political liberty and 
its artistic conscience, and ceased to produce any genius 
of the earnest type of Michael Angelo. Talent ran into 
mannerism, and disregarded both the natural and the truly 
classic. 

Even the revival inaugurated under Winckelmann’s 
teaching and Canova’s practice had no firm basis. Yet 
Rome remained the magnet which drew all artists to itself ; 


for there the examples of ancient art were treasured, and 
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their forms were perfect as ever, though their spirit might 
be misunderstood. The academicians conventionalized 
that spirit with almost superstitious reverence; though 
they taught certain methods of imitation correctly, and 
occasionally rose to higher things, as in the case of Pietro 
Tenerani (1798-1869), who was Thorwaldsen’s pupil and 
favorite assistant. Though he did not reach the height 
of fame, he won riches and honor, and was made director 
of all Roman museums and galleries. The best of his nu- 
merous works are an Angel of the Resurrection in one of 
the chapels of the Lateran, and the Tomb of Pius VIII 
innot. Peters Church, 

His contemporary, Baron Marochetti (1805-1868), 
though born in Turin, is less identified with Italy than 
with England, as he emigrated to that country in 1848, 
and there executed a colossal Richard Coeur de Lion, a 
statue of Lord Clyde, an equestrian statue of Queen Vic- 
toria, and a monument to Crimean heroes. In France, 
where he studied under Bosio, he is known by his Assump- 
tion of the Magdalen, on the high altar of the Madeleine; 
while in Turin his large statue of Emmanuel Philibert 
keeps his memory alive. A bronze study of his equestrian 
Washington is in the New York Metropolitan Museum. 

Among the earlier Italian professors who were both 
popular and able were Pompeo Marchesi; Vincenzo Luc- 
cardi; Vincenzo Consani; Costoli, of Florence (1803-1871), 
with his statue of Galileo, and group of Columbus dis- 
closing the New World to the Old; and Luigi Pampaloni 
(1791-1847), who found unexpected fame in his statues of 
children, one of which, from a Polish sepulchral monument, 


CHARITY (dy Bartolint), 


Pitti Palace, Florence. 
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has been copied the world over in cheap plaster, with the 
improvised title of The Praying Samuel. The artist, how- 
ever, would greatly prefer to be judged by his large 
statues of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi opposite the cathe- 
dral at Florence. . 

Yet none of these sculptors attained such celebrity as 
the Florentine professor, Lorenzo Bartolini (1777-1850), 
who treated even classical subjects with a vigorous 
naturalism. Napoleon was his patron, and frequently his 
model. His group of Charity is in the Pitti Palace. Other 
fine groups adorn the tomb of Prince Demidoff. His 
Pyrrhus throwing Astyanax from the Tower of Priam 
shows his native longing for powerful effects. 

The same struggle after like effects is visible in Fedi’s 
Polyxena; for Pio Fedi, born in 1815, and trained like an- 
cient Florentines in the goldsmith’s trade, has been so well 
appreciated by his countrymen that his Rape of Polyxena 
is given a place in the old Loggia dei Lanzi, which rarely 
admits any work of present centuries into its venerable 
company. In the Loggia of the Uffizi, however, stand 
modern statues of famous Tuscans, to which Ulisse Cambi 
has contributed a Benvenuto Cellini, and Fantacchiotto a 
Boccaccio. 

Among Fedi’s numerous pupils, Giovanni Bastianini 
(1830-1868), from his peculiarities of genius, and early 
death, might be considered the Chatterton of sculpture. 
He imitated the old masters so perfectly that the best 
antiquarians were long deceived. One of his bas-reliefs 
passed for a Holy Family by Verocchio; and his terra- 
cotta bust of the poet Benevieni, in the manner of Dona- 
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tello, but really modeled from a cigar-maker in Renais- 
sance dress, was secured by the gallery of the Louvre 
even after it was discovered ‘to be an imposture. His bust 
of Savonarola is in San Marco, Florence. 

Giovanni Dupré (1817-1882), born in Siena but edu- 
cated in Florence, was the first great Italian realist. His 
Dying Abel, and Cain, in the Pitti Palace, convey some 
idea of his breadth of style. Yet these are far from pleas- 
ing. His Pieta, which is claimed as one of the triumphs of 
modern Italian art, is indeed most forcible and clear in its 
anatomy and drapery, but its spasmodic Madonna lacks 
the dignity and devotion of the older type. Portrait 
statues from his hand are valuable. His Cavour Monu- 
ment at Turin was unveiled in 1873. This should be com- 
pared with the Dante Monument in Florence, by Enrico 
Pazzi; for Pazzi studied under Dupré, and did credit to 
his teacher. 

But the Italian art world, which had already been 
startled by Dupré’s Abel and Cain, was suddenly agitated, 
in 1848, by the advent of a new sculptor of the people, 
Vincenzo Vela (1822-1891), who had served in the army, 
and who, at the age of twenty-six, modeled a statue of 
Spartacus, an insurgent gladiator, with striking accuracy, 
and with a power and vitality quite refreshing. Vela had 
found his line of art, and pursued it com emore. Spartacus 
was succeeded by the group of France and Italy, and 
afterward by The Dying Napoleon, well known, not only 
in Europe, but in this country by its repdica in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington. Charles Blanc said of_ Vela 


’ 


that he ‘“‘kneaded marble like wax.’ He modeled the 
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kneeling Queens Maria Theresa and Maria Adelaide at 
Turin, a Christopher Columbus, and an America; but the 
most attractive of his later ideal works is Primavera, or 
Springtime. The singular monument to the Duke of 
Brunswick at Geneva, reproducing one of the Verona 
tombs of the Scaligers, was executed under his direction. 

Giulio Monteverde, born about 1836, may be coupled 
with Vela as a shining light of the modern realistic school 
of Italy. His Genius of Franklin received at Milan one 
of the pecuniary prizes offered from time to time as a 
stimulus to artists by the Italian Government, and was 
bought by the Khedive of Egypt. His Jenner inocu- 
lating his Child won a medal at the Vienna Exposition, 
Such subjects suggest Monteverde’s proclivities in art, and 
indicate the influences which emanate from his present 
professorship and from his studio in Rome. 

The school of Milan may count many clever artists, 
one of whom has given to Satan the prominence in sculp- 
ture which the arch-fiend previously enjoyed in poetry 
and music; for Constantino Corti’s (1823-1873) colossal 
statue of Lucifer was hailed with acclamations. Pietro 
Magni’s (1816-1877) successful Reading Girl is in the Brera, 
and his monument to Leonardo da Vinci stands in Milan. 
Other monumental effigies in other cities are less con- 
ventional, as in Ettore Ferrari’s statue of Giordano Bruno, 
with bowed head and monk’s garb, at Rome. Indeed, 
America has had an opportunity to judge of the monu- 
mental style of new Italy in the large memorial to Colum- 
bus presented to New York by the Italian residents of that 


city. This was executed by Gaetano Russo, a pupil of 
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Monteverde, and consists of a pedestal adorned with reliefs 
from Columbus’s history, above which a winged marble 
figure, representing the Genius of Geography, leans over a 
globe. On the other side is an eagle, holding in his talons 
the arms of the United States and of Genoa. From the 
rising granite pillar prows of bronze project; and the 
whole is crowned with a colossal statue of Columbus 
grasping the helm of a ship. 

To return from monuments to ordinary statuary, it may 
be said that Strazza’s Ishmael and Masini’s Fabiola are es- 
pecially worthy of record. Salvatore Albano (1841-1893), 
a late pupil of Dupré, whose studio was one of the attrac- 
tions of Florence, was versatile enough in his methods to 
suit all tastes. He could be an audacious realist, as in his 
Old Age, Girl Slave, and Thief from Dante’s Inferno; 
or he could create a Cupid and Psyche, or a Venus reclin- 
ing in her Shell, hewn by his own hand from the block, 
without any previous modeling in clay. 

Butti, of Milan, whose artistic motives are always inter- 
esting, has designed’a vigorous young miner, sitting half 
nude, with pickaxe beside him. Ettore Ferrari has produced 
a statue of The Dying Lincoln, and Paolo Troubetskoy 
gives promise of broad and bold characterization of an un- 
usual type. Many groups or single figures of varied nature 
have been rendered by Barzaghi, Romanelli, Argenti, Apol- 
loni, Allegretti, Barbella, Biondi, Braconi, Bottinelli, Calvi, 
Caroni, Gemito, Gori, Gallori, Maccagnani, Maltoni, and 
Pellini, some of whom gathered honors in 1889 and 1893. 
Yet, though a growing accuracy of treatment and freedom 


of conception are evinced in certain directions, much ~ 
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Italian sculpture of the present day still runs into the 
pretty and the petty—into the Bashful Beggar, Baby with 
a Bird, or Girl with Parasol; thus adapting its subjects 
to the average demand of possible purchasers, and sup- 
plying marble toys to children of a larger growth who 
gaze with gratified surprise at the workmanship of stone 
ruffs and buttonholes, or at saucy little faces smiling 
through meshes of marble lace. Happily, such figures are 
innocent and domestic; but the public does not always 
understand that the much-admired manipulation is usually 
due not to the artist but to the finisher, who may be a 
common stonecutter trained to the deftness and expert- 
ness which make the artisans of Florénce and Rome quite 
capable of relieving the real sculptors from the drudgery 
of details. When the heart of Italy shall burn with the 
grand ideas which it is the privilege of great men to foster 
and to express to the world, this ready ease in handling 
the marble through which Nature seems to beg Italians 
to speak, will be of inestimable value in giving facility 
and distinctness to their presentment of the noblest themes 
of art. 

But nowhere has the progress of sculpture been so con- 
sistent as in France. We have observed how, after the 
monarchy solidified and a polished court life grew perma- 
nent, there came a sixteenth-century rejuvenescence of art, 
and what was left of the Gothic steeped itself in the Greek. 
Vhis was the natural result of a revived knowledge of the 
antique; for with the complex French character many Greek 
elements assimilated. The Frenchman has an instinctive 


passion for form, therefore sculpture is to him a favorite 
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mode of expression. The just value of lines and propor- 
tions is quickly apprehended by his mind. He sees at a 
glance all the phases of an idea, and knows how to pose it 
effectively before the spectator. The idea may be worth 
much or little, but, such as it is, he can embody it adroitly 
and with vividness. He resembles the Greek in his keen 
appreciation of the sensuous, though he is apt to ignore 
both moral and artistic evolution in asserting the suprem- 
acy of the sensual. Like the Greek, too, he uses art as the 
minister of national pride. ‘This is done in other countries 
besides his own; but in no other country is it so inexorably 
demanded that the public monument shall exist for art’s 
sake as well as for pride’s sake. 

Having followed the plastic development of the eigh- 
teenth century, we easily pass from the robust boldness of 
Rude’s Chant du Départ of 1792, and from the expressive 
style of Houdon’s Voltaire, to the French sculpture of the 
nineteenth century which so emphasizes the “ gospel of per- 
sonality.” Both Rude and Houdon strike keynotes which 
have been repeatedly we-echoed. But before we take up 
the works of those who render the last variations of 
modern art, a glance must be cast backward toward David 
d’Angers, Pradier, Duret, and Jouffroy, who represent 
much that was characteristic of the first half of the 
century. 

David d’Angers (1789-1856), whose birthplace is joined 
with his name to distinguish him from the painter David, 
was the son of a republican wood-carver. ‘Though the list 
of his portrait, equestrian, and military statues, bronzes, 


and monuments literally fills pages, and though all were 
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executed with nearly the same fidelity and precision as the 
Philopcemen wounded with a Spear, in the Louvre, yet it is 
his series of more than five hundred portrait medallions of 
contemporary men and women, so intensely individual, so 
perfect in line and expression, upon which his undying 
fame will rest. These have been so admirably photo- 
graphed and engraved that all who can not see them in the 
originals should study their reproductions. They afford us 
plastically the same analysis of character which Balzac has 
left in his novels. Augustin Dupré was also renowned for 
his medals; while at the present day Jules Chaplain holds 
the place of honor as an eminent medallionist, followed by 
Roty, Bourgeois, Patey, and Ringel d’Illzach. 

James Pradier (1792-1862) was essentially classic, with 
romantic tendencies in his female types. His masterpieces 
may be seen in the Louvre, in the colossal Victories on 
Napoleon’s tomb; and in Victories on the Arc de l'Etoile. 
Reliefs by his pupil Etex are also on the Arc de VEtoile. 
Augustin Dumont, contemporary of Etex, was more re- 
nowned, and his public works were numerous. His Genius 
of Liberty crowns the Column of July. 

Pradier’s most celebrated pupil, Jean Baptisté Guil- 
laume, the famous academician, born in 1822, long gave 
the law to French sculpture. His Theseus took the Prix 
de Rome in 1845, and he himself has been head of the 
French art school in Rome as well as in Paris. 

Francois Joseph Duret (1805-1865) is remembered by 
his public works, and by the Neapolitan Improvisatore, 
Tarantella Dancer, and Mercury, in which he treated the 


antique with more modern feeling than was then usual. 
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Jules Cavelier, very lately deceased, succeeded Duret as 
member of the Institute in 1865. Guillaume, Duret, and 
Francois Jouffroy (1806-1882), whose Young Girl telling 
her Secret to Venus is in the Louvre, did excellent service 
as instructors of a younger generation, including Chapu, 
Barrias, Falguiére, Mercié, Delaplanche, and others. Their 
clear and intelligent methods prepared the way for much 
that is inherently valuable in the realistic school, and 
also steadied the wavering light by which idealism would 
pilot art. 

Sculpture stands solidly and materially before the 
senses. Form is its mode of representation. Therefore 
thorough accuracy of form is a fundamental necessity, and 
to teach a technique which can secure it is wise and indis- 
pensable. It is the perpetual protest against ignorance 
and mistakes. . Academicians and realists differ as to the 
value of this teaching, and as to the sources whence it 
should be drawn; but both should understand that when 
such exactness of technique is gained, be it even from the 
study of Nature itself, the sculptor is not yet an artist. 
He has only obtained command of his material—a most 
important point, to be sure, for it makes art possible, but 
yet confined to the preparatory stage. True art is not imi- 
tation, though imitation may be one of its initiatory pro- 
cesses. Nor is it the literal reproduction of fact, for 
such literalness is the province of photography. The true 
art which man in his advancement now demands is the ex- 
pression of a worthy idea in adequate, noble, distinct, and 
correct form, ‘To achieve that is the sculptor’s triumph 


—doubly a triumph, because in it flinty and ponderous 
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matter responds obediently to the touch of mind, and 
marble seems animate. 

But the French school desired to make the marble. 
responsive not only to intelligence but to deep emotion. 
This became the ruling passion of Jean Baptiste Carpeaux 
(1827-1875), pupil of Rude, who led the enthusiasm for 
violent action now so recognizable in plastic art. If one 
could imagine a Rubens uttering himself in stone, Car- 
peaux would be that Rubens, for he possessed the same 
warmth and superabundance of artistic life which made 
Rubens so rich a colorist. Indeed, his notorious group of 
The Dance, made for the Paris Opera House, was held to 
be so very Rubenslike that the journalists attacked its 
morality, and some scandalized individual threw over 
it corrosive ink. Yet Carpeaux did not intend to be 
immoral, but only exuberant. He worshiped Michael 
Angelo, and did not fail to temper zeal with knowledge. 
The high relief of Imperial France protecting Agriculture 
and Science, on the pavilion of the Louvre, has a bold 
facility and symmetry; but his last large work on the 
Luxembourg Fountain, where figures of the Four Quarters 
of the Earth upbear the globe, is executed with an ardor 
and ethnological variety not so delightful. Asia is im- 
personated by a Chinese; Europe, by an energetic maid 
with floating hair; Africa, by a negress; and America, by 
a robust, feather-crowned female who might be a daughter 
of the Incas. 

Paul Dubois, however, born in 1829, the brilliant di- 
rector of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, has appealed more 


strongly as a leader to the younger French sculptors. To 
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unite modern exactness with the fervor of the Renaissance 
-appears to be the aim of the St. John and Florentine 
Singer which brought him immediate fame. Dubois’s affin- 
ities are eclectic; his style is imaginatively intense, yet 
regulated by well-balanced order and law which never be- 
come fetters. In his monument to General Lamoriciere, 
for the Cathedral of Nantes, marble and bronze are 
blended with the best results. The four seated figures of 
maiden Faith, holy Charity with her infants, calmly medi- 
tative Age, and the pensive warrior who denotes Military 
Courage, keep their silent watch around the shrouded 
general under his marble canopy. Casts of these tomb 
figures have been secured for the Chicago collection of 
contemporary French sculpture. 

Henri Chapu (1833-1891) differed from both Carpeaux 
and Dubois, being by temperament restrained, and by cul- 
ture almost classic. His Mercury, and Joan of Arc at 
Domrémy (which is his most popular work) are transferred 
to the Louvre. Joan kneels with clasped hands, listening 
to the celestial voices which urge her mission upon her. It 
is the dreamy and not the active heroine whom we behold. 
A cast of this will be found at Chicago. Chapu’s medallions 
of the Arts and Sciences are effectively modeled, and his 
tomb design of La Jeunesse .offering an olive branch to 
the memory of Henri Regnault is touchingly poetic. 

Aimé Millet (1819-1891) was also a sculptor of repose. 
Like Dubois and Falguiére, he painted as well as modeled. 
He excelled in marble busts and portraits, as might be 
expected from his early study with David d’Angers. ~ His 


style was calm, and in some respects constrained, but apt 


JOAN OF ARC (dy Chapu). 


Museum of the Louvre. 
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and finished. His first success, in 1857, was the statue 
of Ariadne Abandoned, of which an accomplished critic 
remarked that it made Theseus inexcusable. His gilded 
group of Apollo and the Muses of Dancing and Music is 
on the dome of the Paris Opera House. His Vercinget- 
orix (a stern-browed Gaul, in copper), his Mercury, and 
Cassandra, are fine, powerful figures. 

Jean Alexandre Falguiére, born at Toulouse, in 1831, 
has aspired, like Carpeaux, to give motion and instanta- 
neous significance to sculpture. His Vainqueur au Coq 
of 1864—now in the Luxembourg—presented in bronze 
a vigorous little running gamzn holding up the victorious 
cock. Another bronze figure, the Diane Chasseresse, is 
discharging her arrow at full speed. A marble Diana is 
a marvelously rendered nudity; but a naturalistic artist 
with a modern model of vulgar type should not call the 
subject a Diana, for it offers no suggestion of the chaste 
and classic goddess. The rose should be made to “ smell 
as sweet’ by some other name. Falguiére’s “ grand style” 
may be observed in his colossal] allegorical statue of Repub- 
lican France. 

His pupil, Antonin Mercié, born in 1845, joins Millet’s 
refined taste with much of Falguiére’s accuracy and ease. 
His statue of David the Victor is in the Luxembourg; but 
he is better known by the Quand Méme (enigmatically 
translated “Even so”) at Belfort. Parisians point with 
pride to his patriotic group of Gloria Victis, in which he 
shows the France of 1874, glorious and undaunted even 
in defeat. His monument to Thiers is in Pére la-Chaise. 

René de Saint Marceaux is more romantic. His Genius 
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guarding the Secret of the Grave was recognized as his 
chef deuvre. All the secret 1s in the close, melancholy 
clasp of the long arms, but there is not sufficient expres- 
sion of mystery in the face. 

Louis Ernest Barrias, born 1841, is numbered among 
the most eminent artists of the day, not only by virtue of 
his monuments in Paris, but by his statue of the Child 
Mozart with Violin, and his striking group of The First 
Funeral, in which Abel is the corpse and Adam and Eve 
are the mourners. This obtained a medal of honor at the 
Salon of 1878, and may be seen, in plaster, at Chicago. 
Its technique is strong, and the whole composition ex- 
presses the subdued pathos that always appeals to the 
heart in sculpture; but it gives no hint of the amazed 
woe with which the first sight and stab of death must 
have struck humanity. 

Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi, born at Colmar, in 1834, 
is heroic in design. His commemorative Lion is in Bel- 
fort. The patriotic monumental group entitled Malédic- 
tion d’Alsace so aroused the spirit of Alsace that a sub- 
scription was raised to erect it. His Lafayette oftering 
Sword and Services to Washington, and his colossal Liberty, 
were presented to America by the French Government. 
This diademed Liberty, of copper, one hundred and fifty- 
one feet high from its pedestal, illuminates the harbor 
of New York with its torch. It is said that the sculptor 
modeled the figure from his mother. 

But it is not alone in romantic and monumental art 
that France claims distinction. In Antoine Louis Barye 


(1795-1875) she produced a sculptor of animals without a 
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rival. He knew the lion, the bear, and the tiger with a 
love and intimate acquaintance gained in the Jardin des 
Plantes by patient study of their habits, and subsequently 
of their anatomy. 

Though Barye was educated in nearly every branch of 
art, showed proficiency in water colors, knew all the de- 
tails of metal work and bronze casting, and was from time 
to time very successful in modeling such splendid groups 
as Theseus and the Centaur, or the War, Peace, Force, and 
Order, of the Court of the Louvre, yet his remarkable 
genius was so adapted to the presentment of animals that 
in their individuality he will be ever remembered. His 
lions seem to roar from their open jaws of bronze, and one 
hears the cracking bones which his tigers are crunching. 
Recognition and rewards came to him but slowly. The 
Tiger devouring a Crocodile, of 1831, and the Lion strang- 
ling a Boa, which was placed in the Garden of the Tuile- 
ries, were his first triumphs. He soon liberated himself 
from academic restraints, and thought only of rendering 
with passion and truth the inner nature of his carnivorous 
beasts—for most of his beasts, even when lying inert or 
quietly walking, are carnivorous, and positively heroic in 
carnage—though Barye himself was one of the sedatest and 
gravest of men. His Jaguar devouring a Hare, and Ser- 
pent attacking a Rider, are, with the Walking Lion, the 
Seated Lion, and the relentless Tigers, his peculiarly 
effective subjects. Barye may be studied, in all phases, in 
the Louvre. Many leading museums in Europe and in the 
United States—especially the Corcoran Gallery of Wash- 


ington, and Walters Gallery of Baltimore—treasure col- 
21 
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lections and reproductions of his masterly works. His 
monument, erected in Paris, will be composed from his 
own creations. His bust has been finely executed by the 
late Geoffroy Dechaume, the learned Director of the Tro- 
cadéro Museum of Comparative Sculpture. 

Auguste Cain, who followed in Barye’s footsteps and 
fame, has succeeded particularly in tigers. A Tigress with 
her Cubs is in Central Park, New York ; and copies of his 
Rhinoceros attacked by Tigers, Lion and Crocodile, and 
Eagle and Vulture over a Dead Bear, were sent to 
Chicago. 

Vidal, Barye’s blind pupil, was notorious, Blind for 
twenty years, he yet gained two medals for his anatomical 
correctness in modeling figures and animals, though his 
style was naturally hard and mannered. He died, not long 
ago, in a hospital in Paris. 

To Emmanuel Fremiet, the nephew of Rude, born in 
Paris, in 1824, a portion of Barye’s divination of animals 
has descended. This is evident in his Wounded Dog, and 
Faun with Bear’s Whelps, in the Luxembourg. Fremiet 
is very varied and very ambitious in his subjects. His 
equestrian statues of the Torchbearer and of Joan of Arc 
are almost archaistically stiff in pose But his colossal 
Gorilla carrying off a Woman, in the Jardin des Plantes, 
has a lively and repulsive bestiality which we can hardly 
forgive. It isa singular contrast to turn to the jeweled 
ivory statuettes of Moreau Vauthier (died 1893), who 
imitated Benvenuto Cellini in a dainty way, and left such 
refined marbles as the Young Faun, and Childhaod of 


Pascal, 
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As more miscellaneous examples of ability, other works 
of the century may be mentioned, especially Perraud’s 
Childhood of Bacchus; Foyatier’s Spartacus; Maindron’s 
Velléda; Gabriel Thomas’s Virgil; Mathurin Moreau’s 
Spinning Girl, and Orpheus; Eugéne Aizelin’s Psyche; 
Carrier Belleuse’s -Hebe Asleep; Christophe’s Fatality ; 
Longepied’s Immortality ; Idrac’s Salammbé; Alfred Lan- 
son’s Age of Iron; Henri Allouard’s Dying Moliére; a few 
figures by Hector Lémaire and others among Falguiére’s 
clever pupils; Injalbert’s superb reliefs; and the Eve after 
the Fall, Music, in silvered bronze, and other statues of 
Eugéne Delaplanche (1836-1891). 

It is of interest also to observe that eminent painters 
like Géréme, Meissonier, and Doré have striven to excel 
as sculptors; as is witnessed by Doré’s monument to 
Alexandre Dumas, and by Géréme’s Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea, Bellona, and celebrated Tanagra—a nude nymph hold- 
ing a lovely figurine—the whole statue being tinted and 
painted as completely as its Greek predecessors. 

Jean Paul Aubé, born in 1839, and designer of a mon- 
ument to Gambetta, links himself with the progressive 
sculptors of Paris, and finds in Dante a congenial theme. 
Alfred Boucher made a four de force in his Group at the 
Goal—three agile and breathless runners in bronze, with 
eager faces and outstretched arms, having strained every 
nerve in the race. Nor is Boucher’s realism less daring in 
his A la Terre, a nude digging laborer lifting a stone on 
a shovel; for the impulse toward the rendering of every- 
day working life, so dominant in Millet’s pictures, has been 
felt, in a lesser degree, in sculpture: though it is apparently 
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forgotten that gauntness or brutality of body, coarseness 
of features, and distortion from overtoil are intrinsically 
unsuitable for plastic treatment. It was his perfect phy- 
sique and goodly proportions which made the Greek laborer 
not only a common type of Nature, but a fit model for 
marble. These subjects, however, which we also meet in 
the Belgian art, which foliows the art of France, do in 
their degree reflect the truth of the brotherhood of man 
beginning to be appreciated in this our century, and 
worthy of enforcement through many mediums. 

Very much the same remarks apply to such finely ex- 
ecuted and well-finished groups as Jean Turcan’s Blind 
Man carrying the Paralytic. The more correctly these 
copy the evils which Nature would extirpate rather than 
perpetuate, the more they offend true esthetic taste. 
Even our admiration of their workmanship can not make 
us oblivious of this offense. 

The latest realistic school of French sculpture, which 
gives us plastically what impressionists give pictorially, 
is fortunate in havitg men like Auguste Rodin, born in 
Paris, in 1840, and Jules Dalou, also born in Paris, in 1838, 
among its leaders. Whatever the public may think of 
their principles, their practice bears the stamp of genius. 
Rodin is an unflinching realist, who studies his model 
indefatigably, yet can not help reproducing it, not from 
the impartial, not from the ideal, but from the intense- 
ly Rodinesque standpoint. For all art is, as Henry 
James suggestively remarks, “merely a point of view.” 
The sculptor or painter translates what he sees—and 


that alone—in marble or color to the world. Human- 
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From Cast at Art Institute, Chicago, 
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ity deals only with interpretations, more or less inade- 
quate. 

Rodin’s interpretations are as interesting in sculpture 
as Victor Hugo’s in literature; and his imitative modeling 
is most patient, though scornful of mere finish. He will 
spend months, if needful, in studying a statue’s muscular 
details, yet can give structure and expression in a few 
broad, telling strokes. But anatomical knowledge is be- 
hind that broadness, and for its display ugliness serves 
him as well as beauty. A poetic faculty, however, lurks 
beneath his realism, and strongly accentuates his motives. 
It gives character (but not the character of the Baptist) to 
his St. John, and is positively overwhelming in his Bour- 
geois de Calais, which is a rugged, majestic group of the 
old heroic men of Calais sternly and solemnly submitting 
themseives to the English Edward, for their city’s sake. 
Simplicity, truthfulness, and largeness of style are con- 
spicuous even in the one Citizen here detached from the 
group. Every line of the figure and every fold of the 
drapery help to express his purpose and his pain. We be- 
gin to comprehend what is meant by the “ Rodinesque 
standpoint ” when we catch the resemblance between the 
face of this citizen and the sculptor’s portrait busts of Jules 
Dalou and Puvis de Chavannes. 

The bronze doors, in high relief, for the Palais des Arts 
Décoratifs, with subjects taken from the Divina Commedia, 
will probably be Rodin’s masterpiece. Dante the melan- 
choly Seer, Ugolino, Paolo and Francesco, and other ex- 
traordinary figures, are already finished. Yet these embody 
too many of the artist’s eccentricities to be appreciated 
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separately, and we must wait till they are completed in 
simultaneous effect before we fully realize how sculpture 
can materialize the poet’s Inferno. 

Jules Dalou, unlike Rodin, began his career under the 
instruction of academic masters, but soon revolted from 
their training. His earliest efforts were decorative, and his 
first success was won in 1870 by his statue of La Brodeuse. 
Being drawn into connection with the Commune by repub- 
lican sympathies, he found it expedient, in 1871, to escape 
to England, where he obtained the post of Professor of 
Sculpture at South Kensington, in whose museum his 
Silenus and the Nymphs—very Carpeauxlike in its energy— 
still remains. When amnesty was proclaimed he returned 
to France, and has shown his undiminished political sym- 
pathies with artistic vigor in his monument commemor- 
ating the Triumph of the Republic, set up in the Place de 
la Nation, as well as in his brilliant but exaggerated bas- 
relief La République. This, however, is not so national 
and expressive as the superb relief of the Meeting of the 
Etats-Généraux of 1789, in which the splendid figure of 
Mirabeau, the man of the people, faces the refined and 
elegant Marquis de Dreux Brézé. The marble composi- 
tion is as intensely graphic as the most dramatic picture. 

The bust of Henri Rochefort, and the monument to 
Delacroix, crowned by the painter’s colossal bust, to which 
a winged and wind-blown Time uplifts a palm-bearing 
figure of Fame, give us another side of Dalou’s public 
work. He must also be studied in the Paris Sa/on, and in 
realistic pieces in which he continues to appear as one of 


the masters of the art of “spectacular composition.” He 
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is a vehement advocate of presenting the actuality of the 
moment, whether it be natural or unnatural, yet has a 
floridness, fluency, and adaptability of temperament which 
renders him more popular than the severer Rodin. His 
astonishing contribution to the Salon of 1890 was a re- 
cumbent effigy of Victor Noir lying dead, in which no de- 
tails of costume, “neither chimney-pot hat, overcoat, kid 
gloves, nor side-spring boots,”’ were omitted. 

Thus we have before us the extreme to which realism 
is pushing on, even under the guidance of genius. Where 
it will end, when genius leaves it to foolish followers, can 
be quite as well imagined as described. There is a point 
at which art degenerates into artifice, and realism into a 
one-sided literalism. The closest imitation becomes in- 
herently faulty if we forget the primary principle that de- 
tails must always be subordinate to the mass, and not vice 
versa. There is danger that this complex realism may 
cease to be a noble pursuit of truth for a noble purpose, 
and sink into rank commonplace, open coarseness, or the- 
atrical extravagance. 

If all vital relation with the ideal be lost, and if the 
soul be regarded merely as a function of the body, the 
body itself will soon cease to be treated in its larger 
aspect. Its general harmony will be sacrificed to its 
peculiarities, and “the manner will be the man.” Artists 
of such a type would seek to so project the abnormal, the 
ugly, or the sensual into marble as to catch the jaded at- 
tention of the world, and sell their sculptures for their chzc 
and cleverness. This is even now the tendency of much 
of what is called fim de siecle art, whose first question 
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is of the technique, and not of the thought; and whose 
technique even may be so exaggerated as to present only 
an imperfect copy of an imperfect original. ‘This spirit 
meets us in the modernité of literature and painting, no 
less than of sculpture. But modernité is only one turbu- 
lent, evanescent wave on the sea of time, echoing the ex- 
piring roar of the age. The jim de siecle is wearing itself 
out so rapidly that it will soon be lost in the new aspira- 
tions and new beginnings of a new century. Let us not 
exhaust our strength, either in life or in art, by clutching 
at what is transitory and vapid. It is the essential and the 
permanent which are worth retaining. This is especially 
true in sculpture, whose very material is a rebuke to those 
who would express in it any negation of purity, any mere 
sensation of the hour, any idle caprices or insignificant 
facts. 

Although England is less rich in modern sculpture than 
France, she too has her nineteenth-century revival. Flax- 
man failed to initiate this, yet his instructions and in- 
fluence were not fruitless. They waited a warmer public 
feeling in which to germinate. Richard Westmacott (1775- 
1856), who succeeded Flaxman as Professor of Sculp- 
ture in the Royal Academy, left a few classic works, but 
was chiefly occupied on the pedimental statues of the 
British Museum, and in executing commissions for such 
elaborate monuments as those of Pitt, Fox, and the Duke 
of Montpensier in Westminster Abbey, or of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Several important 
statues in London may likewise be ascribed to him, includ- 
ing that of the Duke of Wellington as Achilles, copied 
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from one of the Dioscuri at Rome, and cast from cannon 
captured from the French. Wellington, we may say, ez 
passant, has been less fortunate in his bronzes than in his 
battles. Westmacott’s son and namesake followed him as 
sculptor, academician, and professor. 

Francis Chantrey (1782-1841), born near Sheffield, was 
apprenticed in youth to a carver and gilder, and soon be- 
gan to experiment in plaster—modeling a head of Satan, 
exhibited in 1808, as well as portrait busts of uncommon 
excellence. These busts are artistically more expressive, 
though less imposing, than his large public statues, or his 
conventional sepulchral monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
Yet his monumental figures, especially those of Canning 
and of James Watt, were the admiration of his contem- 
poraries. Very beautiful among his memorial sculptures 
are the tomb in Lichfield Cathedral of two children who 
lie sleeping in each other’s arms, and the statue of Lady 
Louisa Russell with a dove. Chantrey’s Duke of Welling- 
ton on Horseback stands before the Royal Exchange in 
London. Boston possesses his statue of Washington. The 
sculptor was knighted in 1835, and acquired a large for- 
tune, which, bequeathed to the Royal Academy, has, as the 
Chantrey Fund, been of substantial service to Art. 

William Behnes (1794-1864), of German descent, em- 
ulated Chantrey in his busts, and was given many com- 
missions. One of his best statues is the Dr. Babington in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Edward Baily, who was a pupil and 
worshiper of Flaxman, selected Eve as his favorite sub- 
ject, and designed the statue of Nelson for the Nelson 
Monument, at whose base are Landseer’s lions. Patrick 
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McDowell, of Belfast (1799-1870), also immortalized Eve, 
and modeled the Reading Girl. McDowell’s symbolic 
group of Europe is on the Albert Memorial. 

John Gibson (1791-1866) has long been a familiar 
name among the early sculptors of the century, combining 
English with classic art; for though he was born in 
Wales, and began his education in Liverpool and London, 
he passed the most of his life in Rome, embodying the old 
Greek mythology in marble. A Sleeping Shepherd Boy 
was his first success in the round, followed by Mars and 
Cupid, and The Hunter and Dog. Gibson’s nature was 
exceedingly kindly, simple, and refined, and from _ his 
master Canova he learned a graceful delicacy of touch, 
which. he applied to English portrait statues no less than 
to subjects from the antique. He could idealize and yet 
preserve the likeness, as in the statue of Queen Victoria, 
in the Palace of Westminster, classically clad, with borders 
of the drapery, sandals, and diadem colored. He became 
notorious for his Venus, which he tinted after the life, as 
he insisted upon thé'theory that the Greeks had thus 
painted their marbles. His Hylas and the Water Nymphs 
is in the National Gallery, his Psyche borne by Zephyrs 
in London and in Rome; a gallery of his sculptures is in 
the Royal Academy; while his Horses of the Sun, and 
other fine bas-reliefs, are owned by English noblemen. 
His Sir Robert Peel is in Westminster Abbey, and several 
other statues will be found in Liverpool. 

Henry Weeks (1807-1877), who became Professor of 
Sculpture in 1869, made the colossal statues of Cranmer 
and other Reformers on the Martyrs’ Monument at Oxford, 
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and the first bust of Victoria as Queen. John Bell, born in 
1811, and William Calder Marshall, born in Edinburgh, in 
1813, are veterans of British sculpture. Bell is known by 
his Eagle-Slayer, by his statues in London, by the Crimean 
monument which he designed, and by his group of Amer- 
ica on the Albert Memorial. Marshall, pupil of Baily, 
adopted the Greek style in ideal statues. His monumental 
manner is shown by the Jenner in Kensington Gardens, 
and by the Somers and Clarendon inthe Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Alfred G. Stevens (1817-1875), pupil of Thorwaldsen 
—too much neglected and harassed during life—has wak- 
ened universal appreciation after death by his admirable 
Wellington monument, constructed in bronze and marble, 
in St, Paul’s Cathedral. The figure of the duke lies in 
grand repose upon his bier, and when the monument is 
complete will reappear in a bronze equestrian statue at the 
summit. Large ideal groups are introduced, at the ends of 
the canopy, of Valor triumphing over Cowardice, and Truth 
pulling out the Tongue of Lying. This tomb has been 
pronounced the finest work of decorative sculpture in Eng- 
land. Stevens’s native taste in every branch of design, his 
ability in portrait busts, and his thorough study of the 
masters of the early Renaissance and of Michael Angelo, 
peculiarly fitted him for such an undertaking. Even in 
ordinary decoration, rendered in any material, his art 
transfigured all that it touched. 

Thomas Woolner (1825-1892) represented the pre-Ra- 
phaelite movement on its plastic, as did Hunt, Millais, 


and Rossetti on its pictorial side. He believed from boy- 
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hood that art should accurately, in every particular, repro- 
duce Nature. This theory he illustrated by his Puck of 
1843, in which the toad and the fungus are as lovingly 
given as the imp. But Mr. Woolner was not at all morbid: 
he enjoyed rather than “ yearned,” and was blessed with 
a poetic sense which permeated his creations. He fre- 
quently modeled the bust or medallion of Tennyson, his 
lifelong friend, whom he survived only a few hours. 
Many of his historic and imaginative figures are striking, 
and his large reliefs are most attractive; but none of these 
are so characteristic and intellectual as his portrait statues 
and busts of Macaulay, Palmerston, Peel, and Whewell; of 
Gladstone, Carlyle, Darwin, Dickens, and Cardinal New- 
man. 

Henry Hugh Armstead, born in London, in 1828, start- 
ed in life as a silversmith. His Outram Shield of 1860, 
finished with Italian delicacy, is a masterpiece in that 
department of art. His wood and stone carvings are ex- 
cellent, as is seen in the Queen’s robing-room at Westmin- 
ster Palace, in the Reredos of Westminster Abbey, and on 
the front of the Colonial Office, Whitehall. Many groups 
and reliefs by him of poets, painters, and musicians, 
together with bronze statues of the Sciences, are upon the 
Albert Memorial. Other bronze statues will be found at 
Cambridge. | 

John Henry Foley, of Dublin (1818-1874), first ex- 
hibited the Death of Abel in 1839, and attracted still more 
favorable attention by his Ino and Bacchus, and Youth at a 
Stream. These ideal pieces were faithful studies of form. 


Historic interest was added in his nude Caractacus, which 
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was meant to embody the earliest type of a British patriot. 
But the statue of Hampden proved that Foley's true field 
was not in the ideal, but in iconic sculpture, in which he 
has appealed particularly to the English mind. Though 
not endowed with penetrative imagination, he grasped his 
subject with intellectual ability and insight, and his work- 
manship was thorough and earnest. Many eminent Eng- 
lishmen were modeled by him with minute attention to 
significant details and personal peculiarities. His most 
interesting and successful efforts were the daring eques- 
trian statue of General Outram, Lord Hardinge, and the 
figure of Prince Albert wearing the robes of the Garter 
and enshrined in the Albert Memorial, surrounded by 
representations of the arts and sciences which he delighted 
to foster, and by the Four Groups of the Nations, to which 
Foley contributed Asia. 

Matthew Noble (1818-1876) was likewise popular in 
portrait art. The statue of Oliver Cromwell in Manches- 
ter is among his best works; as are also a life-size marble 
Queen Victoria, and the bronze statue of the Earl of 
Derby in the garb of an Oxford chancellor, 

The natural and increasing demand for portrait sculp- 
ture, whose outcome we thus see in England, makes the 
question of modern costume a vital one. It is of course 
desirable that a man should share the peculiarities of his 
age, and be recognized in the ordinary costume which he 
has worn among his friends; yet it is painfully true that 
such ordinary costume has often, even in life, disfigured the 
man, and turned what should have been his native nobility 


of mien into the commonplace. It is hard upon a hero 
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that he must go down to posterity forever in a metal frock 
coat and trousers—perhaps eyen with a top hat in one hand 
and a cigar in the other—as an actual statue was last year 
described in a Continental journal! Is there any object in 
sculptural clothing except to aid in expressing the man 
without the literalness of wax-figure workmanship; or to 
please the eye by grace of line—to which coat and trousers 
are fatal? . To make them fit as if a human shape were 
under them, and then to attain some ease of attitude, be- 
comes artistically a problem. <A philosophic writer has 
already spoken pathetically of the effect of a statue 
mounted on a pedestal, having a pair of tubular trousers 
au jour, with a triangle of light between. And yet when 
the sculptor, overcome by such considerations, turns to 
drapery, ancient or modern, he is but too likely to suggest 
a burlesque Roman, or a gentleman taking a Turkish bath. 
Let us be thankful for vestments of church or state, for 
the military cloak, for chancellors’ robes, for the scholar’s 
or preacher’s gown—for anything which will suitably and 
essentially assimilate with the subject, making even the 
dress, in some subordinate sense, a revelation, not merely 
of the habits, but of the inner personality. And let us 
hope, too, for society’s sake as well as for art’s sake, that 
one of the first labors of the twentieth century will be an 
enrichment of the masculine wardrobe. 

The busts and statues of Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm 
(1834-1891), who has for the last few years officially pre- 
sided in England over plastic portraiture, were so much 
admired by the Queen that he was, in 1881, appointed 


sculptor in ordinary to her Majesty. Born in Vienna, of 
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Hungarian parents, he came, while still young, to Eng- 
land, and, after preliminary training in Paris, entered 
upon a long and prosperous career. He was nota great 
artist, yet he labored intelligently and conscientiously, 
never sinking to a low level; and his reputation will be 
sustained not so much by his colossal Queen, or his early 
statues in London, as by the Thomas Carlyle on the 
Thames Embankment at Chelsea, the John Bunyan at 
Bedford, and the equestrian groups which give proof of 
his remarkable skill in rendering not only men but ani- 
mals. Among his later works are the statue of the Duke 
of Wellington, and figures of several members of the 
royal family, including the equestrian statue of Prince 
Albert, and the statue of the Emperor Frederick ; also the 
beautiful tomb statues of Dean Stanley, Lady Stanley, 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury, in Westminster Abbey. 

But it is to the rising generation of sculptors, who have 
the future before them, and the competition of two con- 
tinents to spur them on, that the eye of the English pub- 
lic hopefully turns. The President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, after establishing his fame as a 
painter, has essayed sculpture with such devotion that he is 
even accused of treating his later pictures with statuesque 
coldness. His nude, struggling Athlete and Python, cor- 
rect and firm in muscular strength, reveals his love for the 
manner of Michael Angelo; while The Needless Alarm and 
Sluggard incline to Foley’s style. Leighton’s knowledge 
of anatomy may be a little too obvious, because results of 
study, rather than the fact of study, should in art impress 
the beholder; but it is well that such careful and patient 
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examples of modeling should be put before the Academy’s 
pupils. 

In the latest school of British sculpture only a few 
leading members can here be particularized. Conspicuous 
among them is Hamo Thornycroft, born in 1850. English 
society has seen not only married poets but married 
sculptors, of whom he is the son. Father, mother, and 
children in the Thornycroft family share the genius for 
plastic art. Close attention to the Elgin marbles and to 
the masters of Italy supplemented Thornycroft’s home in- 
_ fluences, and resulted in the production of such vigorous 
figures as the Teucer; the athletic Mower, so finely and 
fitly presenting the modern peasant type; the Artemis; 
the Medea; or the strange yet beautiful Lot’s Wife that 
followed his Wounded Youth borne from the Battlefield. 
Teucer is the Homeric archer who has just drawn his bow, 
and stands, with muscular tension, to watch the speeding 
arrow. Thornycroft is likewise renowned for portrait 
busts, and for expressive bas-reliefs. He has been en- 
gaged upon reliefs and statue fora monument to General 
Gordon. 

This Gordon of Trafalgar Square may be compared 
with the colossal General Gordon by Onslow Ford, at 
Chatham, in which the hero appears in full uniform, 
mounted on a camel. The camel is so splendidly done, 
and so richly caparisoned, that the hero is quite subor- 
dinate. Onslow Ford, who differs from Thornycroft, and 
heads a still more youthful and romantic school, was born 
in London, in 1852, but was educated in Munich, and still 


retains traces of Wagmiiller’s influence. He has executed 


THE MowER (4y Hamo Thornycro/t). 
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statues of Sir Rowland Hill and of Henry Irving, but 
prefers such ideal conceptions as his Peace, a young girl 
poised on a breastplate, carrying a waving palm; or his 
Dancing, and Music, with very uncertain draperies, ex- 
hibited in 1890. The Shelley Memorial for Oxford is, 
with the General Gordon, Ford’s most important work. 
Bronze lions are at the base of the monument, by which 
a Muse mourns, with unstrung lyre. On the supported 
bier lies the marble figure of the poet, entirely nude, his 
features worn and wan with the pain of death. A branch 
of golden laurel is about his head. A duplicate of this 
statue, on a sarcophaguslike base, will be erected in Italy 
by the sea waves of Reggio. } 

Alfred Gilbert, artistically in sympathy with Ford, has 
a deep instinct for plastic beauty, and much skill in its in- 
terpretation. Only a thoughtful and poetic spirit could 
have inspired the extreme delicacy of finish evident in 
his reliefs and statuettes, or in the medallions of his me- 
morial to Professor Fawcett in Westminster Abbey. He is 
no less famed for his work in gold and silver, incrusting 
small figures in these precious metals with enameis and 
gems. His flying Eros, crowning the Shaftesbury Memo- 
rial Fountain, is of aluminium. Much of the same elabo- 
ration enters into his treatment of marble, as in the En- 
chanted Chair, or his statue of the Queen at Winchester. 

Harry Bates gained the applause of the London art 
world not only by his Ulysses series, Psyche panels, and 
other works in low relief (in which he is incomparable), 
but by his curious statue of Pandora, who kneels in grace- 


ful nudity, holding and contemplating her fatal box—a 
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classic casket in literal gold and ivory. The tint of the 
statue is a yellowish white. His animated group of 
Hounds in Leash, held by a majestic hunter, is peculiarly 
adapted to bronze. 

Thomas Brock, who was a favorite pupil of Foley, 
and executed his bust, is a conscientious and successful 
exponent of modern art ideas. His best-known group is 
The Moment of Peril, purchased by the Chantrey Fund, 
showing a combat between a mounted Indian and a boa 
constrictor. His Genius of Poetry, modeled as a youth 
in reverie, is in a very different vein. Brock is peculiarly 
happy in such marble portraiture as his recent bust of 
Leighton. His bust of Longfellow stands as a memorial 
of the poet in Westminster Abbey. 

Foley had many pupils, including artistic women. One 
of the most promising of these was Miss Mary Grant, the 
Earl of Elgin’s granddaughter. Her busts are often ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy; and one, of Queen Victo- 
ria, considerably idealized, is owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. These should be compared with 
the busts of Henrietta Montalba, pupil of Dalou. Among 
the illustrious women of England, the-Princess Louise, who 
studied under both Foley and Boehm, has appeared as a 
sculptress in her seated statue of Victoria, lately unveiled 
in Hyde Park, representing the Queen in the youthful 
dignity of her first accession to the throne. 

Other English sculptors might rightfully claim more 
or less extended notice, as John Warrington Wood (1838- 
1886) ; Charles Birch Bell (died 1893), with his Last Call 


of the dying Trumpeter; Roscoe Mullins, author of the 
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statue of Henry VII at Cambridge; George Tinworth, a 
true artist in terra-cotta reliefs; Goscombe John; George 
Frampton; F. W. Pomeroy; and John M. Swan, who mod- 
els as well as paints lifelike animals. The last-named 
four, together with Sir Frederick Leighton, Hamo Thorny- 
croft, and Onslow Ford, were the successful competitors 
for medals in the scantily filled Department of British 
Sculpture at Chicago in 1893. 

American sculpture is the latest offspring of the nine- 
teenth century. So scantily nourished at first that it was 
not expected to survive, it has now gained vitality and 
action, and may be the child of promise. In the future of 
its achievements, who will remember the first American 
sculptor, the humble stonecutter, John Frazee, born in 
New Jersey (1790), who tried to solace himself, after the 
death of his only son in 1815, by chiseling a portrait or 
figure, though it is said that he had never looked upon a 
marble statue, and did not see one till the year 1820. The 
President of the New York Academy of Fine Arts, whose 
advice and aid he sought, informed him that “nothing in 
sculpture in this country would be wanted for a hundred 
years”; but Frazee’s bust of John Wells found admission 
into Grace Church, New York; and commissions were 
given him for similar likenesses of Daniel Webster, of John 
Jay, of Chief-Justice Marshall, and of prominent citizens 
of Boston. Frazee’s own bust, by himself, is in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

Horatio Greenough, of Boston (died 1852), and Hiram 
Powers, of Vermont, both born in 1805, left the United 
States to seek instruction in Italy. Their countrymen 
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cherish their memory though they have outgrown their 
art. Greenough executed a pleasing little group of two 
nude chanting cherubs (the first plastic group made in 
America), and good busts of Lafayette, the novelist 
Cooper, and other men of historic and literary reputation. 
He also designed Bunker Hill Monument; modeled the 
Rescue of a woman and infant from a savage, in the na- 
tional Capitol; and produced the colossal marble statue of 
Washington in the Capitol grounds, with the attributes 
and partial nudity of aclassic Jupiter, wielding a Roman 
sword, and enthroned in a massive chair whose bas-reliefs 
are elaborate and meritorious. Though absurdly incongru- 
ous with the character of Washington, this conception ac- 
corded with the art ideal of the times. The statue was 
not intended for full outdoor light and injurious exposure 
to the weather, but for the rotunda of the Capitol build- 
ing, for which, unfortunately, it was found to be too heavy 
in weight and proportions. 

Powers (1805-1873), in his Florence studio, enjoyed 
long years of appreciation as the fruit of careful labor on 
his figures of Eve Repentant, Fisher Boy, America, Cali- 
fornia, and Greek Slave. The latter commanded great at- 
tention when presented to the public soon after the Greeks 
had been struggling for liberty. The original Greek Slave 
is owned in England by the Duke of Cleveland, but 
Powers frequently repeated the statue. Such busts as the 
Proserpina, Penseroso, and Ginevra were scarcely less ad- 
mired, and are now collected in the art galleries of our 
large cities. His busts and statues of public men are, how- 


ever, usually superior in force to these imaginative subjects. 
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As an idealist of a slightly later period, Erastus D, Pal- 
mer, of Albany, born in 1817, was much in favor. Unlike 
the artists who then represented the sculpture of the 
United States, Palmer did not undertake foreign travel, 
but developed his talents on independent lines, and se- 
lected his models from his own neighborhood. It is in- 
teresting to observe the one suggestive phase of female 
loveliness—quite American in its contours—which appears 
and reappears in his delicate bas-reliefs and busts. His 
statues of the Indian Maiden and White Captive competed 
in popularity with Powers’s Greek Slave. The bronze 
statue of Livingston, made for the State of New York, 
stands as the work of his more advanced life. 

Thomas Crawford, of New York (1814-1857), studied 
in Italy as a pupil of Thorwaldsen. It has been truly re- 
marked that he bears much the same relation to American 
sculpture as does Allston to American painting. Both de- 
lighted in the beautiful on a large but refined scale, and 
believed that the struggling art of their young country 
had the capacity to express it. Crawford’s aims and 
efforts were most ambitious; and when we reflect that his 
comparatively short life ended nearly forty years ago, we 
must consider him the most notable pioneer of our national 
sculpture, even though, in his too rapid workmanship, his 
ideas often outran their execution. His Orpheus descend- 
ing to Hell to seek Eurydice, produced in 1839, and now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was the first statue 
by which his countrymen recognized his genius. He sub- 
sequently put the Indian Chief as a vigorous aboriginal 
type into marble, as may be seen in the rooms of the 
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Historical Society, New York, and on a pediment of the 
Capitol at Washington, where he essayed to show in stone 
the growth of American civilization. He designed reliefs 
of revolutionary and republican scenes (among which 
portraits of himself and family will be found) for the 
doors of the United States Senate Chamber; and crowned 
the dome of the Capitol with a colossal statue of Liberty. 
His fine equestrian Washington is in Richmond, Va., and 
his Beethoven in the Music Hall, Boston. Both these 
statues were cast in bronze at Munich, and the enthusi- 
astic Germans consecrated them with a festival. 

Randolph Rogers, of New York (about 1830-1892), 
though resident in Rome, and there celebrated as creator 
of such graceful ideal figures as Nydia the Blind Girl of 
Pompeii, is more patriotically identified with important 
pieces of American sculpture, particularly with the bronze 
doors of the Capitol at Washington, in whose reliefs and 
statuettes we read the story of Columbus. To Rogers we 
owe the completion of Crawford’s Washington Monument 
in Richmond, and the erection of memorial monuments 
in Michigan and Rhode Island, together with a colossal 
Genius of Connecticut for the city of Hartford. His statue 
of Lincoln is in Philadelphia, and his unimpressive Seward 
in New York. 

Passing to another sculptor, similar in name but very 
dissimilar in style—John Rogers, of Massachusetts—we 
perceive an opposite extreme of plastic versatility. For 
John Rogers, everywhere familiar in the United States by 
his small and graphic works in clay, is the modeler ofsmany 


excellent naturalistic groups of domestic gexre, and of such 
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picturesque subjects from the epoch of the civil war as 
The Slave Auction, Taking the Oath, or The Wounded 
Scout. His routine of statuettes has been varied by larger 
figures, as in the equestrian General Reynolds before the 
City Hall, Philadelphia. 

William Wetmore Story, born in 1819, in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, has gathered laurels in literary no less than in 
artistic fields, for he is lawyer, prose writer, and poet, as 
well as sculptor. His plastic works have been chiefly 
executed in marble, though two portrait statues—one of 
George Peabody in London, and a very oratorical Edward 
Everett in Boston—are cast in bronze; but these are not 
in his best vein. We look rather at his thoughtfully con- 
ceived and elegantly finished figures of The Libyan Sibyl; 
of Sappho; of Saul; of Jerusalem Lamenting, which is in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; or of Cleopatra, 
Semiramis, Medea, and Polyxena, in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. Hawthorne, who, though no professed 
art critic, had rare instinctive taste, wrote of the Cleopatra 
then in Story’s Roman studio: 

“The sitting figure of a woman was seen. She was 
draped from head to foot in a costume minutely and scru- 
pulously studied from that of ancient Egypt. A marvelous 
repose was diffused through the figure. It was the repose 
of despair indeed; for Octavius had seen her, and had 
remained insensible. . . . The sculptor had not shunned to 
give the full Nubian lips and other characteristics of the 
Egyptian physiognomy. The expression was of profound, 
gloomy, heavily revolving thought. In one view there was 
a certain softness and tenderness; catching another 
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glimpse, you beheld her as implacable as a stone and as 
cruel as fire. In a word, all Cleopatra—fierce, voluptuous, 
passionate, tender, wicked, terrible, and full of poisonous 
and rapturous enchantment—was kneaded into what had 
been before a lump of wet clay from the Tiber.” 

Thomas Ball, born in the same year and in the same 
State as Story, has been also a veteran of American art in 
Italy, working with truth to Nature and with earnest pur- 
pose. His faithful equestrian statue of a well-mounted 
Washington is in the Boston Public Garden, and his Dan- 
iel Webster in Central Park, New York. His large Eman- 
cipation, at Washington, is a most interesting group of Lin- 
coln holding the Proclamation of Emancipation in one 
hand and extending the other over a negro from whom 
the fetters have been broken. Ball has been successful 
in ideal as well as in realistic busts and statues, and in 
effective sepulchral sculpture. His pupil, Martin Milmore, 
who died in 1883, executed with talent numerous busts, 
and the Soldiers’ Monuments in Boston and in Roxbury. 

William Henry Rinehart, of Maryland (1825-1874), long 
settled in Rome, was an idealistic sculptor, pure and poetic 
in his plastic creations, and pleasing in his portrait busts. 
His Clytie is in Baltimore; and his Latona with her Chil- 
dren, Antigone, Endymion,,and several other works, are in 
the New York Metropolitan Museum and the Corcoran 
Gallery of Washington. 

Harriet Hosmer, born in Massachusetts, in 1831, is 
noted as our American mistress of sculpture. She was a 
pupil of the English Gibson, and became, like>him, a 
Roman by choice. The energy of her style is rather mas- 
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culine than feminine, her knowledge of form is correct, 
and her inventiveness varied. All her statues, beginning 
with the Hesper, and continuing through (Enone, The 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Puck seated on a toadstool, the 
Sleeping Faun, the Waking Faun, Zenobia, the Pompeiian 
Sentinel, Beatrice Cenci, and others, have been favorably 
received at home and abroad. In the Zenobia, which is 
her masterpiece, the drapery is heavy and the accessories 
too conspicuous, but the dignity of the chained and con- 
quered queen is well sustained. A figure of Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain, with crown, cloak, and wimple, as the 
patroness of Columbus, is Miss Hosmer’s recent work. 
She was followed in Rome by Margaret Foley, of New 
Hampshire, who completed a number of medallions and 
busts; by Miss Emma Stebbins, whose large Bethesda 
Fountain, known as The Angel of the Waters, is in Central 
Park, New York; and by Miss Anne Whitney, who has now 
returned to Boston, and exhibited a poetic Roma in the 
United States Department of Fine Arts at Chicago. 

Any chapter which should attempt to chronicle the 
American sculptors who have made their temporary or 
permanent home abroad would be indefinitely prolonged. 
The list must be cut short with the added names of Shobal 
Clevenger (1812-1843), several of whose busts remain in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Joel T. Hart, 
of Kentucky (1810-1877), whose specialty was statues of 
Henry Clay; Henry Haseltine, of Philadelphia, with his 
allegorical groups; Benjamin Akers, known as Paul Akers 
(1825-1861), a talented young idealist, said to have sug- 


gested the character of Kenyon in Hawthorne’s Marble 
22 
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Faun; J. A. Jackson, of Maine (1825-1879), modeler of 
Abel and Eve, of Musidora, and of the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at Lynn; Thomas R. Gould (1818-1881), with his 
colossal heads of Christ and Satan, his portrait bust of 
Emerson in Harvard University, and his statue of The 
West Wind in very breezy drapery; Launt Thompson, 
pupil of Palmer, whose Rocky Mountain Trapper became 
celebrated, and whose statue of Napoleon and colossal bust 
of Bryant are in the New York Metropolitan Museum; C. 
B. Ives, devoted mainly to ideal subjects, but also sculptor 
of the statue of Trumbull for the State of Connecticut ; 
William Couper, of Florence; Waldo Story, son of W. W. 
Story, who has adopted his father's profession; Preston and 
Longworth Powers; “ Ezekiel,’ of Virginia, whose Christ 
is singularly striking,.and whose work may be seen in Cor- 
nell University and on the Corcoran Gallery, Washington; 
Franklin Simmons, of Maine, designer of the Washington 
Naval Monument, and of the bronze monument to Roger 
Williams in Providence, R. I.; Jonathan S. Hartley, of New 
York, who entered the Royal Academy of England and 
there obtained a medal; and Larkin G. Mead, of Vermont, 
whose pedimental groups were at Chicago in 1893, and who 
modeled colossal bronzes, together with the statue of Lin- 
coln, for the National Lincoln Monument at Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Mead was the pupil of Henry Kirke Browne (1814- 
1886), who has left us an equestrian statue of Washington 
in Union Square, New York, and similar figures of Gen- 
erals Scott and Greene in the city of Washington>- This 


Washington on horseback, set up in 1856, is American in 
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the fullest sense, for it was modeled in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and cast at Chicopee, Mass.; being (with the same artist's 
De Witt Clinton) the first bronze statue actually cast in 
this country. On the other side of Union Square stands 
Browne’s inferior statue of Lincoln. The General Scott, 
considered the sculptor’s best work, was cast from cannon 
captured during the Mexican War. 

John Quincy Adams Ward, born in Ohio, in 1830, 
studied under Browne, and is celebrated for portrait busts, 
and for such memorial statues as the colossal George 
Washington, before the Treasury Building, New York; 
the General Thomas, in Washington; and the Israel Put- 
man, in Hartford, Conn. He is also well represented 
in Central Park, New York, by his Indtan Hunter, Pil- 
grim, and full-length figure of Shakespeare. The In- 
dian Hunter, when exhibited at the Paris Salon of 1867, 
in connection with the bronze Freedman, who is por- 
trayed as looking up to heaven in gratitude for liberation 
from his bonds, was emphatically commended. Mr. Ward 
has been identified with all the progress of sculpture in the 
United States, and has officiated as President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and member of the Governing 
Board of the lately inaugurated Sculpture Society. 

Earnest consideration should be bestowed on the future 
of the monumental sculpture which will ever be regarded 
as the index of American art development. It is indeed to 
be desired that the cities of the United States should be 
enriched, like the cities of Europe, with suitable public 
sculptures ; and now that the direction of such enrichment 


is passing into the control of capable and proper judges, 
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we may hope for the selection and erection of such statues 
as shall cultivate among the people an appreciation of the 
beauty and truth of art, and serve as worthy tributes to 
worthy heroes; preserving something of their bodily 
presence to posterity, and keeping their spirit alive in the 
communities where they dwelt, so that, through bronze or 
marble lips, they, “being dead, yet speak.’ It hardly 
needs to be said, but it very much needs to be remem- 
bered, that this can not be effected by inferior artists who 
have no genius of constructiveness, and can only raise up 
meaningless figures whose bronze clothing seems stuffed 
with lumps of clay. Certain mementos in Washington 
should be warnings of national mistakes. It is wise to 
estimate a sculptor’s abilities before Congress commissions 
him to mold tons of metal into a human shape, perhaps 
combined with an equine shape, and to label it with a title; 
else it may result in an incubus upon the public which 
nothing but some beneficent earthquake is likely to re- 
move. Englishmen have deprecated such a danger for 
England, and it should not be disregarded in our own 
country; for sculpture is severely permanent, and _ be- 
comes, sooner or later, its own ponderous protest against 
whatever incapacity lurks in it. 

Our leading sculptors are, however, measuring the re- 
quirements of the age. They are men of patriotism, and 
yet of cosmopolitan study; not inheriting the fettering 
traditions of other lands, but willing to give the labor 
necessary to combine largeness of style with the best tech- 
nique. They need, and are gaining, a systematic training 


of eye and hand, correct knowledge of anatomy, and a 
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firmer grasp upon symmetry and the principles of con- 
struction. Working directly from Nature, they are more 
alive to what Nature itself emphasizes than to trivialities. 
Approaching realism with unsophisticated minds and with 
purity of intention, they see that art is meant not only to 
reflect the life of the people but to uplift the life of the 
people. Therefore they are not devotees of the frivolous 
art which frivolizes society, nor of the commonplace art 
which lowers the taste, nor of the impure art which 
poisons the mind. In modeling their monumental figures 
they are in sympathy with their subjects, and seize quickly, 
though not always skillfully, upon points of vital force. 
They feel that personality is not to be expressed by a 
wart on the check, a twist of the leg, or the tie of a cravat, 
but by the impress of character which Nature stamps on 
form and features of its animate clay, and which genius too 
can stamp even on clay which is inanimate. 

Although this indicates the theory rather than the prac- 
tice of sculpture in the United States—because practice 
requires epochs of time to make it perfect—yet the ex- 
periments of the Exposition at Chicago, the organization 
of the Sculpture Society, and the proposal for a national 
Salon of Art, show concerted movement in the right di- 
rection. There are also some personal examples to illus- 


trate what has been said; for, though it would be pre- 


) 
mature to comment upon the lives and labors of our 
younger sculptors, there are at least three among them 
who already belong to art history, and are looked upon 
as heads of the growing nineteenth century school. St. 


Gaudens, Warner, and French may be concisely noticed. 
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Olin L. Warner, born in Connecticut, in 1844, 1s in 
many ways a typical American sculptor, recognizing his 
vocation for art in a youth of unfavorable environment, 
struggling successfully for education, and securing by his 
own exertions all the advantages of study in Paris under 
the instructions of Jouffroy and Carpeaux. On the sub- 
stratum of knowledge thus acquired he has built up a solid, 
severe, and simple style, so much the reverse of the ornate 
as to be very realistic in its originality, and thorough in 
constructiveness. We are struck by these qualities in his 
medallions of his parents, of Edwin Forrest, and of North 
American Indians; in such portrait busts as those of Dan- 
iel Cottier and of J. Alden Weir; and in the large seated 
statues of Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut, and of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the stern opponent of slavery. 
Warner’s studies in the nude are firm and free—French in 
precision, but far from French in spirit. Nor is he with- 
out refined and subtle tenderness in graceful ideal figures, 
and in the Greeklike caryatids of his Fountain in Port- 
land, Oregon. Among his latest works are the colossal 
medallion heads of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Velas- 
quez, and Rembrandt, modeled in high relief on the en- 
tablature of the Art Building (or Columbian Museum) at 
Chicago. 

In Augustus St. Gaudens, born in 1848, we possess a 
truly cosmopolitan sculptor, French and Irish by parent- 
age, American from infancy, and Italian and French by 
training. After laboring as a cameo-cutter during early 
youth in New York, he entered the Ecole des Beaux™Arts in 


Paris in 1868, at a time when the influences of the Renais- 
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sance, there evoked, were penetrating the heart of every 
young artist, and infusing themselves into modern style. 
That these influences worked beneficially, yet not over- 
poweringly, upon Mr. St. Gaudens, is seen in his vivid, 
delicate, and charmingly cut bas-reliefs; in the pose and 
contours of his airy Diana; and in a certain picturesque 
suggestiveness which animates even the realistically ac- 
curate statues in which his individuality asserts itself. 
This is felt in the statue of Admiral Farragut, in Madison 
Square, New York, with field-glass in hand, and marine 
reliefs on its base, which made his reputation in 1880; in 
the sturdy Puritan Deacon Chapin, in Springfield, Mass. ; 
and in the expressive statue of Lincoln, which rises, with 
simple, rugged, and quiet dignity, before the people in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. Lincoln Park has further acquired 
a seated Shakespeare, studied with great exactitude, by 
William Ordway Partridge, of Boston (author of Art for 
America), to whom Brooklyn likewise owes a spirited 
standing figure of Alexander Hamilton. 

Daniel Chester French, born in New Hampshire, in 
1850, pupil of Thomas Ball, has long been familiar to his 
countrymen by his statue of the Minute Man of the Revo- 
lution, unveiled at Concord in 1875, portraying, in animated 
attitude, a youthful New England farmer turning from the 
plow to the battlefield. His later seated statue of John 
Harvard is in the grounds of Harvard University, and his 
recent monument to Thomas Starr King has been erected 
in San Francisco. Mr. French has executed several reliefs, 
of which the commemorative Death and the Sculptor, here 


presented in illustration, is the most striking. Asa young 
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artist, gracefully and easily posed, is engrossed in carving 
a Sphinx from the marble before him, a majestic angel, 
holding the coveted laurel leaves, advances, with folded 
wings and head half veiled, to lay her hand upon his 
chisel and end the work forever. The large statue of The 
Republic, at Chicago, won for Mr. French unanimous ap- 
plause. This stately colossal figure, finely draped, with 
uplifted arms bearing the symbols of Liberty, will stand 
in the memory of all who beheld it as an ideal Columbia 
among the sister nations. 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893 has already given to 
the art of America fresh and healthful impetus. It was 
there demonstrated to the satisfaction of the world that 
sculpture was never more ready than now to heighten the 
grandeur of architecture, enhancing its own beauties in 
such combination. ‘This was done, indeed, ona bold, broad 
scale, with temporary but brilliant display, in a pliable 
medium, composed of plaster and jute fiber, called “ staff.” 
Few can forget how much the significant groups of Carl Bit- 
ter on the Administration Building, the graceful goddesses 
and Della Robbialike Cupids of Loredo Taft on the Hor- 
ticultural Building, the symbolic figures of M. A. Waagen 
and of John J. Boyle on Machinery Hall, Colonnade, and 
Transportation Building, and the typical groups and 
statues of Philip Martiny on the Agricultural Building, 
added to the scenic effect of the whole environment. Full 
accounts of these and similar sculptures have been else- 
where written, with explanations of their meanings and 
merits, 


Other plastic figures or groups also became integral 
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parts of the spectacular White City, and have been fre- 
quently described by its historians. It is only necessary 
to refer to the Columbus Quadriga by French and E. C. 
Potter; to the chariot group by M. A. Waagen; to the 
statue of Franklin by Carl Rohl Smith; to St. Gaudens’s 
Diana of the Agricultural dome; to the statue of Coluni- 
bus; to the statues of Ericsson, Watt, and other inventors ; 
to the heroic figures by Theodore Baur on peristyle and 
Music Hall; to the rostral columns by Johannes Gelert; 
to the wild animals native to the United States on the 
bridges, by Edward Kemys and A. P. Proctor; to Proctor’s 
listening and gazing Indian; and especially to the foun- 
tain of Frederick MacMonnies, representing Columbia en- 
throned in a barge drawn by sea-horses, rowed by personi- 
fications of the Arts and Sciences, steered by Time, and 
heralded by Fame. This fountain will permanently adorn 
Chicago. Nor is New York without one of the best exam- 
ples of Mr. MacMonnies’s work, in the statue of Nathan 
Hale, of Revolutionary memory, standing bound on its 
pedestal, with an expression of face and figure which, in 
spite of the suggested death of shame, has the beauty of 
youth and the dignity which masters Fate. Another re- 
markable American statue of the present epoch, by John 
Donoghue, is the nude young Sophocles leading the 
Chorus of Victory after the battle of Salamis. The en- 
thusiasm of the poet vivifies every muscle of the athlete. 
John Donoghue, Herbert Adams, peculiarly refined in his 
Renaissancelike treatment both of bronze and marble, 
Thomas Ball, John J. Boyle, Robert P. Bringhurst, C. E. 
Dallin, F. Edwin Elwell, Charles Grafly, Henry Kitson, 
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Edward Kemys, Charles H. Niehaus (designer of the fine 
bronze doors for Trinity Church, New York), John Rogers, 
F. Wellington Ruckstuhl, and Emil H. Wuertz received the 
Exposition medals for the best plastic art of the United 
States. F. Edwin Elwell has lately added to the memori- 
als of our public men an equestrian statue of General 
Hancock, for the battlefield of Gettysburg. 

Even from this one chapter’s summary review of 
European and American progress it is distinctly evident 
that sculpture has a future. We should be mistaken in 
believing that art has passed on its message to literature, 
and expired in exhaustion. Man’s creative and impressible 
nature will never dispense with art as a means of expres- 
sion and of teaching. The art instinct is a part of his 
being. But he can not be content with poor art. He 
shares the divine craving for the highest and best. He 
wants the realism which embodies the utmost beauty and 
significance which Nature has yet reached, and the ideal- 
ism which presses on toward that ultimate perfection 
“to which the whole creation moves ’”’— preserving all 
the vital facts and elements of realism, with inspiration 
added. 

The immortalizing of great men in marble or bronze, 
and the memorializing of great events by painting or 
sculpture, tend naturally to make noble ideas more exem- 
plary and more common, and to impress upon the world the 
higher lessons of history. In the semblance, too, of man 
simply as man, sculpture has its mission; for it puts into 
form and shape the essential dignity, grandeur, and beauty 
of humanity, and its possibilities. There will come a time 
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in the evolution of the race when body and soul will both 
be perfect, and absolutely fitted to each other. As the 
sculptor works toward presenting this, not vaguely but 
with true scientific skill, he becomes visibly a prophet, and 
anticipates that golden Renaissance when reality shall be 


perfection, and every artist may be a realist. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


STUDY OF SCULPTURE IN THE MUSEUMS OF EUROPE. 


THE modern museum is the cosmos of art and science. 
It epitomizes and concentrates time and space; for within 
its charmed circle all centuries and all civilizations meet. 
Those whose lot it has been to wander through the earth 
and look for themselves upon art’s masterpieces, come 
with a sense of happy familiarity to the museums of 
Europe, knowing that they will find many of the choicest 
of such masterpieces there gathered together, and that 
the “ missing links’ will be supplied by the admirable casts 
and copies which now enrich our collections, and recall, to 
those who have seen the originals, the delight and wonder 
of the past. While to those who have traveled but little, 
each museum serves as a revelation of the treasures scat- 
tered through many lands, enabling them to begin at the 
beginnings of history, to feel themselves citizens of the 
most foreign climes, and kindred of the artists of all ages 
who have left them inheritors of their thoughts and of 
their works. 

Even a brief visit to the nearest of all European mu- 
seums—the British Museum, London—will show that what 
has just been said is fact, and not fancy. If, instead of 

(408) 
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such brief visit usually vouchsafed to it, two or three 
weeks should be spent in the faithful study of its great 
collections, any man might congratulate himself upon hav- 
ing acquired far more valuable knowledge of the world 
than is gained by some tourists’ journeys from pole to 
pole. Its many departments open out their varied and 
splendid object lessons to every taste and temperament ; 
but we must now think only how it allures us on into in- 
timate acquaintance with sculpture. For it does not teach 
by dry descriptions or details. It takes us up the river of 
Time—which might well be the ancient Nile—and brings 
us face to face with the old Egyptians who once gazed on 
_ Moses, and now gaze, with the same impassiveness, on us. 
Here are the even older Amenhotep III, whose statue, the 
vocal Memnon, was fabled to sing at sunrise; and the 
gigantic head of Thothmes III, whose obelisks point, in 
our own Cities, their silent finger of scorn at the vanish- 
ing generations whom they outlive. Here statues and 
fragments of colossal kings repose in ponderous quiet 
among strange gods and huge sarcophagi; sepulchral 
statues from the tomb wait with hollow eyes for their re- 
turning souls; deities, large and small, in stone or bronze, 
with heads of cat and hawk and cow, stare at us in calm 
hideousness; and the lions of the’ desert crouch at our 
feet. 

All the characteristics of Egyptian art are thus pre- 
sented to us. We behold for ourselves the figures from 
the sepulchres of four thousand years ago, in wood, basalt, 
or limestone, according to their rank and riches. In the 
statues of the kings, and in the serene and mighty Mem- 
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non Head, we can examine the general details of Egyptian 
colossi, and familiarize ourselves with their attributes and 
attitudes. In animals pure and simple we admire the 
sculptor’s vigor and realism, especially in the recumbent 
Nubian lions, which are the oldest and best. Compare 
these with the classic lion of Cnidos, brought from Cnidos 
in Caria, and with the lions of the Halicarnassian mau- 
soleum. 

To pass from the Egyptian rooms to the Assyrian gal- 
lery is better than a veritable visit to Nineveh, for Nineveh 
has come to London to meet us, leaving only worn-out 
heaps of clay on the Tigris. The remains found by Layard 
and other explorers are now so arranged in the British 
Museum that we may stand in fact, rather than in imagina- 
tion, within the walls of the palaces of Nimroud, see and 
touch the Bulls and Lions that guarded the gates, and read 
upon alabaster slabs the long histories of kings. Here 
we inspect the reliefs on the black marble obelisk of Shal- 
maneser II; the wonderful slabs carved to immortalize 
Tiglath-pileser II; the Transport of a Colossus; Sennach- 
erib’s sieges and victories; and the even more famous vic- 
tories of Assur-bani-pal, with the series of the Feast of 
Assur-bani-pal, so rich in sculptural coptes of the manners 
and magnificence of the Assyrian court. We can contrast 
the granite. kings of Egypt with the Assyrian statues of 
Assur-nasir-pal, and of Nebo with clasped hands and in- 
scriptions running round him like an apron. Nor will we 
neglect to observe the fidelity and success of the animal 
sculptors of Assyria in the reliefs of Wild Asses, of Assur- 


bani-pal’s Hounds in Leash, of his royal Lion Hunts, and 
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of the Dying Lioness wounded with arrows, from Kou- 
yundjek. 

If we would continue such Oriental environment, the 
bronze reliefs from the gates of Balawat, small Assyrian 
bronzes and ivories, and countless cylinders and seals will 
win our attention; and we may then wander past a basalt 
Hittite monument from Carchemish, monuments from Car- 
thage, Phoenician sarcophagi, and sculptured Buddhist and 
Jain memorials. But these will not long detain us from the 
archaic relics of Asia Minor and early Greece. 

For we may walk before the statues from the Sacred 
Way to Apollo’s Temple at Miletus, which now sit, headless, 
in clumsy stateliness, in their chairs of stone. We can 
stoop down and read how on one is written, “ Eudemos 
made me”; while another bears the line, “I am Chares, son 
of Kleisis: this statue is the property of Apollo”; and can 
then reflect how the British Museum has become Apollo’s 
heir. We can trace the harpies, or sirens, on the Harpy 
Monument Frieze from Xanthos, and detect the beginnings 
of classic sculpture in the archaic Apollos (among which 
the Strangford Apollo and Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo are 
numbered), in Greek sepulchral reliefs, and in casts from 
the metopes of Selinus and the marbles of A®gina. 

But all these are only the introduction to the greatest 
of the museum’s treasures—the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non, contained inthe Elgin room. If the mere sight of the © 
reclining Theseus from the eastern pediment be, as has 
been said, “an artistic education,” we may enjoy that edu- 
cation, and may supplement it with attentive regard of the 
splendidly draped figures and grand torsos which make up 
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the remainder of the pedimental groups. From accurate 
restorations we may learn how these pediments appeared 
when the school of Pheidias first gave them to art, and 
may thus acquaint ourselves with the very crown and 
model of all Greek sculpture. The same is true of the 
reliefs which represent the Panathenaic procession on the 
frieze of Athené’s cella. They are arranged before us as 
they were before the Athenians of the Pheidian age, and 
the minute descriptions and explanations which are offered 
us make it possible for every cultured traveler to under- 
“stand and appreciate them. : 

To this work days, and not hours, should be devoted, 
accompanied by comparisons of their simple and perfect 
style with the graceful caryatid from the Erechtheion, with 
the fragment of the Parthenos shield, with the later and 
more fiery reliefs of the frieze from Phigaleia, and with the 
Nereids from the Nereid monument, the Demeter of Cnidos, 
the head of A‘sculapius, and the bust of Pericles. 

Intelligent study in this direction will also aid us in 
judging of such restored masterpieces as the statue of 
King Mausolus, and possibly his wife Artemisia, from that 
mausoleum of Halicarnassus which was one of the wonders 
of the world; or of the fragments from the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus; or of Hellenic and Roman originals and copies 
which art has long revered. Among the latter we may 
specially notice the Discobolos after Myron; the Diadu- 
menos after Polycleitos; the head of Hercules; bust of 
Homer; Dione; Eros, with his bow; the Townley Venus 
and Thalia Muse of Comedy, found at Ostia; the Farnese 
Mercury; the Pourtales Apollo; the head of Alexander the 
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Great; Players of Astragali; and a repetition of the Boy 
drawing a Thorn from his Foot. The Roman age has be- 
queathed to us the bust of Julius Cesar; the equestrian 
statue of Caligula; a life-like series of Roman emperors in 
busts and statues; the bas-reliefs of Dionysos receiving 
Icarius, and the Apotheosis of Homer; the bust of a Bar- 
barian from the Forum of Trajan; the beautiful bust of 
some empress, usually known as “Clytie”; a bust of An- 
tinous; a bronze bust of Hadrian, found in the Thames, 
relief of a Roman Marriage, and many others. 

The classic vases and bronzes are most instructive. 
From Canachus’s statuette of Apollo onward through the 
Head of Artemis, from Armenia, Winged Head of Hypnos, 
Marsyas, and Venus with her sandals, they exemplify’ the 
steady progress of Greek art. The coins of antiquity are 
not only intrinsically interesting, but often bear the minia- 
ture copies of noted works of sculpture, of which they are 
sometimes the only record. The collection of gems, cameos, 
and medals is one of the richest in Europe, and astonishes 
us by the perfection to which this peculiar branch of sculp- 
ture was anciently brought. In the Chamber of Gems is 
kept the Portland Vase, cut in exquisite reliefs, which came 
from a tomb in Rome, through the Barberini family, into 
the possession of the Duke of Portland. A charming col- 
lection of terra-cotta statuettes from Tanagra, filling sev- 
eral glass cases, will give us a clear and satisfactory idea of 
the beauty and delicacy which characterized the best work 
of the Coroplaste, who brought the grace and tastefulness 
of art into the sphere of Greek household life. 

Following down the tide of history, we may discover 
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the tomb sculptures, bronzes, and vases of Etruria, and de- 
scend from Roman days to. the Christian and medieval peri- 
ods of early ivories and enamels, whose fascinations will 
draw us from the British to the South Kensington Museum. 
The South Kensington Museum, which, as has just been 
stated, possesses such a rare and beautiful collection of 
Byzantine enamels, metal work, and ivory carvings, is the 
great art school of England. It owes its existence to the 
efforts of the Prince Consort, and to the desire for good 
training in the fine arts and in the industrial arts excited 
by the London Exposition of 1851. Begun by the setting 
apart of a few rooms in Marlborough House for an art 
collection of ornamental and useful objects, it developed 
into the present admirable museum at South Kensington, 
opened to the people in 1857, and including, besides its 
picture gallery and libraries, training schools in art and 
science, with innumerable casts and models, extensive art 
exhibitions and loan collections. Nowhere can the student 
employ his time more profitably and pleasantly than in 
seizing the advantages thus put within his reach. 
Diverging from its corridors, a vista of many countries 
and many ages tempts us into every domain of art; for 
the South Kensington Museum has sent its indefatigable 
agents through all the world, to discover and secure avail- 
able treasures, made more accessible to the public than 
they could ever have been in their native homes. Not 
only the popular works of Europe, but the bronzes of 
China, Japan, and Persia, the serene Asiatic Buddhas, and 
reproductions of the Indian tope of Sanchi and the Amri- 


tavi tope of Madras, may be examined here as critically as 
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in the East; while even the remote sculptures of Mexico 
and Honduras have not been neglected. 

Stepping under a marble rood-loft from a Brabant 
cathedral, we enter the Court of Architecture, in whose 
center is a copy of Trajan’s Column. Splendid architec- 
tural models, heavily enriched with sculptures, are all 
around us. It is like a pilgrimage through the middle 
ages. Casts are displayed from English cathedrals and 
monuments; from the door of the chapter house of Roch- 
ester Cathedral; from the celebrated portal of the Ca- 
thedral of Santiago de Compostella, in Spain; from the 
bronzes of Hildesheim; from the choir stalls and tombs of 
German cathedrals; from the pulpits of the Pisani; from 
the marbles of Michael Angelo, and from many other 
wonderful masterpieces. 

Among the original works of the Italian Renaissance 
we shall discover Michael Angelo’s Cupid, as well as a 
statuette of St. Sebastian, and some wax models attributed 
to him. A bas-relief of Christ in the Sepulchre, and an 
elegant mirror cover in bronze exemplify Donatello’s style, 
though not so pleasingly as the St. Cecilia, owned by 
Lord Elcho. Statues, altar pieces, and busts are by Civi- 
tali of Lucca, by Desiderio da Settignano, Andrea da 
Fiesole, Benedetto da Majano, Rossellino, and Bernini. A 
cantoria or singing gallery is from the Church of S. Maria 
Novella, Florence. The excellences of the Della Robbia 
family may be studied in more than fifty specimens of terra 
cottas, especially in Luca’s Medallions of the Month, and 
in Andrea’s Adoration of the Magi. Richly carved chim- 
ney-pieces have been brought from Padua, Como, and 
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other Italian localities. A decorative chimney-piece by 
the French Clodion is in a boudoir of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and several casts are exhibited of the works of Jean 
Cousin and Jean Goujon. 

Almost a volume would be necessary to enumerate the 
further attractions presented to lovers of sculpture; but 
only brief allusion can be made to the marvelous ivory 
carvings of the consular and early Christian diptychs, and 
of the pastoral staves of the fourteenth century, as these 
few pages should rather be occupied in speaking of the 
immense service which the South Kensington Museum has 
rendered to human progress in initiating the present sys- 
tem of established commissions for bringing the most won- 
derful works of art, through casts and models, before the 
people of every land at the least possible cost. The publi- 
cation of the short and cheap South Kensington Hand- 
books of the different arts has also proved of inestimable 
value, and the introduction of a plan of loan exhibitions 
through neighboring cities has been an art education to 
the entire nation. 

Thus we realize how even a few weeks in England may 
concentrate within our personal view much of the noblest 
sculpture which it once needed years to reach. 

If we can give a few’ weeks more to Germany, our 
knowledge of plastic art will be delightfully increased. 
For we shall first study in Berlin, whose oldest chrono- 
logical sculptures are in the New Museum. There we 
shall find Egyptian statues and memorials arranged ac- 
cording to dynasties, with chambers of tombs satisfactorily 


illustrative of what an Irish historian might call the life of 
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the dead. The Ram Sphinxes, stationed among the Pha- 
raohs, are fine specimens of the krio-sphinx variety. 

The Assyrian and Asiatic rooms are not so varied and 
wonderful as in the British Museum or the Louvre, but 
the cylinders, reliefs, alabaster slabs, and Hittite sculptures 
from northern Syria, are always interesting. We pass from 
buried Nineveh to busy Germany in the Hall of German 
Sculptures, where many casts from such masters as Veit 
Stoss, Adam Krafft, and Peter Vischer are mingled with 
altar-pieces and sculptures copied from the most renowned 
German cathedrals. 

At least a dozen saloons of the most extensive collec- 
tion of casts in Europe occupy the entire first floor; while 
in the Antiquarium are terra cottas from Tanagra, bronzes, 
and thousands of artistic vases, among which the Attic 
anointing vessels are unique and noteworthy. The collec- 
tion of gems (in whose company the Silver Treasure of 
imperial plate, with chased reliefs, found near Hildesheim, 
is included) can scarcely be rivaled on the Continent. On 
one of these gems is engraved The limping Philoctetes of 
Pythagoras. A magnificent cameo, nine inches long, of 
the Apotheosis of Septimius Severus, merits special ex- 
amination as being one of the largest ever cut. The adja- 
cent coins and medals of the old museum are almost as 
rich and remarkable, and number more than two hundred 
thousand. The so-called Island Gems, seldom regarded 
by the casual traveler, are said to be the most primitive 
artistic works of Greece. 

Having thus crossed by a connecting passage to the Old 


Museum, we meet in the rotunda the Pergamenian sculp- 
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tures brought thither in 1879. These spread the school of 
Pergamos before us in the long altar frieze of the Triumph 
of the Gods over the Giants, by the masters of King Eu- 
menos of Pergamos, who defeated the Gauls about 180 B. Cc. 
The smaller frieze of the inner side renders the myth of 
Telephos. A beautiful female head in Parian marble was 
also found, bearing some resemblance to the Venus of 
Melos, and supposed to belong to some Pergamese Aphro- 
dité. Casts of the deepest interest from the excavations 
made by the German Government at Olympia are likewise 
the property of Berlin. Though Olympia retains the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, yet Germany justly claims the honor 
of its discovery. 

Passing through the columnar Hall of Heroes, we find 
an early head of a grand Greek goddess of the first Attic 
period; the marble copy of Polycleitos’s celebrated Ama- 
zon; a Greek athlete; the conspicuously graceful Adorante, 
or Praying Boy, in bronze, commonly ascribed to the son 
or pupil of Lysippos, but freely restored; an exquisite 
bronze Boy of the fourth century, long immersed in the 
sea; a small bronze satyr from Pergamon; a striking head 
of Aphrodité; a Greek girl playing Astrigali; a bust of 
Plato, identified by an inscription; a double bust of Seneca 
and Socrates; and a joyous Bacchante statuette, dancing 
with the greatest ease and lightness of motion. In the un- 
usually good collection of Attic tomb reliefs, the heads of 
a woman, of a boy, and of a bearded man in meditation 
must be particularized. 

In the assemblage of medizval sculptures we may first 


consider the early Christian reliefs on stone, and the varied 
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ivory carvings; and finally acquaint ourselves with such 
Renaissance works as Michael Angelo’s St. John Baptist, 
Donatello’s Madonna Pazzi and Bust of Lodovico Gonzaga, 
Desiderio da Settignano’s Bust of Marietta Strozzi, Mino 
da Fiesole’s Niccolo Strozzi, Benedetto da Majano’s and 
Rossellino’s Madonnas, and beautiful terra cottas by 
Luca della Robbia and his school. 

Within the vestibule of the Old Museum stand statues 
of Rauch, Winckelmann, and other distinguished Germans, 
and on its steps of entrance are the modern bronze groups 
of an Amazon on horseback defending herself against a 
Tiger, by August Kiss, and a Combat with a Lion, by 
Albert Wolff. At its outer angles are colossal bronzes by 
Hagen and Schievelbein. A long frieze of the Fall of 
Pompeii, also by Schievelbein, ornaments the Greek court 
of the New Museum. In the National Gallery are a statue 
and busts by Andreas Schliiter, the Hebe of Canova, the 
Napoleon of Chaudet, and a selection of representative 
works by modern sculptors, which will help to familiarize us 
with the leading features of the present German school. 

Dresden will enchant us by its picture gallery, but the 
student of sculpture will seek the many casts of the “ Al- 


, 


berftinum,” and the archeological treasures under the care 
of Prof. Treu. For wider research he will journey on to 
Munich, where the Glyptothek, or Gallery of Sculpture, is 
as important as the Pinakothek. 

After lingering a few moments at its entrance with 
Egyptian gods and priests, with the gods of India and the 
lions of Assyria, it will be wise to hasten to the significant 


relics of archaic Greek art, which the Glyptothek possesses, 
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not only in the very ancient Apollo found at Tenea, but 
in the famous Aginetan marbles recovered from the two 
pediments of the old Temple of A®gina, and restored by 
Thorwaldsen. Both pediments represented battle scenes, 
with a solemn but expressionless Athené in the center of 
each. The heroes of the Trojan war appeer to contend 
for the body of a warrior. The restored combatants have 
the names of A®‘neas, Ajax, Teucer, Hector, and Paris (in 
peaked Phrygian cap) assigned to them. The wounded sol- 
dier for whom they struggle is the finest of the group. 

We may see how, as time advanced, the physical type 
of the Greek developed, by carefully observing the fine 
statue of a nude athlete pouring oil, with which to rub 
himself, from a vessel into his hand. This was probably 
modeled after the school of Myron, though there is some- 
thing in its youthful head and slender limbs suggestive of 
the age of Praxiteles. 

The group of Eirene, Goddess of Peace, holding the in- 
fant Ploutos, is a replica of an Athenian original by Cephi- 
sodotus, father of Praxiteles. The pose and expression of 
the group, and the turn of the head, remind us much of 
the Hermes with the child Dionysos, which Praxiteles him- 
self has left us. The interesting Poseidon Relief, portray- 
ing the marriage journey of Poseidon (or Neptune), is be- 
lieved to convey a fair idea of the style of Scopas’s school. 
The bold yet graceful figures of Poseidon and Amphitrite 
in their chariot, and of Doris (the mother-in-law), are full 
of spirit. 

In the torso of Ilioneus, a boy who was evidently kneel- 


ing, we behold a much-prized antique, thought by some 
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critics to be the fragment of a Niobid. A colossal and 
intellectual bust of Athené, with waving hair but severe 
mouth, and Corinthian helmet, proves how the Pheidian 
type of the goddess underwent, in the fourth century, a 
decided change. Even greater change was made in the 
Medusa type, as we notice in the Medusa Rondanini, a mar- 
ble mask in which the goddess has no longer her pristine 
hideousness, but is made quite beautiful, though cold and 
sensual. A copy or imitation of the Venus of Cnidos, and 
two or three excellent satyrs, of which the nude Barberini 
Faun, sleeping in his drunkenness, is chief, may be put on 
the list of later Greek works. 

The plastic decoration of the Glyptothek, asa building, 
was intrusted to Ludwig Schwanthaler, the Bavarian sculp- 
tor. Abundant reliefs adorn its interior, and on its pedi- 
ment is a group of Minerva as patroness of art. Statues 
of famous sculptors also stand in niches. 

Passing into France, the magnificent Museum of the 
Louvre bewilders us with beauties. But its treasures of 
sculpture are so well arranged, that, if we will consent to 
abandon all else for a time, and concentrate our attention 
upon them, we shall gain a view of the whole history of 
plastic art, illustrated and embodied in superb master- 
pieces. 

The Egyptian museum on the ground floor is extensive 
enough to bring us fully into sympathy with the grandeur 
and the gloom of despotic and hieratic Egypt, though the 
Sphinxes, from Tanis and elsewhere, can never be forced 
to tell their inscrutable secrets, and the sacred bull has lost 


his sanctity. Calm colossi of many monarchs are posed 
23 
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before us. Quite as interesting as Rameses II is the much 
earlier Sebek-hotep, of the thirteenth dynasty, in attitude 
similar to that of the older Chephren, of pyramid fame. A 
standing statue of Seti II, crowned with the fpschent, repre- 
sents him on a pedestal from which rises a kind of obelisk 
scepter, covered with pompous inscriptions. 

But the primitive art of Egypt goes much further back, 
for we find in the Louvre the two limestone statues of 
Sepa, priest of the White Bull, and Nesa his wife, which a 
learned French critic declares to be the oldest in the world. 
A very ugly limestone head, covered with red paint, is 
startlingly lifelike. So is the Seated Scribe (of whom a de- 
scription is given in Chapter I), with his bronze eyelids and 
astonishing eyes of rock crystal, metal, and white quartz. 
Another very common class of statues is illustrated by a 
family group, only twenty-eight inches high, in which the 
wife’s arm is laid round the husband’s neck, and a diminu- 
tive child, with a finger on its lip, who scarcely reaches to 
their knees, is placed below. 

The student must not fail to examine the wooden stat- 
ues of Egypt, especially the Lady Nai, of the nineteenth 
or twentieth dynasty, with her heavy curls. Nor must he 
pass by the funeral reliefs and sarcophagi, nor the memorial 
stone of Iritesen, the sculptor of the first Theban empire. 
Many bas-reliefs deserve equally close inspection, including 
those of Rameses II as a boy and youth. Alabaster stat- 
ues and statuettes of little gods and goddesses, with artis- 
tic designs of mirrors, jewels, and perfume spoons, ex- 
emplify the art of the Saite period, which may be said to 


culminate in the immense sarcophagus, covered within 
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and without with symbolic hieroglyphs, ‘of the priest of 
Imhotep. 

The illusion of our environment is changed, but not di- 
minished, among the Assyrian antiquities. Four imposing 
human-headed bulls are from Khorsabad, as well as the 
giant Izdubar, the Assyrian Hercules, strangling a lion. 
Alabaster slabs, excavated from the palaces of Sargon and 
Sennacherib, show the monarchs in war and worship, with 
the winged Ferouher above, the Sacred Tree in front of 
them, and servants with umbrellas and fly-flappers behind. 
A whole array of gods and genii are carved for us, from 
the eagle-headed Nisroch down to the hateful little statu- 
ette of the Demon of the Southwest Wind, which has be- 
come tolerably familiar by frequent engraving. Nine an- 
tique and headless statues from Chaldea’s dawn of art 
have been brought from Tello, and will be distributed by 
casts through the world. 

The entire De Sarzec collection from Tello, with the 
bronzes of Gudea, and the Dieulafoy collection from Persia, 
with its Archer and Lion friezes, are of extreme interest; as 
are the Phoenician sarcophagi, particularly the sarcopha- 
gus of the King of Sidon, Eshmunezar; the Moabite Stone, 
recording the wars of Moab with Israel; sarcophagi from 
the tombs of Jewish kings; Cypriote and Carthaginian 
sculptures; and the frieze, almost ninety yards long, of 
Battles of the Amazons, from the Magnesian temple of 
Diana of the White Eyebrows. 

As we advance from Oriental to Greek art we feel our- 
selves almost modern. Yet the Louvre preserves such 
archaic relics as the Apollo in bronze found at Piombino ; 
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the marble and stone reliefs from Thasos, Samothrace, and 
the Temple of Assos; the headless statue of Hera from 
Samos, whose long drapery stiffens down into a pillar; 
metopes from Olympia and the Parthenon; a fragment of 
the Parthenon’s frieze; funereal tablets from Athens and 
elsewhere; and a replica of the very beautiful antique re- 
lief, whose subject is also sepulchral, of Orpheus, Eurydice, 
and Hermes. 

The Pallas Velletri, with arm uplifted, is, with the Pallas 
Giustiniani of Rome, and the Athené of the Capitol, our 
grandest complete rendering of Athené now existing, though 
she does not express the Pheidian type so nobly as the large 
torso of the Parisian Ecole des Beaux Arts. Another statue, 
of a Minerva of the Necklace, asserts her beauty by wearing 
Venus’s collar of pearls. But Venus herself, in the shape 
of the fair and stately Venus of Melos, claims our homage. 
We know her charms, but it is a moment of delight when 
we look for the first time with our own eyes upon her per- 
fections, and speculate on the position and purpose of her 
missing arms. The Venus Genetrix, and other Venuses 
more or less renowned—mostly modeled after Praxiteles— 
are scattered through neighboring halls. Praxiteles’s ge- 
nius for the beauty of youth shines in the young Apollo 
Sauroctonos, leaning on a tree-trunk up which creeps a 
lizard, while the satyr Silenus holding the Infant Bacchus 
is a most attractive example of the Praxitelian school. 
Both these last mentioned are also in the Vatican. 

The Diana of Versailles, or Diane & la Biche, the grave, 
chaste, fair-limbed huntress, with her horned hind leaping 


beside her as she herself speeds lightly on, is another of 
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the museum’s celebrities. This statue is of a like period, 
and probably of a like origin, with the Apollo Belvedere. 
The Diana of Gabii, found at Gabui, has no attributes of a 
goddess, but is a lovely, piquant girl adjusting her cloak, 
sculptured by post-Alexandrine masters. 

Types of Dionysos, or Bacchus, are presented in vari- 
ous stages, from the bearded Indian Bacchus to the youth- 
ful ivy-crowned god_in repose or revel. The Borghese 
Mars, once called Achilles, gives us the nude god of war, 
with powerful proportions. In the Saloon of Melpomene 
is the colossal Tragic Muse, holding her mask, unearthed 
from the Theater of Pompey. None of her sisters equals 
her in size. Other fine Greek statues must be rapidly enu- 
merated, but should be leisurely examined. ‘The so-called 
Jason fastening his sandal; the nude and lithe Borghese 
Fighting Warrior; the Farnese Cupid; the bound Marsyas; 
the Son of Niobe, and Pedagogue; the Centaur, resembling 
the Capitoline Centaur; the seated Pan; the sleeping Her- 
maphrodite; and the Roman Orator, formerly styled Ger- 
manicus. 

More majestic than these stands on the grand staircase 
the splendid Niké of Samothrace, a memorial of the naval 
victory of Demetrius Poliorcetes, immortalized by an un- 
known sculptor of the third century B. c. The goddess 
was found in fragments, indicating that her wings had been 
spread and her arms uplifted to hold a trumpet. Her ped- 
estal is the gigantic prow of a ship. 

The Roman epoch is distinguished by a goodly com- 
pany of busts and statues, among whom we must improve 


our acquaintance with Marcus Agrippa; Augustus as an 
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orator; Tiberius standing; Nero nude and Nero partly 
draped; Titus in armor; Trajan seated; Marcus Aurelius; 
Pertinax, or Pupienus; and Julian the Apostate, of morose 
aspect. Antinous, too, is represented in the fine colossal 
bust known as Antinous Mondragone, and also as a slender 
Shepherd. A singular porphyry figure of Roma sits in the 
center of the Salle de la Paix ; and the laurel-crowned old 
Tiber, holding an oar and cornucopia, reposes on his urn, 
like the Nile of the Vatican. 

To the sarcophagi and reliefs of the Louvre several 
visits should be paid. In their delicate yet vigorous chis- 
eling some of the best motives of classic art are exhibited. 
The archaistic Altar of the Twelve Gods is most interest- 
ing, as are the great Sacrifice of Mithras, from the Capito- 
line cave of Mithras, the Altar of Gabii, and the Baccha- 
nalian reliefs on the Borghese Vase found in the gardens 
of Sallust. 

The early Christian period is illustrated by relics from 
tombs and excavations in southern France, where the new 
religion was zealously preached. In these, as in the Roman 
Museum of the Lateran, we note afresh how Christian art 
was born in the grave, and ascended by slow development 
to the distinctive style which marks the middle ages. 

The French and Flemish sculptures, from the thirteenth 
century onward, exhibit the progress of national art. They 
include among others an old painted statue of King Childe- 
bert ; the wooden sepulchral statue, plated with copper, of 
Blanche, Duchess of Brittany; the statue of Anne of Bur- 
gundy; and the weird skeleton figure in alabaster called 


La Mort Saint-Innocent, once publicly exhibited as a warn- 
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ing of death. Many venerable tombs were removed for 
safe keeping from the churches of Paris to the Louvre. 
We must pause to examine minutely the noble alabaster 
tomb statues of Louis de Poncher and his wife Roberta Le- 
gendre; the elaborate monument of Philippe Pot; the 
famous recumbent statue of Admiral Chabot, by Jean 
Cousin; Bartholemy Prieur’s tombs of the Constable de 
Montmorency and his wife; Francois Auguier’s pyramidai 
monument of the Duc de Longueville; and the curiously 
expressive and highly finished monumental statue, by Ger- 
main Pilon, of Valentina, wife of the Chancellor de Birague, 
carelessly reclining and reading, with her lapdog placed 
before her. 

These and other notable tombs will worthily introduce 
us to the early French masters, among whose works we 
shall find a relief of St. George and the Dragon, by 
Michael Colomb, with a Virgin of Olivet of the same 
school; statues of Louis XIV as a boy of ten, and of his 
parents, by Simon Guillain; the wooden Cardinal Virtues, 
busts of Henri III and Charles IX, and group of the 
Three Graces, by Germain Pilon; together with Jean 
Goujon’s reliefs, the remains of his Fountain of the Inno- 
cents, his Nymphs of the Seine, and his gracefully seated 
nude statue of Diana, which was either an idealization or 
actual portrait of Diana of Poitiers. Goujon gave plastic 
expression to the best culture of the age, and is very mem- 
orable in the sculptural decorations of the Louvre, par- 
ticularly in the four beautiful caryatids, richly draped, in 
the Guard Hall, or Salle des Cartatides. 

The Italian Renaissance can not be here as favorably 
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studied as on its native soil, though we shall see the Two 
Slaves of Michael Angelo; Donatello’s bust of John Bap- 
‘tist; reliefs by Luca della Robbia; Benedetto da Majano’s 
bust of Filippo Strozzi; a Madonna by Mino da Fiesole ; 
decorative reliefs from a palace portal in Cremona, by 
Rodari; the large bronze relief of The Nymph of Fon- 
tainebleau, by Benvenuto Cellini; a replica of the Flying 
Mercury, by Gian da Bologna, and other excellent Renais- 
sance bronzes. 

Several additional saloons, named in honor-of the 
prominent French masters of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, continue the French school. In them 
we may behold Pierre Puget’s group of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, with his energetic reliefs of Milo of Crotona and 
Alexander and Diogenes ; Coysevox’s portrait busts; Guil- 
laume Couston’s Maria Lesczinska of Poland; and Antoine 
Tassaert’s Cupid's Dart, with its well-known motto, tersely 
translated : 

““Whoe’er thou art, thy master see! 
He was, or is, or is to be.” 
Neither should we forget Falconet’s figure of Music, nor 
Pajou’s Psyche, nor Houdon’s bronze Diana and vivid 
busts. 

In the Salle de Rude are the most modern sculptures 
of the collection; with Rude’s own spirited Neapolitan 
Fisherman, his Christ, Joan of Arc, and bronze Mercury; 
Duret’s Improvisatore and Young Fisher; some Barye 
bronzes; Pradier’s and Jouffroy’s pleasing statues; Car- 
peaux’s figures from the Luxembourg Fountain, and group 


of The Dance from the Opera House; Foyatier’s Spar- 
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tacus, and a number of David d’Angers’s medallions. 
Works of eminent deceased sculptors are constantly trans- 
ferred to the Louvre from the Luxembourg. 

A morning should be devoted to the extensive Musée 
Campana on the next floor, with its Etruscan vases, terra 
cottas, and remarkable sarcophagus of Cere, together 
with a visit, if possible, to the ethnographical curiosities 
still higher up. 

Though not a tithe of the Louvre’s possessions has 
been reviewed, yet the outline system which must here be 
adopted leads over the Alps into Italy, where.Art and 
Nature combine to make the pursuit of knowledge a pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

In the Florentine gallery of the Uffizi pictures and 
‘statuary are mingled. The Medici family, who began the 
collection, were lovers of art in every form. The city 
of Florence, too, has ever delighted to link her own men 
of history with all the noble dead; and so, as a prelimi- 
nary to the matvels within the walls, we may begin our 
study of sculpture by scrutinizing the statues of distin- 
guished Tuscans, put into marble by Italy’s best modern 
masters, in the niches of the Portico deglt Uffizt. 

Quitting these to ascend the staircase, we stop a mo- 
ment before the Wild Boar and Molossian Dogs of the 
vestibule, which are so often reproduced in bronze, glance 
at the busts of the Medici dukes, and then enter the beau- 
tiful horseshoe-shaped corridor, in which are the old Ital- 
ian pictures and many pieces of antique sculpture. 

In this environment the marble emperors and em. 
presses of Rome first meet our gaze. Elaborate sarcoph- 
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agi detail in their reliefs the classic subjects which the 
Romans selected to adorn their tombs. One of these 
claims a closer attention because it is a fairly well pre- 
served specimen of painstaking Christian art, carved with 
the story of Jonah. It has had a varied history, being 
emptied of its first pious ashes, then used as a burial 
casket by an ancient medieval family, who cut upon it 
their lion rampant, then degraded into a drinking-trough 
near the Bargello, and finally recognized at its just value 
and removed to the museum. 

This may be compared with a larger pagan sarcopha- 
gus some distance beyond it, covered with high reliefs 
of Phaeton fallen from his Chariot, with his sisters being 
changed into poplar trees. Many famous Renaissance 
sculptures, not here found, are retained in the Bargello, 
or National Museum. ‘Through the length of the Uffizi 
corridor, and in the Tuscan rooms, numerous statues pre- 
pare us for the view of the Tribune. 

For the Tribune is the inner sanctuary of the Uffizi, 
which holds the gents of the paintings and five renowned 
statues, among which the Venus de’ Medici stood for 
many years pre-eminent. But in these latter days the 
Venus has lost supremacy, and, coquettishly fair as she 
may be, no longer represents the perfection of womanhood. 
The proportionately small ‘and slender but wondrously 
graceful Apollino, with head thrown lightly back against 
the bended arm, is commonly ascribed to Praxiteles, 
though some critics endeavor to claim it for Cleomenes. 
The Clapping Faun, treading on a scabellum, with arms 
restored by Michael Angelo, is also referred to the Prax- 
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itelian school. The group of the Wrestlers, in which the 
heads are most ancient, is masterly in the accuracy of its 
straining muscles, and the free flow of its lines and curves. 
The one opponent struggles to make the shoulder of the 
other touch the ground, as in the true athletic contest. 
This group was excavated with the Niobe statues. The 
ugly Arrotino, or barbarian Knife-Grinder, who looks up 
maliciously as he whets his knife, has been a doubtful 
character; but it is now believed that he comes from the 
school of Pergamon, and personates the slave appointed to 
flay Marsyas. 

Proceeding to the left from the Tribune, we reach, on 
the opposite side of the building, the Hall of Portraits 
containing the Medicean Vase; and the Hall of Inscrip- 
tions, from which open the Cabinet of the Hermaphrodite, 
who reclizes on a panther’s skin near the so-called Head 
of the Dying Alexander, and the Cabinet of Cameos, with 
such valuable specimens as the Seal of Augustus and Sacri- 
fice of Antoninus Pius. Wonderful examples of the skill 
of Benvenuto Cellini, Gian da Bologna, and other workers 
of exquisitely wrought crystals, precious stones, and met- 
als, are in another department of gems, off the south cor- 
ridor. The coin of Elis, stamped with the whole sitting 
figure of the Pheidian Zeus, is in a small room of coins, 
not always accessible except to special students. 

The antique bronzes are considered exceptionally fine. 
Chief among them is L’Idolino, or Mercury, a beautiful 
stattette of a boy scarcely grown into a youth, discovered 
at Pesaro in 1530. A grand Horse’s Head is in an adjoin- 
ing room; and among some bronze busts found in the 
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sea are heads of Sophocles and Homer. Nor should the 
Etruscan bronzes of Florence be overlooked, for among 
them we find the weird old fantastic Chimera, an excellent 
bronze statuette of a young warrior, and the dignified 
bronze statue of the Arringatore or orator Aulus Metellus. 
These properly belong to the Archeological Museum. 

But it is in the Naples Museum that we must seek the 
choicest bronze statues. These were disinterred chiefly 
from Herculaneum and its vicinity, where the lava -of 
Vesuvius colored the metal a deep black-green. Most 
beautiful of all is the Reposing Mercury, seated on a rock. 
His proportions recall the best works of Lysippos. With 
him may be numbered the Narcissus, an aristocratic young 
shepherd, in a dreamy, listening attitude, with a small 
goat’s skin on his shoulder as his only drapery; the 
Drunken Faun and Sleeping Faun of the woods; and the 
gay and charming statuette of the Dancing Faun. Other 
statuettes of Cupid, of Apollo, of Aphrodite fastening her 
Sandal, and of several Dancing Girls are bewitchingly 
graceful. Fine busts were likewise exhumed, as, for in- 
stance, the so-called Archaic Apollo; a head of the Doryph- 
orus; the majestic Bearded Dionysos, often spoken of as 
Plato; a Sappho; and excellent Roman emperors, with an 
equestrian Nero. A superb Horse’s Head must also be 
noticed, and some admirable deer and other animals. 

Among the marbles of the museum towers the Toro 
Farnese, with its four life-size figures and impetuous Bull; 
the brawny Farnese Hercules rests on his club; and the 
wounded Farnese Gladiator seems ready to die before us. 


The Farnese Flora, colossal but elegant, is very trans- 
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parently draped; and the noble Farnese Hera, after Poly- 
cleitos, is prouder, more austere, and truer to her type than 
in the Roman Villa Ludovisi. The Dead Persian, Kneel- 
ing Galatian, and Dead Amazon, considerably smaller than 
life, are doubtless copied from the votive group of King 
Attalus of Pergamon. All these just mentioned came from 
he collections of the art-loving Farnese family. 

After regarding them, let us consider some few statues 
which mark the changes of differing schools, beginning 
with the archaic or archaistic Minerva and Artemis from 
Herculaneum, with signs of color and gilding. To these 
succeed the Harmodius and Aristogeiton, probably marble 
copies of the bronze Tyrannicides by Antenor, and the 
splendid athletic Doryphoros, which is the best copy ex- 
tant of Polycleitos’s Canon. Other Greek works from later 
models are the sepulchral relief of Orpheus and Euryd- 
ice; the lovely Venus of Capua; the thoughtful and re- 
fined torso of Psyche; the Venus of Callipyge, from Nero’s 
Golden House; the graphic reliefs of Aphrodité persuad- 
ing Helen to follow Paris, and Apollo and the Graces; the 
Vase of Salpion, with its reliefs of the Education of Bac- 
chus; and the group of Orestes and Electra, from the 
school of Pasiteles. 

Lifelike statues and busts of eminent historical per- 
sonages are tolerably abundant, as in the full-length statue 
of the orator Aischines, formerly named as Aristides. Ro- 
man emperors and empresses we of course expect to meet, 
the most striking being the seated and sad Agrippina, 
mother of Nero. There is also an excellent bust of Cara- 


calla. The museum displays to us more than a dozen 
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Venuses, which are mostly nude figures with heads of 
late Roman empresses affixed. The Basis of Puteoli isa 
carved pedestal which once bore a statue of Tiberius. 
The Balbi busts and statues from Herculaneum show us 
the whole family almost complete in seven busts of the 
daughters, and in the equestrian statues of the elder and 
younger Nonius Balbus—the finest equestrian statues yet 
found. 

A hall of colored sculptures gives us most peculiar 
effects of contrast in an Apollo, God of Light, in black 
basalt, an Apollo Citharcedus of porphyry, with white 
marble face, hands, and feet; and a yellow alabaster 
Diana of Ephesus, with bronze hands and head. 

When we add to these the coins and medals, with such 
costly sculptures in precious stones as the Farnese Vase, 
cut from sardonyx, the smaller relics of Herculaneum and 
Pompeu, the treasures from the ruins of Cume, and the 
Volscian reliefs from Etruscan Velletri, we shall feel that 
many days are needed before the Museum of Naples can 
be classified in our memory. 

But all galleries of statuary become almost insignificant 
before the sculptures of the Vatican Museum at Rome. 
There, plastic art is on its throne of triumph. Several 
thousand statues find ample room in the Vatican’s magnifi- 
cent palace, and are given an environment of space, luxury, 
and elegance that multiplies their enchantments. 

If we enter by the staircase from the colonnade of St. 
Peter’s Church, we pass through a corridor, and see on our 
left the hall known as the Braccio’ Nuovo, with itssGreek 
Caryatid, supposably from the Erechtheion. Here stand 
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the majestic portrait statue of Augustus, the most real yet 
the most ideal of all the Roman emperors, addressing his 
troops; and the statue figured as A’sculapius, of his young 
physician, Antonius Musa, who is said to have saved Augus- 
tus’s life by a cold bath judiciously given. These were 
found at Ostia, as were likewise the fine statues of Ceres 
and Fortune. Domitian, Lucius Verus, Titus, and his 
daughter Julia, are in the imperial company, together 
with a strange statue of Commodus in the costume of the 
amphitheater. Demosthenes is also in marble, with face 
that may well bea likeness, and book in hand. A Wounded 
Amazon is restored by Thorwaldsen. The statue of a Ro- 
man lady, closely veiled and beautifully draped, represents 
Pudicitia, or Modesty; and the grand Pallas Giustiniani, 
sometimes erroneously called Minerva Medica, with her 
serpent of wisdom, is dignified as her Pheidian ancestress. 
A robed Diana watches Endymion’s sleep. Juno Pentini 
portrays Hera in softened beauty. The colossal Nile sits 
in patriarchal repose, overrun by his sixteen frolicsome 
children. A Silenus holds the young Bacchus in his arms; 
but the familiar Faun, after Praxiteles, is inferior to the 
Faun of the Capitol. The Apoxymenos, scraping himself 
with a strigil, sets before us Lysippos’s celebrated Ath- 
lete, who had just finished a race. He holds in his hand 
a number signifying that he ranked fifth among the con- 
testants. 

Quitting the Braccio Nuovo for the Museo Chiara- 
monti, we find the poetic Bust of Augustus as a youth of 
sixteen, an excellent seated Tiberius, representations of 
the young Caius and Lucius, and of Antoninus Pius, a 
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recumbent Hercules, a head of Neptune, a headless but 
lovely Niobid, a Cupid, a Venus Anadyomene, and various 
interesting sarcophagi. . 

At the left, on the first floor, are the museums of the 
Etruscan and Egyptian collections, with terra cotta Etrus- 
can tombs, vases, urns, bronzes, and jewels; and Egyptian 
colossi, gods and lions, made for Hadrian, together with 
the large statue of Antinous as an Egyptian god. The 
ceiling overhead pictures the starlit sky of the desert. 

Returning to Museo Chiaramonti, and. ascending a 
staircase, we reach the comprehensive Museo Pio Clem- 
entino, the most splendid part of the Vatican Gallery, and 
gradually approach the cortile of the Belvedere, through 
three vestibules, in the first of which is the wonderful but 
much injured Torso of Hercules, which Michael Angelo so 
reverently admired, and the ancient gray sarcophagus of 
Scipio, surmounted by a laureled bust which may personate 
Ennius, the Roman Homer. The attraction of the second 
vestibule is a large pavonazetto vase; while in the third 
stands the graceful and vigorous figure of Meleager, the 
hunter, with his dog, and head of the boar of Calydon. 
The spear on which he should lean is missing. 

The octagonal cortile, with its marble portico, its pol- 
ished granite basin and vases, and its central fountain, 
now opens. The beautiful view from an adjacent balcony 
gives the name of Belvedere to this section of the palace. 
In the corners of the cortile are four cabinets, the most 
important of which enshrines the lordly elegance of the 
Apollo Belvedere, light and elastic as one of the. ever- 


young gods, and looking quite conscious of the admiration 
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he has for centuries excited. Opposite him is the cabinet 
of the Laocoén. In another recess we see the exquisite 
youthful Mercury, or Hermes of the Belvedere, long called 
Antinous. The remaining cabinet holds the elaborately 
heroic statue of Perseus, with the head of Medusa, con- 
sidered to be Canova’s masterpiece, with the two pugilistic 
Boxers, who seem brutal enough to knock down Perseus 
with a single blow. 

The Hall of Animals, just beyond, guarded by two 
fine dogs, has been styled the classic Noah’s Ark of the 
Vatican. The animals are technically very unequal in 
merit, but the collection is remarkable. 

A greater Hall, upheld by gzallo antico columns, as- 
sembles other precious statues, among which are the youth- 
ful torso called The Genius of the Vatican, after Praxite- 
les’s Eros; the Apollo Sauroctonos, likewise after Praxite- 
les; the Amazon found in Villa Mattei; the Judgment of 
Paris, after Euphranor; the vivid portraits of Menander. 
and Poseidippos, poets of comedy, seated by a doorway, 
which, next to the Sophocles of the Lateran, and the De- 
mosthenes of the Vatican, are regarded as the best ex- 
amples of Greek portrait art; the Jupiter Verospi holding 
up his thunderbolt; the large Sleeping Ariadné, with her 
graceful pose and complicated drapery; as well as busts of 
Augustus, Caracalla, a Roman senator and his wife, and 
other notable heads; for the Hall of Statues is prolonged 
into the Hall of Busts. To secure another beautiful view, 
we pass into the Reserved Cabinet of the Masks, which 
takes its title from its mosaic floor of masks from Hadrian’s 


villa. Here have been secluded the vosso-antico Papal 
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Chair, and the statues of the Crouching Venus and of 
Diana Lucifera. 

As we advance into the Hall of the Muses, we might 
fancy ourselves guests in the luxurious villas of Tivoli; 
for the pillars of Carrara marble, the statues of the Muses 
that surround us, the Apollo Musagetes, who, in flowing 
robes, strikes the lyre, and the busts of philosophers and 
poets, are all brought from the ruins of those pleas- 
ure retreats. Among the philosophers a veiled female face 
is found, believed to be intended for Aspasia, beloved of 
Pericles. The bust of Pericles may be observed in con- 
nection. 

A vast Rotunda is paved with a marvelous mosaic, from 
Otricoli, of a colossal Medusa Head and Combat of Cen- 
taurs and Lapiths. An immense porphyry vase, nearly 
forty-three feet in circumference, is in this Rotunda; the 
gigantic masks of Tragedy and Comedy, from Hadrian’s 
villa, are at its portal, and many famous statues may be 
studied, including the superb bust of Jupiter from Otri- 
coli; the colossal Barberini Juno; the Juno Sospita, once 
worshiped as an idol; the colossal Hercules Mastai, in gilt 
bronze, with aperture in the head into which an oracle- 
speaker could enter; the statue and bust of Antinous; the 
seated statue of Nerva; the veiled bust of Augustus; the 
grim head of Jupiter Serapis; Claudius deified; busts of 
Hadrian, Julia Pia, and Pertinax; and the large and ma- 
jestically draped statue of Ceres. 

Bronze gates lead into the richly decorated Hall of the 
Greek Cross, adjoining the Egyptian Museum. Here are 


caryatids, vases, sarcophagi, and candelabra, with a few 
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statues, such as the half-draped, imperial Augustus, which 
bears a singular resemblance to Napoleon I, an unusually 
fine copy of Praxiteles’s Venus of Cnidos, and a copy of 
an antique Apollo. The places of honor are, however, 
given to the porphyry sarcophagi of the mother and 
daughter of Constantine the Great, so brilliantly polished 
as to shine in deep-red color. 

A gorgeous staircase conducts to the small circular 
Hall of the Biga, an ancient marble chariot, with fiery 
marble horses, much restored. In this hall we find the 
statue of an Auriga, or Charioteer, holding the palm of 
victory; of a Pontifex Maximus, of Phocion; and two 
statues of throwers of the discus—one copied from the 
Discobolos of Myron, the other from the Discobolos of 
Naucydes. 

The Gallery of Candelabra in several compartments 
has charming urns, candelabra and vases, rare marbles and 
rich columns; but its sculptures, with the exception of the 
statue of Nemesis and of sarcophagi bas-reliefs, are of 
minor significance. 

Should the entrance to the Vatican be made round the 
back of St. Peter’s Church, under the archway, the order 
of the halls just recorded will of course be reversed. 

In the Capitoline Museum of Rome (which deserves a 
much more lengthy description) we supplement our Vati- 
can studies. In its corridor of sculptures are the Minerva 
Bellica, with spear and shield, known as the Athené of 
the Capitol; the intoxicated old woman, or Drunken Bac- 
chante, possibly after Myron; the Cupid, after Lysippos; 
the expressive bust of Marcus Aurelius as a boy; other 
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busts and statues; and a splendid vase from the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella. 

In adjacent rooms are the Dying Gaul, poetically 
called the Dying Gladiator; the lovely Antinous; the 
Head of Dionysos, once styled an Ariadne; the Marble 
Faun after Praxiteles; the rosso-antico Faun with the 
Grapes, from Hadrian’s villa; the dark marble Centaurs, 
from the same locality; the Capitoline Venus, so like the 
Venus de’ Medici, but larger in her proportions; the Young 
Hercules; the bust of Brutus; antique copies of statues of 
Amazons from the Polycleitian period; a noble and beauti- 
ful but later statue of Juno, supposed to ideally represent 
some dignified Roman empress; a heavily draped and 
veiled goddess Isis; a Girl with Dove, in the Hall of 
Pliny’s Doves; a fair, embracing Psyche and Cupid; and 
a bust of Alexander the Great, as Helios, the Sun-god. 

The Hall of Philosophers contains nearly a hundred 
busts of the illustrious men of antiquity, beginning with 
the blind Homer. All are most interesting, though difficult 
to authenticate as portraits. A seated statue of Marcellus, 
conqueror of Syracuse, is in their midst. ‘The Roman 
emperors seem so naturally at home in the Capitol that we 
are not astonished to find eighty-three portrait busts of 
themselves and families gathered in the Hall of the Em- 
perors. Tiberius, Germanicus, Caligula, Messalina, Nero, 
and Poppea, Galba, Commodus, Hadrian, Caracalla, and 
Otho, especially fix our attention. The stately Agrippina 
the elder sits in her chair in the center of them all. Her 
easy pose and the beauty of her drapery are remarkable. 


Around the upper walls of the room are exquisite re- 
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liefs of Endymion sleeping, and Perseus delivering An- 
dromeda. Other reliefs may be examined on the sarcophagi 
carved with the battles of the Amazons and story of En- 
dymion ; and particularly on the Pamphylian sarcophagus 
which allegorizes the destiny of man, formed by the hand 
of Prometheus, carried by Mercury to the under-world, 
and finally released from captivity by Hercules. 

The old Bronze Wolf of the Capitol, with the little 
Romulus and Remus restored, and the charming Spinario, 
or bronze Boy drawing a Thorn from his Foot, have been 
removed to the Palace of the Conservators opposite. Near 
the entrance of this palace is a colossal statue of Julius 
Cesar, called authentic. Eight rooms within the building, 
belonging to the Arcadian Academy, are adorned with a 
series of busts of the famous men of Italy, executed mostly 
by Canova. These are often engraved. 

The museums of Athens preserve inestimable remains 
of Greek art on their native soil. We behold the Apollos 
of Thera and of Orchomenos; a head of Athené, with blue 
color on the helmet; the figure of the Man with a Bull, 
formerly known as Hermes bearing a Bull-calf; the ar- 
chaic smiling Niké of Mikkiades and Archermos; a statue 
of Hera; the Stelé of Aristocles; the Stelé of Orchome- 
nos; the Stelé of a Discobolos ; female figures of the Spes 
type, archaically colored; a colossal statue by Antenor; 
votive statues; votive reliefs; many interesting grave re- 
liefs; the Eleusinian relief; the seated Athené ascribed to 
Endceus; the Varvakeion and Lenormant statuettes of 
Athené Parthenos; an Apollo and Omphalos; the Hermes 
from Andros beside a tree-trunk; Medusa heads; sirens; 
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figures of athletes of differing grades of merit; portions of 
wonderful monuments or temples, and many precious frag- 
ments from the Acropolis and other historic sites. 

The work of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, begun in 1882, under its able director, Dr. 
Charles Waldstein, has materially added to the valuable 
relics of Greece. In its excavations of the Temple of 
Hera, near Argos, conducted in 1892, many very ancient 
objects in terra cotta, bronze, gold, and ivory were un- 
earthed; metopes of the temple were discovered; and an 
admirable life-size head of Hera, in Parian marble, was 
exhumed, which is doubtless an original of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. It is broadly modeled, in the style of Polycleitos, 
being symmetric and solemn in features, with oval face 
outline, wavy hair parted on the forehead, and firm yet 
delicate lips and chin. 

But we need not pause even at Greece, for the new mu- 
seum of Constantinople (Stamboul) may tempt us on to 
Europe’s remotest verge. Its recent creation, through 
patronage of the Sultan, under direction of the artistic 
Greco-Turk Hamdy Bey, well indicates the spirit of the 
nineteenth century. It already possesses a variety of 
Eastern treasures, including a Hittite Court, with such 
rare Hittite monuments as the Lion of Merash, covered 
with inscriptions; a Lycian tomb; Chaldean antiquities 
from Tello; the colossus of Amathos, fourteen feet high; 
and eighteen magnificent sarcophagi from Sidon—discov- 
ered by Hamdy Bey in 1887—one of which was the tomb 
of Tabnith, father of Eshmunezar, King of Sidon. Another, 
of white marble, eleven feet in length, with spirited poly- 
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chromatic reliefs of post-Alexandrine type, has been called 
the Sarcophagus of Alexander, though, in spite of its royal 
figure on horseback and fighting Greeks and Persians, 
there are but slight historic grounds for sucha title. Still 
another of white marble is styled the Sarcophagus of the 
Satrap; while a fourth is known as the Sarcophagus of the 
Mourners, from the single figures of women in attitudes of 
grief stationed in the recesses along its sides. 

Subordinate to these monuments are a few such statues 
and fragments as the Artemis from Mitylene; the Minerva 
of Tripoli; a mutilated Apollo; and the Venus head from 
Cyme; which give promise that in the school established 
in Turkey, after the plan of the Parisian Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, the students of sculpture will be aided by a collection 
representative of some of the best phases both of Oriental 


and classic art. 


CHAPTER AX. 


STUDY OF SCULPTURE IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS. 


THE laws of art growth are the same for the New World 
as for the Old. As Niccola Pisano found his education in 
the study of the Greek sarcophagus and the classic vase 
now preserved in the Campo Santo of Pisa, so in American 
museums our own people must be taught to commence the 
work of culture by appreciation of the great achievements 
of the past, and by familiarizing themselves with the 
noblest works of the noblest masters, from which they may 
learn the eternal principles of beauty and the just standard 
of taste. Every such museum becomes indeed a Campo 
Santo, in which the spirit of art is not dead, but living. 

And in the magic era of the nineteenth century art’s 
dry bones waken, and the restitution of all things has 
begun. The very objects created for the glory of Eastern 
kings, or for the delight of esthetic Greeks and luxurious 
Romans, appear once more to repeat their lessons in Time’s 
strange series of Twice-told Tales. Art is everywhere pre- 
senting new illustrated editions of history. 

But to the wonder of resurrection art has added the 
miracle of reproduction. An original work of sculpture, 
unexpectedly discovered, can, it is true, be seen only by 
travelers, or by citizens of the land in which it is finally 
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located; yet to all intents and purposes it becomes peri- 
patetic, and has a mission for every clime and country. 
Science imitates it so perfectly, that its beauties are again 
and again renewed and multiplied. Skillful casts insure 
the repetition of its form, either in exact size or most accu- 
rate model, and seize and embody the breath of its genius. 
Photographs bring its image to be known of all men. The 
Hermes of Praxiteles is already as much a possession of 
Germany, England, and America as of Olympia. 

The museums of the United States share these privi- 
leges of ownership with the museums of Europe in the 
splendid collections of casts which it is the first duty of 
every institution to acquire. There is a blessed commu- 
nism in art which would make Beauty as free as the air we 
breathe, and divide the treasures of its enjoyment among 
all who have a sense of their value. Therefore, to educate 
the taste is to enrich the man. A good museum does this 
both sensibly and insensibly—sensibly, by the opportuni- 
ties it offers for actual study; insensibly, by contact with 
what is high and broad and excellent. No person can 
often be brought before beautiful specimens of art or 
workmanship without having his attention roused, his ad- 
miration excited, his standard raised, and his whole nature 
in some degree refined. If any constructive or artistic 
ability be in him, it can not fail to be awakened. The 
range of his thoughts widens. He begins to see the possi- 
bilities of things. His low ideas no longer satisfy him. 
He takes the first step toward something better, and may 
perhaps be drawn onward to the best. Such are some of 


the practical uses of opening galleries of art; and they are 
24 
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very practical indeed. A single day spent in observation 
of the crowds who pass to and fro through the museums of 
New York or Chicago will illustrate even more than has 
been said. 

It is, however, principally in their facilities for the 
study of plastic art that this chapter must dwell on our 
museums. They are of but recent establishment, and owe 
their existence to individual enterprise and not to govern- 
ment patronage. But they show, as nothing else could 
show, the demand for advanced art education, and the 
response which has been made by private wealth for the 
public good. They are the nurseries of whatever national 
art is to grow in the future, and the pioneers and promo- 
ters of skilled and beautiful handicraft in all industrial and 
ornamental directions. They spring up first in the great 
cities along the seaboard, whose inhabitants have learned 
from Europe what museums should be; and they reach 
across the Mississippi, to where the virgin forests are 
scarcely cut. In fact, the soil of the West best repays cul- 
tivation, and the museums of St. Louis, of Milwaukee, of 
Detroit, of Chicago, and of other large cities beyond the 
lakes, are justly the pride of their respective States—emu- 
lating in extent and arrangement the older institutions of 
New York and Boston. 

Though all these museums, to which millions have been 
donated, are beginning to accumulate some precious origi- 
nals—especially in the line of fine paintings and recent 
sculptures—yet their primary value for educational pur- 
poses must necessarily lie in the admirable casts from an- 


tique and modern art with which all may be abundantly 
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supplied, since it has been made possible for America as 
well as Europe to avail herself, at comparatively small 
cost, of careful reproductions of the world’s artistic treas- 
ures. Those who would permanently benefit galleries, art 
associations, and schools of design, can carry their good 
intentions into best effect by endowing them with gener- 
ous collections of sculptural and architectural casts, sup- 
plemented by autotypes, carbon prints, fictile ivories, 
coins, and electrotypes. How wisely and well this can be 
accomplished, even in our smaller cities, is satisfactorily 
shown by the judiciously chosen Slater collection, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., where every cast summarizes an artist or con- 
denses a period. 

The student to whom such museums are accessible has 
the highways and capitals of antiquity thrown open to his 
uses. He can pierce behind the pyramids, gaze into Egyp- 
tian graves, hunt with Assyrian kings, ascend the Acropo- 
lis, and pause beneath the pediment of the Parthenon to 
watch the Panathenaic procession which wound around it. 
He can wander amid the effigies of victors in Olympic 
games whose muscles are yet dilated from their conflicts; 
can read the smile of the gods of Greece, or the frowns of 
the emperors of Rome. Masterpieces of which royal pal- 
aces were not worthy are congregated in counterparts 
beside him. Sarcophagi in which heroes slept are on his 
right hand and his left. He can trace every stroke of the 
chisel, every motive of the sculptor. He can follow all 
schools of art consecutively, from century to century, and 
behold the completions which contemporaries. could not 
foresee. It is the liberal education of the past brought 
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bodily down into the present; and we perceive upon what 
a basis of advantage the modern training school may be- 
gin. To teach the technique deducible from these mighty 
works, so genuinely admired, is a difficult and often most 
discouraging task, but it is a labor which the art instruct- 
ors patiently undertake, knowing that the truthful appre- 
hension of real merit is becoming fixed in the popular 
mind, and that the conditions are annually made more 
favorable for bringing out whatever artistic genius may 
be latent in a people who inherit the varying characteris- 
tics of every race beneath the sun. 

To show how the American idea of an art museum has 
expanded, and how sculpture is given its true place of 
honor, which painting once usurped, we shall only need to 
visit the Metropolitan Museum of New York, founded but 
a quarter of acentury ago. At its gates the earliest and 
latest civilizations meet; for beside it stands the lofty 
obelisk of Thothmes III, on whose sculptured surface is 
some of the most ancient carving attempted by man. 
Symbol of Egyptian sun-worship, it was set up in the City 
of the Sun thirty-five centuries ago, and Moses saw it in 
its gilded glory, and was familiar with its hieroglyphics. 
For not only Thothmes, but the great Rameses I], in- 
scribed such hieroglyphics on the shaft, and there they 
still remain, though mutilated by the obelisk’s removal to 
Alexandria, and its sad experiences of the climate of the 
Western hemisphere, since its presentation to New York 
and its generous transportation hither. It is a memorial 
of Egypt’s greatness which may well initiate our éxamina- 


tion of the art of the world. But it is to be regretted 
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that we do not discover a greater number of Egyptian 
statues within the museum itself. A few models of co- 
lossi, together with a variety of funerary images and 
reliefs, statuettes of gods, small bronzes, jars, scara- 
bei, and jewels are, however, there to be found; and 
the older Abbott collection will soon, in the new halls 
of the Historical Society, be conveniently at hand for 
study. 

Though the Assyrian reliefs do not now, as formerly, 
adjoin the Egyptian room, yet they link themselves inher- 
ently with Egyptian art. They are taken from the slabs 
preserved in the British Museum, and give us the scenes 
so often described of Oriental battles and sieges, of festi- 
vals and lion hunts, and the strange worship of Eastern 
gods. Those who would understand the life and works of 
Nineveh must particularly observe the galloping horses, 
the leaping lions, the dying lioness, the running archers, 
the soldiers swimming with bladders across the rivers, the 
tall monarchs in their fringed robes adoring the Tree of 
Life, the hawk-headed deities, and the regal details of the 
Feast of Assur-bani-pal. 

The spacious entrance hall of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, into which we are first introduced, is at present de- 
voted to modern sculpture. It contains such examples of 
foreign masters as Ettore Ferrari’s Dying Lincoln; Cos- 
toli’s Columbus unveiling the New World; Salvatore Al- 
bano’s Ladro; Benzoni’s Flight from Pompeii; Aimé Mil- 
let’s Ariadné; Thorwaldsen’s bust of a Vestal; Halbig’s 
Venus; Gibson’s Cupid as a Shepherd; and Miss Mary 


Grant’s bust of Queen Victoria; as well as interesting 
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bronze heads of John the Baptist by Rodin, and of the 
poet Béranger by David d’Angers; a Dancing Girl by 
Schwanthaler; and reproductions in bronze of Barye’s 
Centaur and Lapith; and of Mercié’s Gloria Victis. Some 
representative works of American sculptors also take ap- 
propriate places of honor, including William W. Story’s 
Cleopatra, Semiramis, Medea, and Polyxena; Powers’s 
California; Palmer’s Indian Maiden; Jackson’s Eve with 
the Body of Abel; Rinehart’s Children of Latona, and 
Antigone; Launt Thompson’s Napoleon, and bust of 
Bryant; Olin L. Warner’s bust of Cottier; Edwin El- 
well’s Water Boy of Pompeii; and Paul Bartlett’s Bohe- 
mian. 

Advancing farther into the museum, we miss the assem- 
blage of Greek casts once stationed beyond the vestibule. 
These are now gathered in a separate wing, to be opened 
to the public in the autumn of 1894. They are typical and 
complete reproductions of every age of art, for no pains 
have been spared to make the Marquand and Willard col- 
lections of casts and models surpassingly rich and satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, the architectural casts, abundantly embel- 
lished with sculpture, will always be a chief feature of the 
museum's exhibit. They fill impressively one of the prin- 
cipal apartments, with its lofty alcoves; and we see before . 
us the instructive and fascinating models of the Parthenon; 
the portico of the Erechtheion; the Pantheon; the arches 
and columns of Rome; the pillars of the Lateran Cloister ; 
the sculptures of Hildesheim; the Golden Gate of Frei- 
berg; the shrine of St. Sebald; the early Norman sculp- 


tures of England; exquisite details of French ecclesiastical 
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sculpture; the portal statues of Chartres Cathedral; the 
Beau-Dieu of Amiens; and a large and perfect model of the 
entire Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris. 

Equally interesting are the casts of the Renaissance, in 
which sculpture and architecture so charmingly combine. 
And here emphasis may properly be laid upon the benefit 
of scrutinizing an elaborate piece of such sculpture in the 
halls of some well-lighted museum, where it is often more 
distinctly visible than in its native home. Those who have 
traveled most appreciate this advantage, and gladly renew 
their acquaintance with the fine statues and carvings hid- 
den in some delightful but dim old corner of a vast cathe- 
dral. It is like meeting a dear friend at leisure, and giving 
him opportunity to explain his environment. We can now 
study without haste, and in a flood of sunshine, Niccola 
Pisano’s pulpit from Siena; Ghiberti’s gates of the Floren- 
tine baptistery ; a portal from Palazzo Vecchio; Benedetto 
da Majano’s pulpit of Santa Croce; details of the Marsup- 
pini monument; tabernacles of Mino da Fiesole; Leopardi’s 
Standard-Bearer from Venice; the wood carvings of Jean 
Juste; the Bartarde door of St. Maclou, at Rouen; part of 
Jean Goujon’s Fountain of the Innocents, and several of 
his reliefs from the Louvre. The list might extend for 
many pages. 

The want of any catalogue whatever for these sculp- 
tures is as yet a serious deficiency. Nor is this want al- 
ways supplied, as it should be, by proper labels. Many of 
the best pieces, left without a title, convey to the beholders 
no idea of their meaning. The arrangement, though pic- 
turesque, is not consecutive, and strange companions are 
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grouped together. But time and space will doubtless rem- 
edy these incongruities. 

A valued possession of the museum is the very large 
and beautiful relief of the Assumption of the Virgin, in en- 
ameled pottery, ascribed to Luca della Robbia. This for- 
merly belonged to the mortuary chapel of the Prince of 
Piombino. Its white glazed figures stand out from a blue 
background, and ali of them are radiant with that pure 
grace and sweetness which none but the Della Robbias 
could impart. Lovely cherubs and angels hover about the 
ascending Madonna, while the four adoring saints below 
her gaze upward in ecstasy. 

A unique collection of ancient art, from the excavations 
of Cyprus conducted by General di Cesnola, was secured 
by the museum in 1876, and is exhibited in an amazing 
variety of statues, statuettes, vases, lamps, bronzes, glass, 
seals, and jewels. These should be carefully inspected, 
for they teach us how Eastern and Western ideas and forms 
amalgamated, and how Greek art evolved. Here we see 
the Phcenician sculptor fashioning his figures after Assyrian 
and Greek traditions, in the soft yellowish limestone of 
Cyprus, from which he cut his statues, apparently in the 
round, but generally with flat, unfinished backs that look 
as if meant to be ranged against a wall. These statues are 
sometimes executed with minuteness of detail, but rarely 
with firmness of touch. The oldest date back many cen- 
turies before our era, and then descend through the periods 
of Assyrian and Egyptian conquests and Greek and Roman 
supremacy. ‘They are plentiful enough to show the differ- 


ent styles to advantage, and we notice that most of them 
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are in attitudes of absolute repose, with both arms at the 
side, or one arm hanging and the other laid across the 
chest; or they are votive, and hold some sacrificial object, 
as in the very interesting statue, nine feet three inches 
high, of the Priest with a Dove. Their chins are usually 
bearded, with the upper lip smooth. Their physiognomies 
display curious shades of expression, but have commonly 
a stereotyped smile of less simplicity and more cunning 
than that of the archaic Greeks. 

Yet we may soon detect the Greek element predomi- 
nating in the statues, terra cottas, and vases. The Greek 
Heracles and the triple Geryon may be found, and among 
the statuettes is likewise the prototype of the Pipe-Players, 
and of the Hermes with a Ram. Cyprus was so rich in 
plastic earth that its potters were many. First, the Phe- 
nicians modeled vessels in fantastic shapes of animals, 
gourds, and odd-necked jugs. Then vases were molded 
with human heads, or with decorations, from Oriental mo- 
tives, of the lotus flower, and of running bulls, horses, 
birds, and goats, followed by geometrical designs. The 
Greek immigrants emulated the Phoenicians, and learned 
to turn the potter’s wheel. Examine in the museum an 
old vase from Amathus, decorated with chariots; a large 
vase from Ormidia; and the great vase from Curium, 
with geometric checks, scrolls, and bands, among which 
run lines of horses, with birds between their slender 
legs. 

The Cypriote curios and engraved gems are sometimes 
of great elegance. On a silver gilt cup we find metal 
chasing analogous to that of the Phoenician bowls which 
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preceded the shields of Homer. But as larger specimens 
of plastic interest, we must turn to the two ancient sar- 
cophagi from Amathos and from Athieno. 

On the first of these the sculptors of twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago carved the long sides in relief with a pro- 
cession of chariots, which undoubtedly emblematized a 
pompous journey of the dead to the land beyond the 
grave. Umbrellas are held in state above the heads of 
the principal personages. On the short front side are four 
figures of the nude Eastern mother Goddess of Love and 
Fertility, holding her breasts with both hands, and wear- 
ing rich necklaces. 

The sarcophagus of Athieno is later in date, and Greek 
in character. Four lions are at its corners. Perrot and 
Chipiez believe that its reliefs indicate the same symbolism 
of the solemn funerary journey, with banquet and hunting 
scenes on its long sides to show the joys which await the 
dead at the journey’s end. 

The same department which contains the Cypriote 
relics holds the remarkable case of clay tablets presented 
by W. H. Ward, whose collection of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian cylinders is said to be the finest in the world next 
to that of the British Museum. These include Accadian 
hymns, incantations, lists of sacrifices, lists of taxes, and 
the business contracts and receipts of the ancient banking 
house of the Egibi family. The Chaldean and Babylonian 
seals, preserved in a case on the floor above, are of the 
profoundest interest. Some of them date from about 2000 
B.C., representing early gods and heroes, like Izdubar, or 


Hea with his worshipers; or show us such later Babylo- 
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nian subjects as the fight of Bel and the Dragon, and the 
combats and conquests of kings. 

Adjoining the Cypriote collection we meet with ancient 
terra cottas and pottery; with Greek vases and cinerary 
urns; with a bronze head of the winged Hypnos; witha 
Greek sarcophagus from Tarsus, whose carved festoons 
are upheld by genii, and on whose temple-shaped lid Cupid 
and Psyche embrace, and are delineated in illustrative 
reliefs; and with a worn and battered Roman sarcophagus 
of the first or second Christian century, sculptured with 
Cupids carrying garlands, and with other mythological 
designs. 

Additional pottery is to be found in a hall on the 
western side of the museum, comprising specimens not 
only from Cyprus but from various parts of Greece; 
as well as singular Etruscan vases taken from Italian 
tombs. 

The museum’s upper floor is chiefly intended for the 
long and beautiful array of pictures and porcelains; but 
we also find in its many apartments Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Hittite, and Cypriote seals and cylinders; Oriental 
gems, mysteriously engraved ; objects chased and modeled 
in gold and silver; Greek and Roman coins; a gallery of 
American antiquities from the remains of the mound- 
builders and aborigines of Central America, Mexico, and 
Peru, with rude sculptures of stone vases, idols, and 
fetiches; a room of masks, busts, and memorials of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette; some choice original statuettes 
from Tanagra, with popular copies of similar figurines ; 
and last, but not least, a most interesting case of modern 
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medals and plaques from the designs of Chaplain and Roty. 
These demand close attention not only for their perfect 
and delicate workmanship, but because they place before 
us models of splendid medals struck for important public 
occasions, and a set of expressive profile portraits of 
Meissonier, Gérome, Gounod, President Carnot, and other 
distinguished Frenchmen. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is peculiarly 
adapted to the study of figure sculpture, from its extensive 
and systematically arranged collection of casts, second 
only to that of Berlin. The path of learning is made so 
clear, that frequent visits to the museum, with the masters 
of antiquity for silent but eloquent instructors, will enable 
the observer to map out the world of art, in historical 
periods and sections, fully before the mind. The present 
pages are too limited for any just description, but will aim 
to fix the attention upon leading models of plastic excel- 
lence. 

We can not expect to find in America any such view of 
Oriental art as is offered by London or Paris in the results 
of their wonderful excavations; but the Egyptian depart- 
ment at Boston contains significant casts, from works of 
different dynasties, among which the tomb reliefs show us 
the primitive sepulchral style in copies from sycamore 
panels of the tomb of Hosi, about 4ooo B. c., the age of the 
best Egyptian wood-carving ; or from limestone reliefs, on 
tomb walls, of domestic or agricultural pursuits; or burial 
banquets and sacrifices, as in the funeral Stelé of Entef. 
A little kneeling statuette of the Scribe Ai (original of green 
basalt in the Louvre) is a typical tomb statue, holding in 
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his lap a list of the many funeral viands which his Ka 
requires. 

Reduced models of several Egyptian kings indicate 
the general characteristics of the royal colossi. Cephren, 
builder of the Second Pyramid, sits before us. Amenophis 
III is on his throne, and the large bust of Queen Taia, 
his wife, is near him. Busts of the great Thothmes III 
and of Rameses II are taken from granite statues at 
Turin; while heads of Hyksos kings—one of which was 
presented by Miss Amelia B. Edwards—give us some 
idea of the lineaments of the shepherd kings of the days 
of Joseph. 

Large reliefs from the records of the wars of Seti I, and 
profile portraits of the same monarch, copied from his tem- 
ple at Abydos, prove the perfection of the art of low relief 
in Egypt. A group, reproduced from the museum at 
Ghizeh, of the goddess Hathor as a cow, guarding and 
conducting, under her chin, her votaries to the judgment 
of Osiris and Isis, who are seated beside her, is a repre- 
sentative illustration of Egyptian mythology. Ina room 
not far distant are interesting original statues, discovered 
by our Egypt Exploration Society, including a curious sit- 
ting figure of the goddess Pasht, and fragments of a Tanis 
sphinx. 

The Chaldean and’ Assyrian casts are more generally 
known, embracing the seated, headless Architect, with 
clasped hands and the plan of a fortress on his lap, trans- 
ported to the Louvre from the palace of Gudea at Tello; 
together with the obelisk of Shalmaneser II, from the 
British Museum, and with characteristic and graphic re- 
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liefs. The small standing statue of Assur-nasir-pal copies 
one of the few instances of ancient Assyrian sculpture in 
the round. 

But as we approach the rooms assigned to the art of 
Greece, all other interests, past or present, fade away, 
and leave us to begin our investigations of the earliest 
archaic works by looking at the faithful representation of 
the rampant Lions guarding the Gate of Mycene, cut in 
excessively high relief by unknown Asiatics. ‘The primary 
stages of advancing Greek art are then shown in facsimiles 
of the seated Chares, brought to the British Museum from 
the Sacred Road to the Temple of Apollo at Miletus; of 
the rude Apollo statues, with their bland, unchanging smile, 
from Thera, Tenea, and elsewhere; and of such stiff forms 
as the Kombos, or broken Man, with a yet broader smile, 
carrying a bull on his shoulders, once called the Hermes 
with a calf, discovered on the Acropolis. The type of the 
imperfect temple statue is also put before us in the head- 
less Hera from Samos, whose limbs and robes taper down 
into a column suggestive of the old symbolic xoanon. 

A more important artistic conception is visible in the 
Niké which we behold from Delos, the handiwork, in the 
original, of Mikkiades and his son Archermos, of ancient 
fame, in the isle of Chios, who were the first to embody the 
idea of a victory in marble, and who essayed to excel the 
passivity of ordinary sculptors by imparting vivacity and 
the movement of flight. With this Nik®é we may compare 
the seated but mutilated Athené with large egis on her 
breast, ascribed to Endceus, the first authentic sculptor of 


the Athenian school. Should we wish to scrutinize the 
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difference between an archaic and archaistic statue, the 
figure of the archaistic Dresden Pallas will furnish us the 
opportunity. 

Primitive specimens of archaic reliefs are displayed in 
copies of fragmentary slabs from Sparta; of metopes from 
Selinus; of sculptures from Samothrace and the Temple of 
Assos, now in the Louvre; and of the reliefs of the Harpy 
Monument frieze, in the British Museum. A number of 
votive and funeral stele, from Athens and various locali- 
ties, are also remarkable in design and execution. 

Seldom are we allowed, on this side the Atlantic, so 
great an artistic pleasure as is implied in the facilities here 
afforded us for examining and contrasting the sculptures 
of the famous temples of Greece. The accurate casts of 
the nude marble figures from the pediments of the temple 
at Aigina, smaller than life, but extraordinary, for their 
era, in style and finish—fighting their battle with such 
quiescent faces—are followed by the colossal though 
much mutilated compositions from the pediments of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. A small model supplies the 
key to the whole arrangement of the groups. We perceive 
the change in Greek conceptions, especially in the noble 
and imposing form of the god Apollo, though ideas and 
execution did not keep equal pace. Pursuing the suc- 
cession of temples by leaving for the present the attrac- 
tive single figures and busts of neighboring apartments 
(to which we can soon come back), we stop a moment to 
contemplate the frieze of the Theseion, with its heroic 
and mysterious struggle watched by gods and goddesses; 
and then pass on to reach the Parthenon Room in which 
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the immortal forms of the days of Pheidias are repro- 
duced. 

In this Parthenon Room the beauties of the grand 
Temple of Athené can be practically studied. The plaster 
exactly imitates the marble. The pedimental sculptures 
are centrally placed. The middle of the eastern pedi- 
ment is vacant; but adjoining this middle space, on the 
one side, Iris, the messenger, approaches Demeter and 
Persephone seated on their low chairs, while the mar- 
velous Theseus reclines just beyond them, and Helios rises 
in his chariot at the end. On the other side the impres- 
sive Fates sit together, and the torso of Selene, with her 
magnificent horse’s head, closes the scene. Regard par- 
ticularly the wonderful draping of the headless females. 

The western pediment, which exhibited Athené’s tri- 
umph over Poseidon in the gifts offered for Attica, is so 
injured that no full figures are left to arrange. Frag- 
ments are, however, preserved of the Athené and huge 
Poseidon who were the principal actors; of Amphitrité, 
Poseidon’s wife and charioteer; of a supposed Hermes 
who may have aided in managing Athené’s chariot; of a 
Nike, or other goddess, originally winged (which may be- 
long to the eastern pediment) ; of two female heads; and 
of the terminal river-gods Cephissos and Ilissos. 

Eight of the Parthenon metopes, carved with scenes of 
combat between Centaurs and Lapiths, show the earliest 
sculptures of the building, but are of far less interest 
than the reliefs of the celebrated frieze of the cella, the 
casts of which are here hung so conveniently low that they 
can be minutely examined without effort. Thus we may 
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watch the great Panathenaic procession of Athenian dig- 
nitaries, youths, maidens, horsemen, and animals for sacri- 
fice, advancing to present the sacred peplos. Study the 
composition group by group and slab by slab. Though 
every vestige of Athené Parthenos has disappeared from 
her noblest temple, yet the Varvakeion and Lenormant 
statuettes, found during the last half century, are sup- 
posed to give some idea of the Pheidian statue of the 
goddess, and are consequently represented in the Parthe- 
non Room. 

Over the west side of the frieze of the cella hangs a 
copy of part of the frieze of the Temple of Apollo near 
Phigaleia. The violent action of its battles between 
Greeks and Amazons, Centaurs and Lapiths, marks the 
transition from classic calmness to the vehemence of a 
new Attic school. It is a pity that the height of the Par- 
thenon Room was not sufficient to accommodate the casts 
from the Erechtheion, comprising as they do the noble 
Porch of the Maidens which looked toward the Parthenon, 
supported by its dignified and graceful caryatids. This 
is now to be found on the other side of the museum. Re- 
liefs from the Temple of Niké Apteros are in the neighbor- 
ing corridor. 

Returning to the second and third Greek Rooms, mod- 
els of single statues by contemporaries or followers of 
Pheidias challenge our admiration. We meet with life- 
size casts of the best works of Myron and Polycleitos, es- 
pecially of that Amazon in which Polycleitos is related to 
have surpassed Pheidias. Let us notice, too, the type of 
the athletic Discobolos, Diadumenos, and Doryphoros of 
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the fifth century, to contrast it with the later athletes of 
Lysippos, and of post-Alexandrine masters. 

The Room of Greek Busts is delightful in interest. A 
colossal Hera, with soulless eyes and archaic smile, copies 
a limestone head from Olympia, which is no doubt a frag- 
ment of one of the earliest temple images of common 
worship. We may compare it with the fine Farnese Hera, 
and with the Ludovisi Juno, much later in date and much 
younger looking in features; with an archaic Athené, or 
bust of a goddess in the Museum at Athens, found on the 
Acropolis; and with a grand and beautiful goddess head 
of noble Attic style now in the Berlin Museum. Observe 
how these last differ from the popular Athené, with Co- 
rinthian helmet, of the Munich Glyptothek; and look at 
the Jupiter Otricoli and other busts of Zeus here stand- 
ing. The heads of the Bearded Dionysos, Doryphoros, 
and the so-called Sappho, of Naples, are from the wonder- 
ful examples of classic workmanship in bronze exhumed 
at Herculaneum. 

Many a Venus assumes to show the varying ideals of 
female loveliness. One of the most attractive of these is 
taken froma Parian head from Pergamon, now in Berlin. 
Busts of the Ludovisi Ares, the Apoxymenos, the Hermes 
from Andros, and the Hermes of Praxiteles, materialize 
the dreams of masculine beauty conceived in the Attic 
school. Hypnos, of the same school, is an exquisite 
winged head of the God of Sleep. Philosophers give us, 
through their sculptured faces, an insight into their minds, 
But we are disappointed in the only identified portrait of 
Plato. Nor are Socrates and Seneca much more satisfac- 
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tory. Two busts of Demosthenes, from the originals at 
Rome and Athens, are near each other. Sophocles and 
Aischines are heads from the well-known statues of the 
Lateran and Naples Museums. Euripides has the tradi- 
tional features of the poet. The historians Herodotus 
and Thucydides are combined in a double herma. Busts 
of Roman emperors are strongly and startlingly lifelike. 
So are those of Marcus Agrippa, and of the possible Junius 
Brutus. 

In the corridor, and Hall of the Maidens which opens 
from it, we shall find not only representative casts from 
the school of Scopas and his successors, down to Lysippos, 
in the Apollo playing the lyre; part of the Niobe group; 
the colossal Mausolus; Eirene and Ploutos; Praxiteles’s 
Hermes, Apollo Sauroctonos, Faun, and Eros; Silenos 
and Infant Dionysos; Hermes of the Belvedere; and 
Hermes Resting; but also reproductions of the most im- 
portant Pergamenian marbles, and of excellent works of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods; the seated statues of 
Menander and Poseidippos, companions to the more cele- 
brated Sophocles and Demosthenes; the charming Venus 
of Capua, and other Venuses; the Niké of Brescia; the 
stately statue of the Emperor Augustus; the Giustinian 
Minerva, and Pudicitia or Modesty; the Muses, and Anti- 
nous, of the Vatican; the Etruscan Wolf of the Capitol, 
seated Agrippina of Naples; the Youth, by Stephanos; 
group by Menelaos; and lately discovered Boxer Resting. 
All such familiar statues as the Apollo Belvedere, Laocoon, 
Torso of the Belvedere, etc., which we naturally expect to 
meet, are, of course, comprised in the casts of the collec- 
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tion. The Sleeping Ariadné and Nike of Samothrace are 
at the head of the staircase. 

Reliefs and sarcophagi must not be overlooked, espe- 
cially the reliefs of Orpheus and Eurydice; of the Wed- 
ding of Poseidon; of Aphrodité and Helen; of Dionysos 
and Icarios; of the Apotheosis of Homer, and a number of 
peculiarly interesting Athenian grave reliefs. Facsimiles 
from the Arch of Titus and Column of Trajan are given. 
’ Copies will also be found of the Amazon sarcophagus of 
Vienna and Niobid sarcophagus of the Vatican, as well as 
of two Etruscan tombs. Still more curious sculptures will 
occasionally reward our search, such as the bronze statu- 
ette of an Athené of the Pheidian type, probably from 
some renowned model of the fifth century; or impres- 
sions of the antique cameos of the Apotheosis of Augus- 
tus and Apotheosis of Tiberius; or a reproduction of the 
colossal vase of the Campo Santo at Pisa, which was Nic- 
cola Pisano’s mute teacher. 

A couple of rooms are devoted to the art of the Re- 
naissance, presenting the usual casts from the works of 
Niccola and Giovanni Pisano and their school; of Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Verocchio, and Luca della Robbia. Monumen- 
tal models show us some details of Renaissance tombs, 
particularly the interesting and little known tomb effigy, 
by Jacopo da Quercia, of the fair Ilaria del Carretto from 
Lucca. Michael Angelo may be studied in models of the 
Medici tombs, and of the Madonna of Bruges and the 
Cupid of the South Kensington Museum. The Tomb of 
the Children of Charles VIII, by ‘Jean Juste, from the 


Cathedral of Tours, with its four kneeling cherubs watch- 


ORPHEUS IN SEARCH OF EURYDICE (dy Thomas Crawford). 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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ing anxiously over the innocent little recumbent figures, 
is tender and charming. ‘The German school contributes 
copies of early art, together with the cast of King Arthur 
of England, by Peter Vischer, with its splendidly worked 
armor, from the tomb of the Emperor Maximilian at Inns- 
pruck; and the Praying Madonna, with head swathed like 
a nun, from a masterpiece at Nuremberg, illustrative of the 
devotional style of German carving. 

A few American statues, such as Crawford’s Orpheus in 
search of Eurydice, and Hebe and Ganymede; with a rep- 
lica of Powers’s Greek Slave; and examples by Warner, 
French, Elwell, and others; are in the vestibule and left- 
hand room of the museum; and in the corridor of the 
second floor, whither the fine pictures attract us, are some 
marble works of modern artists, embracing Monteverde’s 
First Inspirations of Columbus; Tassi’s bust of King 
Humbert; Baron Triqueti’s Dante and Virgil; Falguiére’s 
Diana; Gibson’s Love as a Shepherd; Horatio Green- 
ough’s Guardian Angel; A Carthaginian Girl, by his 
brother, Richard Greenough; and a bust by Miss Anne 
Whitney; to which are added Augustus St. Gaudens’s 
bronze medallion of Bastien Lepage, and his large me- 
dallion of George Hollingsworth on the staircase. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadel- 
phia, which is the oldest art institution in the United 
States, has always preferred painting to sculpture; but 
its schools have been most successful, and it offers its stu- 
dents a goodly assemblage of casts and models. Among 
its marbles are copies from the antique, generally in re- 
duced size; a pair of Clodion’s Bacchantes ,; Canova’s 
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Head of Napoleon, and Dancing Girl Reposing; two of 
Ceracchi’s busts; Costoli’s. Columbus disclosing the New 
World to the Old; Barzaghi’s Pharaoh’s Daughter find- 
ing Moses; with other statues by modern Italian mas- 
ters; and some of the earliest works of American sculp- 
ture, including the busts by John Frazee and Shobal 
Clevenger; Greenough’s bust of Lafayette; Powers’s Pros- 
erpine; Palmer’s Spring; and Randolph Rogers’s Ruth and 
Nydia. Story’s heroic Jerusalem is also the property of 
the Academy; and John J. Boyle’s group of Excelsior is 
in the Loan Collection. The rich Drexel bequest for art 
purposes, lately made to the Drexel Institute of Philadel- 
phia, will greatly increase Pennsylvania’s art treasures. 
Other cities of the State will likewise become centers of 
study and influence; for an art museum, thoroughly 
equipped, with a large fund for the annual purchase of 
the best American pictures and sculptures, is to form a 
part of the new library generously presented to the city 
of Pittsburg. : 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art at Washington, which per- 
petuates the name of its philanthropic founder, and for 
which a new and larger building is to be erected, is singu- 
larly inviting. Though not so extensive as some other 
museums, its contents are carefully chosen and improv- 
ingly classified. They comprise the most instructive Greek 
casts, beginning with those of the Parthenon, and con- 
tinued by copies of many of the finest classic statues. The 
same discrimination has been exercised in the casts from 
the age of the Renaissance. The collection of Barye 


bronzes 1s believed to be one of the largest extant, and 
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claims a long and earnest examination. Nowhere else are 
the spirit and power of this eminent sculptor of animals 
made so plain to us. Vincenzo Vela’s seated statue en- 
titled The Last Days uf Napoleon (a replica of the statue 
in France) takes precedence among the foreign marbles. 
We can contrast it with a replica of the familiar colossal 
head of the same Napoleon by Canova. Rauch’s Bust of 
Alexander von Humboldt is a rare specimen of the style 
of this distinguished German master, who may be further 
though not so originally studied in the reduced copy of his 
equestrian Frederick the Great from Berlin. A graceful 
statue of Youth as a Butterfly entangled in a Net, is a typ- 
ical embodiment of the delicate imaginativeness of pres- 
ent Italian sculptors. The Hall of Modern Sculpture still 
leaves room for many American works. Our artists of the 
nineteenth century are now represented in it chiefly by 
Crawford, Powers, and William H. Rinehart. The exterior 
of the art gallery is decorated with a bronze medallion 
portrait of Mr. Corcoran, and with eleven statues, seven 
feet in height, of renowned sculptors from the -age!-of 
Pheidias to our own times, executed by Ezekiel, of Virginia, 
resident at Rome. 

Turning westward, we may first pause at the Cincinnati 
Museum and Art School, which are the results of large 
donations and bequests by citizens of Cincinnati. They are 
located amid the beauties of a park whose far-reaching 
views are suited to the wide range of art which the school 
encourages. A spacious building, excellently furnished 
with the necessary facilities, affords instruction to its 


students in painting, modeling, metal work, decorative de- 
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signing, and wood-carving and ceramics, for which the city 
is renowned. Some graduates are already known as sculp- 
tors—as, for instance, Charles H. Niehaus, who at the be- 
ginning of his career modeled a statue of Garfield; and 
Louis Rebisso, who executed an equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Grant. 

The museum displays a collection of Greek and Renais- 
sance casts, increasing year by year, and supplying a 
chronological history of the ancient schools of sculpture. 
Nor are the moderns quite neglected. Statuettes are ex- 
hibited of a few celebrated equestrian bronzes; the frieze 
of Thorwaldsen’s Entry of Alexander into Babylon, with 
its long triumphal procession, is reproduced; and some 
well-known American marbles, including Powers’s Eve Dis- 
consolate, his busts of Evangeline and of Psyche, Randolph 
Rogers’s bronze equestrian group of The Last of his Tribe, 
and Ezekiel’s heroic bust of Longfellow, are owned by the 
association. 

Elaborate Chinese and Japanese bronzes give a fair idea 
of the art of the Celestial Empire; while the specimens of 
ceramics, ranging through those of every land, from China, 
Japan, and India to the city of Cincinnati itself, are ex- 
traordinarily interesting. In the Elkington reproductions 
of metalwork, and Hellingford Collection of Arms and 
Armor, we see the facsimiles of many important originals 
in Europe. ' Casts of nearly a thousand ivories hang upon 
screens in the picture gallery. On the lower floor of the 
museum is an ethnological and archeological collection 
of pottery, weapons cut in stone; ornaments, and-other 


objects, relating principally to the North American Indians, 
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and to the prehistoric inhabitants of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys. 

The St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts is doing the same 
noble work as that of Cincinnati, and has supplied itself 
with the same invaluable casts of Greek, Roman, and Re- 
naissance examples; to which are added a collection of 
facsimiles of the famous bronzes of Herculaneum, and excel- 
lent casts of French sculptures. These were obtained by 
the efforts of the director of the museum, Mr. Halsey C. Ives, 
to whom the whole country owes a debt of gratitude for his 
services as chief of the Department of Fine Arts of the 
Columbian Exposition. Two important statues by Harriet 
Hosmer, The Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and CEnone griev- 
ing for Paris; together with Thomas Ball’s Freedom’s Me- 
morial, were the first fruits of “natural selection” from 
American art. 

Professors as well as the Director of the St. Louis Art 
School are kept, by annual journeys, in close connection 
with the best English and Continental museums and train- 
ing schools, so that the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments of Europe are made available to their pupils. Prac- 
tice is admirably fitted to theory, and demonstrates how 
art knowledge may minister not only to general culture 
but to material needs of the age. The manufacture of 
iron is one of the staple industries of St. Louis, and the 
museum puts conspicuously before its students many re- 
markable examples of the celebrated Nuremberg and IIsen- 
berg ironwork. 

Wonderful metal work is also reproduced in electro- 


type, showing what perfection of repoussé and chasing is 
25 
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attainable. Various artistic curiosities, fashioned by the 
skill of the past in precious metals, may thus be investi- 
gated in their technical details; as, for instance, the copies 
from the treasure excavated at Hildesheim, now in the 
Museum of Berlin, or from the gold and silver vessels and 
statuettes of the treasure at Bernay, France, found in the 
Temple of Mercury Augustus, a god of the Gauls. Here, 
too, is a particularly fine cast of the Shrine of St. Sebald, 
from Nuremberg (see plate opposite page 404), enabling 
us to understand something of the patience and genius 
of Peter Vischer, that incomparable craftsman in bronze. 
For nearly thirteen years the united Vischer family of 
father and sons labored industriously upon this marvel- 
ous monument. Notice the graphic reliefs, the figures of 
St. Sebald and of Peter Vischer himself on the ends, the 
exquisite modeling of the apostles on the slender pillars, 
the sportive children around the candelabra, the fantas- 
tic creatures at the base, and the richness of the triple 
dome, crowned by the infant Christ. Such workmanship 
can not be even imagined till seen, but it is exactly such 
workmanship which the world of art longs to renew. 

Near the Iron Armor of the Middle Ages is a room of 
old carved furniture, which is indeed a study in woodwork, 
particularly in its elaborate chimney-piece of the French 
Renaissance; and, in the same northern galleries of the 
museum, cases of fictile ivories manifest the progress of 
that delicate branch of art, from the sacred diptychs and 
book-covers of early Christendom and Byzantium down to 
the luxurious mirror cases, caskets, and panels of medixval 
Flemings, Italians, and French. 
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The art of Chicago has of late risen into special promi- 
nence. ‘The status of sculpture throughout the world 
could have been estimated in that city, in the autumn of 
1893, in the Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park, now con- 
verted into an Ethnological Columbian Museum, which will 
give permanent place to many plastic groups and models 
from the Exposition buildings, bridges, and grounds. 

But the large Art Institute, facing the lake front, on 
Michigan Avenue, which unites schools and library with 
its museum, is the local and stately product of Western art 
culture. This includes paintings, autotypes, porcelains, 
Greco-Italian vases, and fine Tanagra figurines, with its 
notable collection of casts and marbles. The institute 
grew, with rapid but healthful speed, from the older Acad- 
emy of Design, of which the veteran sculptor, Leonard W. 
Volk (who made the celebrated life-mask and bust of 
Lincoln), was president. It has become not only an ad- 
mirable exhibit of art, but a vigorous working power. Its 
department of modeling is in charge of Loredo C. Taft, 
known for his portrait busts and architectural groups. 

In addition to the Elbridge C. Hall’s enlarged collec- 
tion of sculptural casts, which duplicates the majority of 
those mentioned in Eastern collections, the institute pos- 
sesses the reproduced Herculaneum bronzes, the Exposi- 
tion casts of contemporary sculpture, forcibly illustrative 
of the best modern French art (see plate opposite page 
467), and numerous magnificent architectural casts from 
the Trocadéro and Louvre, which represent to us many 
imposing buildings and monuments of France from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth century. Such acquisitions, 
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so far from being final, only indicate the enterprise which 
aims to secure, in effective facsimile, the most striking 
and instructive works of every age. Some original mar- 
bles, as, for instance, Randolph Rogers’s Lost Pleiad, 
belong to the museum, and valuable loans have also 
been granted to it by foreign and native sculptors. It 
is hoped that in the future many of the best examples 
of American sculpture may here find a home, and afford a 
worthy record of the art of the United States. 

In view of the educational responsibilities which rest 
particularly on the museums of Chicago, New York, and 
Boston, it can not be too often repeated that it is desirable 
not only to increase the number of scholarships, but to 
multiply lectures, not merely to students but to the gen- 
eral public; and to arrange that such lectures shall not be 
confined to lecture rooms alone, but shall be made, as far 
as possible, peripatetic, by delivery before the different 
casts and collections, whose characteristics can thus be 
clearly pointed out and critically noticed. A series of 
“visits” through the successive departments might like- 
wise be announced and conducted, as in the London mu- 
seums, by proper teachers. Short handbooks of the arts— 
resembling the South Kensington Handbooks, but still less 
expensive—prepared by the authoritative directors, should 
be for sale at museums and book shops; photographs, with 
title in full, and some description of the copied picture or 
statue, should be procurable at the museum doors at the 
cheapest possible price; catalogues should be comprehen- 
sive and comprehensible; and all objects exhibited should 


be dated in historical sequence, and distinctly marked or 
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labeled. As a further extension of usefulness, occasional 
loan collections from the larger institutions should, when 
practicable, benefit small cities and towns. Thus a knowl- 
edge and love of art might be so diffused among all classes 
as to popularize that appreciation which is the root of pro- 
ductiveness, supersede barrenness by beauty, increase the 
sum of human happiness, and stimulate and foster genius. 
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morial, 474. ; 

American antiquities, 545, 558. 

American School at Athens, 532. 

Ammanati, 355. 

Amphicrates, 116. 

Andros, Hermes of, 531, 552. 

Angel of Baptism, by Thorwaldsen, | 
439. 

Angelo, Michael, 338-353. 

Anglo-Saxon sculpture, 413. 

Anguier, Frangois and Michel, 386, 
aye 

Animal sculpture of Assyria, 42. 

Animals, by Barye, 463. 

Animals, by Cain, 464. 

Annunciation to the Virgin, relief 
by Donatello, 327. 

Annunciation to the Virgin, by Veit 
Stoss, 400. 


Antelami, Benedetto, 273. 

Antenor, ILA) TTR, §23, 530% 

Antinous, apotheosis of, 248. 

Antinous, busts and statues of, 248, 
503, 516, 526, 528, 530, 553. 

Antocolski, Mare, 447. 

Anxenor, II3. 

Aphrodité persuading Helen to fol- 
low Paris, relief of, 204, 523, 
554- 

Aphrodite, type of, 93. 


Aphrodité from Pergamon, 508, 552. 
Aphrodité of Praxiteles, 197. 
Aphrodite of Scopas, 186. 
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Aphrodité on frieze of the Parthe- 
non, I5I. 


| Aphrodite, Urania of Pheidias, 155 ; 


also see Venus. 

Apollino, 197, 520. 

Apollo and Daphne, group by Ber- 
nini, 362. 

Apolio Belvedere, 215, 216, 526, 553. 


| Apollo Choiseul-Gouffier, 126, 501. 


Apollo Cithareedos, after Scopas, 
187, 231, 528, 553. 

Apollo Cithareedos at Naples, 188, 
524. 

Apollo of Canachus, 112, 503. 

Apollo of Orchomenos, 104, 531, 548. 

Apollo of Temple at Olympia, 169, 
549- 

Apollo of Tenea, 105, 510, 548. 

Apollo of Thera, 104, 531, 548. 

Apollo Sauroctonos, 195, 514, 527, 
553- 

Apollo Strangford, 105, 501. 

Apollo, Temple of, at Delphi, 163. 

Apollo type, 91. 

Apolloni, 454. 

Apollonius the Albanian, 228. 

Apollonius of Rhodes, 211. 

Apostles, Twelve, statues by Thor- 
waldsen, 439. 

Apotheosis of Homer, relief of, 238, 
503, 554. 

Apoxymenos, 208, 525, 552. 

Arcesilaus, 230. 

Arch of Constantine, 251. 

Arch of Marcus Aurelius, 250. 

Arch of Septimius Severus, 251. 

Arch of Titus, 242, 554. 

Arch of Trajan, 245, 251, 257. 

Archaic statues, 105. 

Archaistic statues, 121, 231. ; 

Archangel Michael overcoming Sa- 
tan, group by Flaxman, 435. 
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Archbishops of Ravenna, tombs of, 
264. 

Archelaus, 238. 

Archermos, 105, III, 531, 548. 

Architect from Tello, statue of, 34, 
513, 547. 

Ares, Ludovisi, 208, 552. 

Ariadne Sleeping, statue of, 237, 
527, 554. 

Ariadne Abandoned, statue of, 461. 

Ariadne, by Dannecker, 440. 

Aristias and Papias, 247. 

Aristion, 113, 531. 

Aristocles, I13. . 

Ark of St. Dominic, 317. 

Armstead, Henry Hugh, 474. 

Arnolfo di Cambio, 319. 

Arringatore, or Orator, statue of, 224, 
552. 

Arrotino, 214, 520. 

Artemis, archaistic, 121, 242, 523. 

Artemis by Thornycroft, 478. 

Artemis of Versailles, 216, 514. 

Artemis, type of g1; also see Diana. 

Artemisia, statue of, 195, 502. 

Arthur, King, statue of, 407, 555. 

Arundel Society, fictile ivories of, 
265. 

Asclepios, or A%sculapius, 98, 171, 
172, 502. 

Asia, group on Albert Memorial, 
475- 

Asia Minor, sculptures from, 108. 

Aspasia, bust of, 528. 

Assos, reliefs from, 108, 514, 549. 

Assumption of the Virgin, terra- 
cotta relief of, 542. 

Assur, symbol of, 36. 

Assur-bani-pal, Feast of, 49, 500, 
539- 

Assur-natsir-pal, statue of, 38, 500; 
548. 
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Assyrian bronzes, 30, 501. 

Assyrian ivories, 43, 501. 

Assyrian reliefs, 41, 500, 513, 530. 

Astragals, players of, 178, 218, 503, 
508. 

Athené, archaic torso of, at Dres- 
den, 121, 232, 509, 540. 

Athené, archaic torso of, in Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, 514. 

Athené, bust of, in Glyptothek, 511, 
552. 

Athené of Endceus, 115, 531, 548. 

Athené of the Capitol, 216, 514, 
520. 

Athené of Parthenon pediment, 143. 

Athené Parthenos, 131-133, 148. 

thené Parthenos, Lenormant and 

Varvakeion statuettes of, 133, 
531, 551. 

Athené Promachos, go, 130. 

Athené, type of, 90; also see Mi- 
nerva. 

Athenian grave tablets, 99, 175, 176, 
508, 514, 554. 

Athenian ladies, statues imitative of, 
117, 

Athieno, sarcophagus of, 544. 

Athlete Greek, 82, 124, 177, 208, 
219, 510, 531, 548, 551. 

Athlete and Python, group of, 477. 

Atlas metope, 168. 

Attalus, Offering of, 212, 523. 

Aubé, Jean Paul, 465. 

Augsburg, Gates of, 393. 

Augustus, apotheosis of, cameo of, 
at Vienna, 236, 554. 

Augustus, Emperor, 230-232, 234, 
230. 

Augustus, Head of young, 235, 525. 

Augustus, portrait, statue of, 235, 
525, 553. 

Autun, sculptures from, 278. 
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Babylonian sculptures, 51, 52. 

Babylonian seals, 50, 501, 544. 

Bacchante, Drunken, statue of, 529. 

Bacchante Raging, of Scopas, 187. 

Bacchus, Indian, 93, 515. 

Bacchus, by Michael Angelo, 341. 

Bacchus, on frieze of monument of 
Lysicrates, 204. 

Bacchus, type of, 93 ; also see Diony- 
Sos. ° 

Bacon, John, 432. 

Baily, Edward, 471. 

Balawat, Gates of, 39, 501. 

Balbus, Nonus, equestrian statue of, 
242, 524. 

Balier, Heinrich den, 397. 

Ball, Thomas, 486, 559. 

Balustrade of Temple of Niké Ap- 
teros, reliefs on, 162, 502. 

Bambaja, 309, 325. 

Bamberg, sculptures of, 394, 396, 
403. 

Bandel, Ernst von, 446. 

Bandinelli, Baccio, 354. 

Banks, Thomas, 432. 

Baptism of Christ, by Sansovino, 356. 

Baptistery of Florence, gates of, 321, 
323-325. 

Barbarian, bust of a, 503. 

Barberini Faun, 217, 511. 

Barberini Juno, 528. 

Barfreston Church, sculptures of, 
413. 

Bargello, Museum of, Florence, 520. 

Baring, Mrs., monument by Flax- 
man, 433. 

Barisanus of Trani, 275. 

Barrias, Louis Ernest, 462. 

Bartholdi, Frédéric Auguste, 462. 

Jartlett, Paul, 540. 

Bartolini, Lorenzo, 451. 

Baryatinska, Princess, statue of, 439. 
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Barye, Antoine Louis, 462. 


Barye bronzes, 463, 518, 556. 

Basilica of St. John Lateran, 272. 

Basilica of St. Peter, Rome, 272, 345, 
352, 363. 

Basis of Puteoli, 238, 524. 

Basle, Steinhaiiser Apollo at, 215. 

Bas-relief, style of Greek, 85. 

Bastianini, Giovanni, 451. 

Bassze, see Phigaleia. 

Bates, Harry, 479. 

Bathycles of Magnesia, 106. 

Baur, Theodore, 495. 

Bavaria, colossal statue of, 445. 

Bavarian monarchs, statues of, 444. 

Beau-Dieu of Amiens, 296, 541. 

Beauneveu, André, 370. 

Beautiful fountain of Nuremberg, 
390. 

Beethoven monuments, 443, 445. 

Beethoven, statue of, by Crawford, 
484. 

Begas, Reinhold and Carl, 443, 444. 

Behnes, William, 471. 

Belgian art, 466. 

Bell, Charles Birch, 480. 

Bell, John, 473. 

Belvedere Apollo, 215, 216, 526, 553. 

Belvedere Mercury, 208, 527, 553. 

Belvedere Torso, 228, 526, 553. 

Benedetto da Majano, 330, 332, 505, 
509, 518, 541. 

Berlin, Museum of, 506-509. 

Berlin, School of, 443. 

Bernini, Lorenzo, 362-364, 505. 

Bernward, Bishop of Hildesheim, 
275, 392. 

Bibiena, St., statue of, 368. 

Bird, Francis, 429. 

Bitter, Carl, 494. 

Black Prince, monument of the, 423. 

Blaser, Gustav, 443. 
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Blind Man and Paralytic, group of, | Bruno, St., by Houdon, 389. 


466. 

Blois, Chateau de, 377. 

Boédas, 209. 

Beehm, Sir Edgar, 476. 

Boéthus of Chalcedon, 218. 

Boileau, bust of, 386. 

Bologna, Gian da, 361, 518. 

Bon, Bartolommeo and Giovanni, 
336. 

Bonannus of Pisa, 276. 

Bontemps, Pierre, 384. 

Borghese Mars, 515. 

Borghese Warrior, 218, 515. 

Bosio, Joseph Francis, 388. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 546- 
555- E 

Bouchardon, Edmé, 387. 

Boucher, Alfred, 465. 

Boupalis and Athenis, 106, 231. 

Bourgeois de Calais, group of, 467. 

Bourgthéroulde, Hotel de, 379. 

Boxer Resting, statue of, 218, 553. 

Boxers, by Canova, 366, 527. 

Boy drawing Thorn from his Foot, 
statue of, 217, 503, 531.~ 

Boy Praying, 209, 508. 

Boy Strangling a Goose, 218. 

Boy with Dolphin, 328. 

Boyle, John J., 494, 559. 

Braye, Cardinal, tomb of, 319. 

Brézé, Louis de, tomb of, 380. 

Bridport, Bishop, tomb of, 419. 

Bringhurst, R. P., 495. 

British Museum, 498-504. 

Brock, Thomas, 480. 

Bronzes of Gudea, 43. 

Browne, Henry Kirke, 488. 

Bruges, chimney-piece of, 40I. 

Briiggemann, Hans, 400. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, 323-325. 

Bruno, Giordano, statue of, 453. 


Brunswick, Duke of, monument of, 
453. 

Briitt, Adolph, 444. 

Brutus, bust of, 227, 530. 

Bryant, William Cullen, bust of, 540. 

Bryaxis, 194, 202. 

Buddha, statues of, 56, 504. 

Buglioni, Benedetto, 330. 

Bunker Hill Monument, 482. 

Busti, Agostino, 309. 

Byzantium, school of, 261, 263, 278, 
392. 


Czere, sarcophagus of, 519. 

Ceesar, Julius, statue of, 227. 

Ceesar, Julius, bust of, 228, 503. 

Cezsarea Philippi, legend and statue 
of, 258. 

Cain, Auguste, 464. 

Calamis, 125, 126, 163. 

Calandrelli, 444. 

Caligula, portraits of, 239, 240, 503, 
530. 

Callimachus, 173. 

Callon of A‘gina, 122, 123. 

Calydonian Boar, 185, 208, 526. 

Cambi, Ulisse, 451. 

Cambio, Arnolfo di, 308, 319. 

Cameos, 219, 521; of St. Peters- 
burg, 219; of Augustus, 237, 
554; of Tiberius, 237, 554; of 
Claudius, 240; of Septimius 
Severus, 507. 

Campanile of Florence, sculptures 
of, 308, 320. 

Campo Santo of Pisa, 318. 

Canachus, II2, 113, 503. 

Candelabrum of Milan, 309. 

Canning, statue of, by Chantrey, 471. 

Canon of Polycleitos, 177, 206. 

Canova, Antonio, 365-368. 
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Canterbury Cathedral, 414. 

Capitol, Athené of the, 216, 514, 529. 

Capitoline Museum, 529-531. 

Capitoline Venus, 197, 233, 530. 

Capitoline Wolf, 224. 

Captives, statues of, by 
Angelo, 346. 


Michael 


Caracalla,” busts sof, 25%, 523, 527, | 


530. 
Carlyle, Thomas, statue of, 477. 
Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste, 459, 518. 
Carrey, Jacques, drawings of Par- 
thenon, 142. 
Caryatids of the Erechtheicn, 160, 
502, 524. 
Caryatids of Jean Goujon, 382, 517. 
Casa Santa of Loreto, 356. 
Castor and Pollux, 96. 
Catacombs, sculptures of the, 255, 
257. 
Cathedra Petri, 364. 
Cathedral of Amiens, 294-208. 
of Canterbury, 414. 
of Chartres, 287-289, 541. 
of Cologne, 303, 304. 
of Durham, 416, 417, 422, 423. 
of Ely, 421. 
of Exeter, 422. 
of Florence, 307. 
of Lincoln, 415-418, 421, 422. 
of St. Paul, London, 412, 432, 434. 
of Lichfield, 417, 421. 
of Milan, 308-310, 335. 
of Notre Dame, Paris, 289-2094, 
541. 
of Peterborough, 415. 
of Rheims, 298-300. 
of Rochester, 416, 421, 505. 
of Rouen, 301. 
of Salisbury, 417. 
of Senlis, 285. 
of Strasburg, 304, 305, 395. 
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Cathedral of San Marco, Venice, 

310, 357. 
of Wells, 416, 417. 

Cathedral facades of Orvieto and 
Siena, 306, 307, 318. 

Cavour Monument, 452. 

Cecrops and his Daughter, figures 
on pediment of Parthenon, 143. 

Cella, Parthenon, frieze of, 145-151, 
502, 550. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 358-361, 379, 
518, 521. 

Cenci, Beatrice, statue of, 487. 

Centaurs and Lapiths, reliefs of com- 
bats of, 131, 134, 144, 169, 182, 
340, 502, 528, 550, 551. 

Centaurs of Capitol, 246, 530. 

Cephisodotos, 185. 

Cephissos, statue of, 143. 

Cephren, statues of, 13, 547. 

Ceres, statues of, 525, 528. 

Ceres, type of, 95; also see Deme- 
ter. 

Certosa, of Pavia, 334, 335. 

Cesnola, Di, General, explorations in 
Cyprus, 543. 

Chabot, Admiral, tomb of, 379, 517. 

Chair, ivory, of Maximianus, 267. 

Chantrey Francis, 471. 

Chaplain, Jules, 457, 546. 

Chapu, Henri, 460. 

Chares, seated statue of, 110, 501, 
548. 

Chares of Lindos, 209. 

Chariot, figure mounting a, relief 
Of, 14s. 

Charity, group of, 451. 

Charles I, of England, equestrian 
statue of, 428. ~ 

Charles the Bold, tomb of, 372. 

Chartres Cathedral, 287-280, 541. 

Chaudet, Antoine Denis, 388, 509. 
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Children of Charles VIII, tomb of, 
375, 554. 
Children, two, memorial monument 
in Lichfield Cathedral, 471. 
Chimeera at Florence, 224, 522. 
Chimney-piece of Bruges, 401. 
Chimney-pieces, German, 401. 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, 
204. 
Choragic Monument of Thrasyllos, 
205. 
Christ, early statues of, 258, 259, 262. 
Christ of Michael Angelo, 348. 
of Thorwaldsen, 439. 
of Rude, 518. 
Christ bound before the 
Russian statue of, 448. 
Christian museum of the Lateran, 
255, 257- 
Christian sculpture, relics of, 508, 
516. 
Chryselephantine statuary, 131. 
Cibber, Caius Gabriel, 428. 
Ciborium, by Adam Krafft, 402. 
Cincinnati Museum, 557-559. 
Citizen of Calais, statue of, 467. 
Civitali, Byzantine reliefs at, 264. 
Civitali, Matteo, 334, 505. 
Cladoes, statue from temple at 
Olympia, 168. 
Clapping Faun, 520. 
Clearchus of Rhegium, 107. 
Cleomenes of Athens, 232, 234. 
Cleomenes II, 234. 
Cleopatra, statue of, by Story, 485, 
540. 
Clevenger, Shobal, 487, 556. 
Clodion, Michel Claude, 388, 506, 
555- 
Clodt, Baron, 447. 
Clovis and Clotilde, statues of, 275. 
Clytie, bust of, 241. 


People, 
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Cnidos, Demeter of, 206, 502. 

Cnidos, Lion of, 205. 

Cnidos, Venus of, 197, 198, 511. 

Coin of Elis, 521. 

Coins, Greek, 107, 130, 172, 210, 
252, 503, 521. 

Colins, Alexander, 408. 

Colleoni, Bartolommeo, equestrian 
statue of, 328. 

Colleoni Chapel, 355. 

Cologne, Cathedral of, 303. 

Cologne, School of, 396. 

Colombe, Michel, 373,.517. 

Color applied to sculpture, 118, 289. 

Colossi, Egyptian, 13, 499, 512, 547. 

Colossus of Rhodes, 210. 

Colotes, 167, 172. 

Columbian Exposition, sculptures 
of, 494, 495. 

Columbian Fountain at Chicago, 
495. 

Columbian Museum, 561. 

Columbus Monument, 453. 

Column of Hildesheim, 275. 

Column of Trajan, 245, 257, 554. 

Comacine masters, 273. 

Comedy, Muse of, 502. 

statue by Flaxman, 435. 

Commodus, statue of, 250, 525. 

Conrad, Archbishop, tomb of, 397. 

Constantine, Arch of, 251. 

Constantine, statues of, 260, 364. 

Consular tablets, 265, 506. 

Corcoran Gallery, 452, 463, 488, 556. 

Corinthian capital, legend of, 174. 

Coroplaste, 220, 503. 

Corti, Constantine, 453. 

Cortot, Jean Pierre, 389. 

Cosmo de’ Medici, statue of, 362. 

Costoli, 450, 539. 

Cottier, Daniel, bust of, 492, 540. 

Couper, William, 488. 
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Couponios, 227. 

Cousin, Jean, 379, 506, 517. 

Coustou, Nicolas and Guillaume, 
387, 518. 

Cow of Myron, 124. 

Coysevox, Charles Antoine, 386, 518. 

Crawford, Thomas, 483, 555, 557: 

Cresilas, 173. 

Critias and Nesiotes, 115, 116. 

Cromwell, statue of, 475. 

Cupid, by Michael Angelo, 342, 505, 
554. 

Cupid bending his Bow, 207, 502, 
529. 

Cupid and Psyche, antique, 217, 
530. 

Cupid and Psyche, by Canova, 367. 

Cupid and Psyche, by Thorwaldsen, 
437. 

Cupid’s Dart, statue of, 518. 

Curium, vase from, 543. 

Cylinders, gems, and seals, 43, 50, 
501, 544. 

Cypriote art, 75, 543. 

Cypselus, chest of, 102. 

Cyrus, tomb of, 69. ae 


Deedalus the Carver, 88. 

Dagobert I, ancient statue of, 284. 

Dalou, Jules, 466, 468. 

Damer, Anne Seymour, 432. 

Damophilos and Gorgasos, 224. 

Dance, The, group of, 459, 518. 

Dancing Faun, 522. 

Dannecker, Johann Heinrich, 440. 

Dante Monument, 452. 

David, statue of, by Donatello, 327. 

David, statue of, by Michael An- 
gelo, 343. 

David, statue of, by Verocchio, 328. 

David the Victor, by Mercié, 461. 

David d’Angers, 456, 519, 540. 
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Day and Night, Morning and Even- 
ing, figures on Medicitombs, 350. 

Dead Persian, 523. 

Death of the Virgin, relief at Senlis, 
285. 

Death of the Virgin, at Strasburg, 
305. 

Deidameia, or Hippodameia, at 
Olympia, 168. 

Deities of Parthenon frieze, 151. 

Della Robbia, Luca, and his school, 
330. 

Delphi, Temple at, 163. 

Demeter, Black, by Onatas, 122. 

Demeter and Persephone, 141, 175. 

Demeter of Cnidos, 206, 502. 

Demeter, type of, 95. Also see 
Ceres. 

Demetrius of Alopepe, 174. 

Demetrius Phalerus, 217. 

Demosthenes, statue of, 209, 525, 
553. 

Denis, St., Abbey of, 283, 285. 

Deposition from the Cross, by Mi- 
chael Angelo, 353. 

Derby, Earl of, statue of, 475. 

De Sarzac Collection at the Louvre, 
34, 513. 

Descent from the Cross, relief at 
Lucca, 314; at Parma, 273. 

De Vries, Adrian, 409. 

Diadochi, coins of the, 219. 

Diadumenos of Polycleitos, 177, 502, 
551. 

Diana, statue of, by Falguiére, 461, 
555; by Houdon, 389, 518; by 
St. Gaudens, 493. 

Diana Lucifera, 528. 

Diana of Gabii, 217, 515. ~ . 

Diana of Versailles, or Dzane ad la 
Biche, 216, 514; also see Ar- 
temis. 
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Diane Chasseresse, by Jean Goujon, 
383, 517. 

Did the Greeks paint their sculp- 
tures? I17, IIg. 

Dieulafoy Collection in the Louvre, 
65, 513. 

Dijon, school of, 370. 

Diogenes of Athens, 234. 

Dionysos, 195, 201, 205, 515, 522, 


530, 552. 

Dionysos receiving Icarus, relief of, 
503, 554- 

Dionysos, type of, 92, 195. Also see 
Bacchus. 


Dipeenus and Scyllis, 106. 

Diptych, Byzantine, in the British 
Museum, 266. 

Diptych, by Abbot Tutilo, 266. 

Diptychs, consular, 265, 505. 

Dirke and the Bull, group of, 211, 
522. 

Discobolos, stelé of a, 116, 531. 

Discobolos of Myron, 124, 166, 502, 
529, 551- 

Discobolos of Naucydes, 180, 529. 

Domitian, statues of, 244, 525. 

Donatello di Betto Bardi, 308, 325- 
328, 505, 509, 554- 

Donndorf, 442. 

Donner, Georg Raphael, 410. 

Donoghue, John, 495. 

Doors of Capitol and of Senate 
Chamber at Washington, 484. 

Doors of Palais des Arts Décoratifs, 
467. 

Doré, Gustave, 465. 

Doryphoros of Polycleitos, 177, 242, 
522, 523, 551. 

Drake, Friedrich, 442, 443. 

Dubois, Paul, 459. 

Duke of Wellington, statues of, 470, 


477. 
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Dumont, Augustin, 457. 

Dupré, Augustin, 457. 

Dupré, Giovanni, 452. 

Duquesnoy, Francois, 364 

Diirer, Albrecht, 399. 

Duret, Frangois Joseph, 457, 518. 

Durham, Cathedral of, 416, 417, 422, 
423. 

Dying Alexander (so called), Head 
of, 207, 521. 

Dying Gladiator (so called), 213, 
530. 

Dying Gaul, 213, 530. 

Dying Moliére, 465. 

Dying Warriors, Heads of, 409. 


Early cathedral sculpture, 278. 

Easter sepulchres, 421. 

Edward II and Edward III of Eng- 
land, tombs of, 423. 

Egypt Exploration Society, 547. 

Egyptian gods, 12. 

Egyptian kings, type of, 12, 13. 

Egyptian Museum of the Vatican, 
28, 526. 

Eirene and Ploutos, group of, 185, 
510, 553. 

Eleanor Crosses, 420, 421. 

Eleanor, Queen, statue of, 420. 

Elector Frederick William, eques- 
trian statue of, 409. 

Eleusinian relief, 175, 531. 

Elgin marbles, 138, 501. 

Elizabeth, Queen, tomb of, 426. 

Ellora, caves of, 62. 

Elwell, F. Edwin, 495, 496, 540. 

Ely Cathedral, 419, 421. 

Emancipation group, by Ball, 486. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, bust of, 
488. 

Emperors, Roman, portraits of, 239, 
251, 503, 519, 528, 530, 553. 
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Empresses, Roman, portraits of, 244, 
519, 524. 

Endceus of Athens, 114, 531. 

Endymion Sleeping, relief of, 531. 

Ennius, bust of, 526. 

Entef, stelé of, 6, 546. 

Ephesus, reliefs on drum and capi- 
tal of column from, Igo, 502. 

Erechtheion, 136, 159-161. 

Erinna, statue of, 180. 

Erinnyes, figures of, 189. 

Ernulf, Prior, carvings of, 414. 

Eros of Praxiteles, 2c0, 527, 553; 
also see Cupid. 

Esarhaddon, effigy of, 47. 

Eshmunezar, King of Sidon, sar- 
cophagus of, 74, 513. 

Esquiline Venus, 230. 

Etruscan art, 222, 223, 504, 519, 522. 

Euphranor, 205, 527. 

Europe, group of, on Albert Memo- 
rial, 472. 

Eurydice and Orpheus, statues by 
Canova, 365. 

Eustachius, 260. 

Exarch Isaac, tomb of, at Ravenna, 
264. 

Iexcavations on the Acropolis, 117, 
118. 

Exeter Cathedral, 417, 422. 

Extern Stone, 393. 

“Ezekiel” of Virginia, 488, 
558. 
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Falconet, Etienne, 387, 518. 
Falguidre, Jean Alexandre, 46r. 
Famous Men of Italy, busts of, 531. 
Fantacchiotto, 451. 
Farnese Cupid, 515. 

Flora, 247, 522. 

Hera, 179, 523. 

Hercules, 247, 522. 
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Farnese Mercury, 502. 
Vase, 524. 

Farnesian Bull, 211, 522. 

Farragut, Admiral, statue of, 493. 

Fates, Triple, on Parthenon pedi- 
ment, I4I. 

Faun, Barberini, 217, 511. 

Faun, Clapping 520. 

Faun, Sleeping, 522. 

Faun of Praxiteles (‘‘ Marble 
Faun ”), 196, 525, 530, 553- 
Faun, vosso antico, with grapes, 247, 

530. 

Fedi, Pio, 451. 

Fernkorn, 445. 

Ferrari, Ettore, 453, 454, 539. 

Fiesole, Andrea da, 505. 

Fiesole, Mino da, 330, 332, 509, 518, 
541. 

Figures from Sacred Road at Mile- 
tus, IIO, 501. 

Figurines, terra-cotta, 219, 220, 503, 
507. 

Fin de siécle art, 469. 

First Funeral, group by Barrias, 462. 

Flaxman, John, 433-435. 

Florence, Baptistery of, 321, 323. 

Florence, Cathedral of, 307. 

Florence, National Museum of, 520. 

Florentine Singer, 460. 

Flying Mercury, by Gian da Bo- 
logna, 361, 518. 

Foley, John Henry, 474. 

Foley, Margaret, 487. 

Fontainebleau, 
of, 360, 518. 

Fontainebleau, School of, 379. 

Ford, Onslow, 478. 

Fountains — of Perugia, ~378 ; of 
Augsburg and Munich, 409; of 
Vienna, 410; of the Luxem- 
bourg, 459; by Ammanati, 355 ; 


Nymph of, relief 
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by Gian da Bologna, 361; by 
Bernini, 364; by Jean Goujon, 
382; by Labenwolf, 408; by 
Frederick MacMonnies, 495 ; 
Beautiful Fountain of Nurem- 
berg, 396. 

Four Quarters of the Globe, figures 
by Carpeaux, 459, 518. 

Frampton, George, 481. 

Francis I, Monument of, 384. 

Francis I, patronage of art by, 379. 

Francis II of Brittany, Tomb of, at 
Nantes, 373. 

Franklin, statue of, 495. 

Frazee, John, 481, 556. 

Frederick, Elector, statue of, 409. 

Frederick, Emperor, statue of, by 
Boehm, 477. 

Frederick the Great, statue of, by 


Rauch, 441. 
Freedman, statue of, by J. Q. A. 


Ward, 489. 

Freiberg, Golden Gate of, 395, 540. 

Fremiet, Emmanuel, 464. 

Frémin, Réné, 387. 

French, Daniel Chester, 493, 495, 
555- 

French Realistic School, 466. 

French sculpture, casts of, 559, 561. 

Progress of, 455. 

Frieze of Archers, 66, 513. 

Frieze of Lions, 65, 513. 

Frieze of Altar of Pergamon, 214; 
of Parthenon cella, 145-151, 
502, 550; of Temple of Nike 
Apteros, 162; of Temple of 
Phigaleia, 182, 502, 551; of 
Theseion, 134, 501; of Tower 
of the Winds, 219. 

Fury of Athamas, group by Flax- 
man, 434. 

Future of sculpture, 496. 
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Galatian and Wife, group of, 213. 

Galba, bust of, 242, 530. 

Galileo, statue of, 450. 

Galla Placidia, mausoleum of, 264. 

Gallic theory regarding Apollo Bel- 
vedere, 216. 

Gallic Warriors, statues of, 213. 

Ganymede, by Leochares, 201. 

Ganymede, by Thorwaldsen, 437. 

Gargoyles, 294. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, statue of, 
492. 

Gaston de Foix, tomb of, 309, 335. 

Gates of Balawat, 39, 501. 

Gates of Florentine Baptistery, 321, 
323-325, 554. 

Gattemalata, equestrian statue of, 
by Donatello, 327. 

Gaul, Dying, 213, 530. 

Gelert, Johannes, 495. 

Gems and cylinders, 43, 50, 501, 
544. 

Genius of Franklin, 453. 

Genius guarding the Secret of the 
Grave, 462. 

Genius of Poetry, 480. 

Genius of the Southwest Wind, 33, 
Bay 

Genius of the Vatican, 200, 527, 553. 

Genre sculpture of Rome, 249. 

Germania, statue of, by Schilling, 
443. 

Germanicus (so called), statue of, 
234, 515. 

Gérome as a sculptor, 465. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 323-325, 554. 

Ghirlandajo, teacher of Michael An- 
gelo, 339. 

Ghizeh, Sphinx at, IT. 

Gian da Bologna, 316, 518. 

Gibbons, Grinling, 428. 

Gibson, John, 472, 539, 555. 
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Gigantimachia, 144, 212, 214, 508. 

Gilbert, Alfred, 479. 

Giotto, 307, 308, 314, 320. 

Girardin, Frang¢ois, 386. 

Gitiades of Sparta, 107. 

Giuliano de’ Medici, statue of, 349. 

Giustiniani Minerva, 232, 514, 525, 
553. 

Gladiator, Dying (so called), 213, 
530. 

Glaucus of Chios, 103. 

Gloria Victis, by Mercié, 461, 540. 

Glosencamp, Hermann, 4oI. 

Glycon, Hercules of, 247, 522. 

Glyptothek of Munich, 509-511. 

Gobbo, I] (see Solari). 

Goddess hurling Vase, 214. 

Goddess of Carchemish, 71, 501. 

Golden Gate of Freiberg, 395, 540. 

Good Shepherd, statues of, 258. 

Gordon, General, 
478. 

Gorgasos and Damophilos, 224. 

Gorilla carrying off a Woman, group 
of, 464. 

Goujon, Jean, 371, 380-383, 506, 
517, 541. 

Gould, Thomas R., 488. 

Graces, Three, group of, by Canova, 
367. 

by Pilon, 384, 517. 
by Thorwaldsen, 437. 

Grafly, Charles, 495. 

Grant, Mary, 480, 539. 

Greco-Egyptian art, 27. 


monuments to, 


Greek female statues, 85. 
portrait sculpture, 209. 
mythology in relation to art, 86- 
98. 
Slave, statue of, by Powers, 482, 
555. 
traits, habits, and dress, 79-84. 
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Greenough, Horatio, 481, 555, 556. 

Guardian Angel, relief by Thor- 
waldsen, 439. 

Gudea, sculptures of, 35, 43, 513. 

Guillain, Simon, 385, 517. 

Guillaume, Jean Baptiste, 457, 458. 

Gutenberg, statue of, 439. 


Hadrian, mausoleum of, 246. 
Villa of, 246. 
Hahnel, Ernst, 443. 
Hale, Nathan, statue of, 495. 
Hamdy Bey, 532. 
Handbooks of art, 506. 
Handel, statue of, 430. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, group 
Of LIS 523: 
Harpy Monument, 72, 110, 111, 502, 
549- 
Hart, Joel T., 487. 
Hartley, Jonathan, 487. 
Harvard, John, statue of, 493. 
Haseltine, Henry, 487. 
Hebe, statue of, by Canova, 367, 
509. 
by Thorwaldsen, 437. 
type of, 97. 
Hebe and Ganymede, by Crawford, 
555- 
Hecate, Triple, 170. 
Hegesias, 116, 129. 
Helena, Empress, sarcophagus of, 
529. 
Helios on Parthenon pediment, 142. 
Helios, Alexander as, 207, 530. 
Henri II, bust of, 383. 
Henri II and Catherine de’ Medici, 
tomb of, 384. 
Henry III of England, tomb and 
statue of, 41g, 420. 
Henry V of England, tomb and 
chantry of, 424. 


TNEDIEX, 


Henry VII of England, tomb and 
chapel of, 425, 426. 
statue of, at Cambridge, 481. 
Hephestus, figure of, on frieze of 
cella, 151. 
type of, 94. 
Hephestion, funeral pyre of, 216. 
Hera of Samos, archaic, I17, 514, 
548. 
Hera, Farnese, 179, 523, 553- 
Ludovisi, 179, 523, 553- 
of Polycleitos, 178, 179. 
head of, found in 1892, 532. 
type of, 89 ; also see Juno. 
Heracles, or Hercules, type of, 96. 
Heracles Epitrapezos, 207, 228. 
Heracles modeled by Lysippos, 207. 
Heracles Mastei, 229, 558. 
Heracles and Cercopes, relief of, 
109g. 
and Hebe, wedding of, 97. 
Herculaneum, bronzes of, 522, 559, 
561. 
Hercules, Farnese, 97, 247, 522. 
torso of, 97, 228, 526. 
and Cacus, group of, 354. 
and Lichas, group of, 366. 
Hermez busts, 139, 508, 553- 
Hermann Monument, 446. 
Hermaphrodite, statues of, 515, 521. 
Hermes Criophoros, 126. 
of Andros, 531, 552. 
of the Belvedere, 208, 527, 553. 
of Praxiteles, 92, 200, 201, 508, 
553. 
Resting, 207, 242, 522. 
by Thorwaldsen, 437. 
type of, 92; also see Mercury. 
Hestia Giustiniani, 96, 126. 
Hildesheim, column of, 275, 393, 
505, 540. 
Cathedral, gates of, 275. 
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Hildesheim, treasure of, 507, 560. 

Hippolytus, statue of, 257. 

Hittite sculptures, 70. 

Homer, bust of, 208, 502, 530. 

Hope, statue of, by Thorwaldsen, 
437. 

Horses of St. Mark, 260. 

Horses’ heads on the Parthenon 
pediment, 142. 

Hosmer, Harriet, 486, 559. 

Houdon, Jean Antoine, 389, 456. 

Howard, John, statue of, 432. 

Hyksos kings, heads of, 547. 

Hylas and the Water Nymphs, by 
Gibson, 472. 

Hypnos, head of, 204, 503, 545, 


552. 


Ilaria del Caretto, tomb figure of, 
554. 

fle de France, sculptures of, 278. 

Tlioneus, torso of, 204, 510. 

llissos, statue of, 143. 

Indian Bacchus, 93, 515. 

Indian Chief, by Crawford, 483. 

Indian Hunter, by J. Q. A. Ward, 
489. 

Indian Maiden, by Palmer, 483, 540. 

Injalbert, Jean Antoine, 455. 

Iphigenia, sacrifice of, relief of, 234. 

Iris, head of, 151. 

Iris of the Parthenon pediment, 140, 
I4l. 

Tritesen, or Martisen, 
sculptor, 13, 512. 

Isis, statues of, 249, 530. 

Island gems, 507. 

Istar in art, 35, 36, 71. 

Italians, illustrious, busts of, 368. 

Ivan the Terrible, statue of, 448. 

Ives, C. B., 488. 

Ivories, Assyrian, 43, 501. 


Egyptian 
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Ivory carving, 265-267, 504, 506, 
560. 

Ivory tablet of priestess in South 
Kensington Museum, 266. 

Izdubar in art, 34, 513. 


Jackson, John Adams, 488, 540. 
Jacques Cceur, house of, 376. 
Japanese gods, 56. 

Japanese workmanship, 59. 
Jason of the Louvre, 515. 

Jason, statue of, by Thorwaldsen, 
437. ‘ 
Jenner inoculating his Child, group 

of, 453. 
Jerusalem, reliefs of capture of, on 
the Arch of Titus, 243. 
Joan of Arc, equestrian statue of, 
464. 
by Chapu, 460. 
by Rude, 518. 
John, Goscombe, 481. 
John, King, tomb and statue of, 
419. 
John the Fearless, tomb of, 372. 
Johnson, Dr., statue of, 432. 
Jouffroy, Frangois, 458, 518. 
Judgment of Paris, by Euphranor, 
205, 527. 
Judgment of Solomon, group of, 336. 
Julia, daughter of Titus, statue of, 
243, 525. 
Julius Czesar, bust of, 228, 503. 
Julius Ceesar, statue of, 227. 
Julius II, Pope, tomb of, 344-347. 
Junius Bassus, sarcophagus of, 256. 
Juno, Barberini, 528. 
Farnese, 170, 523. 
Lucina, 530. 
Ludovisi, 179. 
Pentini, 525. 
Sospita, 528; also see Hera. 
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Jupiter of terra-cotta, 223. 

Otricoli, 155, 528, 552. 

Serapis, 202, 528. 

Verospi, 155, 527; see also Zeus. 
Juste, Jean, de Tours, 375, 541. 
Justinian, Emperor, statue of, 260. 


Ka statues, 4, 499. 

Kallide, Theodore, 444. 

Kemys, Edward, 495. 
Khorsabad, sculptures from, 513. 
Kiss, August, 444, 509. 

Kitson, Henry, 495. 

Klein, Max, 444. 

Kneeling Angel with Candlestick, 
by Michael Angelo, 341. 
Kneeling Galatian, statue of, 523. 
Knife-grinder, statue of, 214, 520. 
Kouyunjik, sculptures from, 501. 
Krafft, Adam, 401-403. 

Krio-Sphinx, I1, 507. 
Kruse, Max, 444. 


Labenwolf, Pankraz, 408. 

Ladas the Runner, 125, 166. 

Lady Louisa Russell, statue of, 471. 

Lafayette, bust of, 482. 

Lafayette and Washington, statues 
by Bartholdi, 462. 

Lamoriciére, General, monument of, 
460. 

Lancerey, Eugéne, 449. 

Lanson, Alfred, 465. 

Laocoén, group of the, 210, 355, 527, 
553. 

Lapiths and Centaurs, combats of, 
131, 134, 144, 169, 182, 340. 

Last Days of Napoleon, statue by 


Vela, 452, 557. ashy 
Last Judgment, subject of, 271, 291, 
302. 


relief of, at Rheims, 300. 
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Lateran, Christian Museum of the, 
255, 257- 
Latona and her Children, Igo, 486. 
Leah and Rachel, or Active and 
Contemplative Life, statues of, 
345. 
Le Chant du Départ, 390. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick, 477. 
bust of, 480. 
Lemaire, Philippe Henri, 390. 
Lenormant statuette of Athené Par- 
thenos, 133, 531, 551. 
Lenz, Johann, 410. 
Leochares, 194, 201. 
Leonardo da Vinci, 353, 354. 
monument of, 453. 
Leopardi, Alessandro, 328, 336. 
Lessing, statue of, 442. 
Leucothea relief, 111. 
Liberty, statue of, by Bartholdi, 
462. 
Libyan Sibyl, statue of, 485. 
Lichfield Cathedral, 417, 421. 
Lincoln Cathedral, 415-418, 421, 
422. 
Lincoln Monument and statue, by 
Larkin G. Mead, 488. 
Lincoln, statue of, by Henry Kirke 
Browne, 489. 
by Randolph Rogers, 484. 
by Augustus St. Gaudens, 493. 
Lion of Belfort, 462. 
of Chzeronia, 205. 
of Cnidos, 205, 500. 
of Lucerne, 438. 
of Meresh, 70, 532. 
of Mycene, 102, 548. 
Lion Hunt of Assur-bani-pal, 48, 
500, 539. 
Lioness Wounded, 42, 501, 539. 
Lions, by Barye, 463. 
by Landseer, 471. 
20 
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Livingston, statue of, for the State 
of New York, 483. 

Lombard sculpture, 269. 

Lombardi of Venice, 336. 

Longfellow, bust of, 480. 

Longinus, St., statue of, 364. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, statue of, 340. 

Loreto, Casa Santa of, 356. 

Lost Pleiad, statue by Rogers, 562. 

Louis XII and Anne of Austria, 
tomb of, 375. 

Louis XIV as a Boy, 386, 517. 

equestrian statue of, 388. 

Louisa of Prussia, statue of, by 
Rauch, 441. 

Louvre, decoration of 
Sere 

Lucifer, statue of, 453. 

Luitprecht, Master, column of, 394. 

Luther, bust of, 440. 

Luther Monument, 442. 

Lycios, 172. 

Lysicrates, choragic monument of, 
204. 

Lysippos, 206-209. 

Lysistratos, 209. 


the, 381, 


Maclou, St., doors of, 380. 
MacMonnies, Frederick, 495. 
Madeleine, pediment of the, 390. 
Madeleine, Assumption of the, 450. 
Maderna, Stefano, 365. 
Madness, Raving, and Melancholy, 
statues of, 428. 
Madonna and Child, reliefs of, by 
Michael Angelo, 343. 
Madonna of Bruges, 342, 554. 
Madonna della Cintola, 319. 
del Fiore, 308, 319. 
della Rosa, 319. 
at Orvieto, 319. 
of Or San Michele, 321. 
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Madonnas by Luca della Robbia, 
330. 
by Donatello, Benedetto da Ma- 
jano, ang Rosellino, 509. 
by Mino da Fiesole, 518. 
by Sansovino, 357. 
Meenad. See Bacchante. 
Majano, Benedetto da, 330, 332, 
505, 509, 518, 541. 
Man with Bull, archaic statue, 116, 
531, 548. 
Marbles of Aigina, 122,.123, 501, 
509, 549. 
Marcus Aurelius, arch of, 250. 
bust of, 250, 529. 
equestrian statue of, 250. 
Margaret of Flanders, tomb at Brou, 
374- 
Margaret of Richmond, effigy of, 
426. 
Maria Lesczinska of Poland, 518. 
Maria Theresa Monument, 445. 
Marochetti, Baron, 450. 
Mars, Borghese, statue of, 515. 
Mars, Ludovisi, 208, 552. 
Mars, by Thorwaldsen, 437. 
Mars and Venus, group of, by Ca- 
nova, 367; also see Ares. 
Marshall, William Calder, 473. 
Marsuppini, Carlo, tomb of, 331. 
Marsyas, statue of, 125. 
Martelli mirror case, 327. 
Martiny, Philip, 494. 
Mary of Burgundy, tomb of, 372. 
Mary, Queen 
426. 
Massegne family, 310. 
Mattei Amazon, 527. 


of Scots, tomb of, 


Mausoleum of Hadrian, 246. 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 193- 
195, 502. 

Mausolus, statue of, 194, 502, 553. 
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Mead, Larkin G., 488. 
Medallions of the Months, by Luca 
della Robbia, 505. 
Medallion portraits by David d’An- 
gers, 457. 
Medea Colleoni, tomb of, 335. 
Medici tombs, 349, 554. 
Medici, Lorenzo de’ and Giuliano 
de’, statues of, 349. 
Medusa and Perseus, relief of, 109. 
Medusa Rondanini, 511. 
Meeting of Etats Généraux, relief by 
Dalou, 468. 
Melas of Chios, 104, 105. 
Meleager, statue of, 208, 526. 
Mellini, Pietro, bust of, 334. 
Melpomene, statue of, 229, 515. 
Memnon Head, 499. 
Memnon, statue of, Ig. 
Memphis, school of, 9. 
Menander, statue of, 204, 209, 527, 
553. 
Menelaus, 230, 553. 
Menneville, Jean de, 370. 
Mephistopheles, statue of, 448. 
Mercié, Antonin, 461. 
Mercury, statue of, by Chapu, 460. 
by Duret, 457. 
by Aimé Millet, 461. 
by Rude, 518. 
by Thorwaldsen, 437. 
Mercury, Farnese, 502. 
of the Belvedere, 208, 527, 553. 
Flying, by Gian da Bologna, 361, 
518. 
Reposing, 207, 242, 
also see Hermes. 
Metopes, of the Temple of Olympia, 
167 ; of the Parthenon, 144; of 
the Temple of Phigaleia, 183; 
of the Temples of Selinus, 108, 


522, 5535 


109. 
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Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
538-546. 

Michael Angelo, life of, 338-353. 

tomb of, 353. 

Mikkiades, 104, 105, 531, 548. 

Milan, school of, 453. 

Millet, Aimé, 460, 539. 

Milmore, Martin, 486. 

Minerva Giustiniani (Minerva Me- 
dica, so called), 232, 514, 525, 
553. 

Minerva Bellica, 529 ; also see Athené. 

Mino da Fiesole, 330, 332, 509. 

Minstrels’ Gallery of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, 422. 

Minute Man of the 
statue of, 493. 

Miserere seats, 422. 

Mithras, reliefs of, 249, 516. 

Moabite Stone, 513. 

Modesty or Pudicitia, statue of, 525, 
553. 

Montalba, Henrietta, 480. 

Montelupo, Raffaello da, 355. 

Monteverde, Giulio, 453, 555. 

Montorsoli, Gian Angeloda, 355. 

Monument to Pope Clement XIII, 
366. 

Monza, reliefs of the Cathedral of, 

268. 

Moreau, Vauthier, 464. 

Morley, Mrs., monument by Flax- 
man, 433. 

Mosaics, 263. 

Moses’ Well, 371. 

Moses, statue of, by Michael Ange- 
lo, 344, 345- 

Mower, statue of, by Thornycroft, 
478. 

Mullins, Roscoe, 480. 

Muses, statues of the, 185, 246, 502, 


515, 528, 553. 


Revolution, 
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Museums, American : 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
546-555. 
Art Institute of Chicago, 561, 562. 
Museum of Cincinnati, 557-559. 
Columbian Museum, 361. 
Corcoran Gallery, 
556. 
Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, 538-546. 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
ANTS, ise. 
Museum of St. Louis, 559, 560. 
Slater Museum of Norwich, 536. 
Museums of Milwaukee and De- 
troit, mention of, 537. 
Museums of Europe: 
of Athens, 531, 532. 
British, 498-504. 
of Berlin, 506-509. 
of the Capitol, Rome, 529-531. 
Christian, of the Lateran, 255-257. 
of Constantinople, 532. 
Egyptian, of the Vatican, 28, 526. 
Etruscan, of the Vatican, 222, 526. 
of the Louvre, 511-519. 
or Glyptothek,of Munich, 509-511. 
of Naples, 522-524. 
National, of Florence, 520. 
Papa Giulio, Rome, 222. 
South Kensington, London, 504, 
506. 
Thorwaldsen, Copenhagen, 439. 
of the Uffizi, Florence, 519-522. 
of the Vatican, 524-520. 
Mycene, relics of, 102. 
Myron, 114, 124, 125, 134, 166. 
Mys, 130. 


Washington, 


Napoleon Dying, by Vela, 452, 557. 
statue and bust of, by Canova, 


367, 540, 556, 557. 
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Napoleon, statue of, by Chaudet, 
509. 
statue of, by Launt Thompson, 
488, 540. 
Naucydes, 180. 
Nebo, statue of, 32, 500. 
Nebuchadnezzar, palace and temple 
of, 51. 
Nelson Monument, 471. 
Nelson, Lord, statue of, by Flax- 
man, 434. 
Nemesis, statue of, 171, 529. 
Neptune, torso of, 143. 
wedding of, relief of, 188, 510; 
also see Poseidon. 
Nereid, monument of Xanthos, 202, 
502. 
Nero, colossus of, 241. 
other statues and busts of, 240, 
516, 522, 530. 
Nerva, statue of, 244, 528. 
Niehaus, Charles H., 496, 558. 
Night and Morning, reliefs by Thor- 
waldsen, 437. 
Nightingale, Lady, tomb of, 430. 
Nike Apteros, Temple of, 136, 161- 
163, 502, 551. 
Nike of Brescia, 203, 242, 553. 
Mikkiades and Archermos, 105, 
108, 531, 548. 
Paionios, 169. 
Samothrace, 203, 515, 554. 
on Parthenon pediment, I41. 
type of Victory, 99. 
Nile of the Vatican, statue of, 237, 
525, 
Nineveh, reliefs from, 37-49, 500. 
Niobe and Niobids, group of, 1g0- 
193, 521, 553. 
Niobe of Mount Sipylus, 71, ror. 
Niobid sarcophagus, 252, 554. 
Noble, Matthew, 475. 
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Nollekens, Joseph, 431. 

Norman sculpture, 413, 415, 416, 540. 

Notre Dame de Paris, Cathedral of, 
289-294, 541. 

Nuremberg, school of, 396. 

Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii 
statue of, 484. 


| Nymph of Fontainebleau, relief of, 


360, 518. 


Obelisk of Shalmaneser II, 39, 500, 
547: 

Obelisk of Thoethmes III, 17, 538. 

Octagon of Ely Cathedral, 421. 

none, statue of, 487, 559. 

Offering of Attalus, 212. 

Olympia, temple at, 165-169. 

Olympian sculptures, 167-169, 
549. 

Olympian Zeus, 152-155. 

Omphalos, 164. 


508, 


Omodeo, or Amadeo, 334. 

Onatas, 122, 123. 

Orcagna, Andrea, 321, 322. 

Orchomenos, Apollo of, 104, 
548. 

Orchomenos, stelé from, 113. 

Orestes and Electra, group of, 
wish 

Orpheus and Eurydice, relief of, 
176, 514, 523, 554. 

Orpheus in search of Eurydice, 
statue by Crawford, 483, 555. 

Orvieto, facade of cathedral at, 307, 
318. 

Ospedale Grande at Milan, 334. 

Otto, Paul, 444. 

Outram, General, equestrian statue 
of, 475. a 


230, 


Paionios, 168, 169. 
Pajou, Augustin, 387. 
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Palais des Arts Décoratifs, doors of, 
467. 

Palatine Library, 231. 

Pallas of Antiochus, 231. 

Pallas of Dresden (archaic), 121, 
131, 514, 549. 

Pallas Giustiniani, 232, 514, 525, 553. 

Pallas Velletri, 232, 514; also see 
Athené. 

Palmer, Erastus D., 483. 

Pampaloni, Luigi, 450. 

Pamphylian sarcophagus, 253, 531. 

Panathenaic procession, 147, 148, 
502, 551. 

Pandora, statue of, 479. 

Pantheon of Rome, 234, 540. 

Paris, Judgment of, by Euphranor, 
205, 527. 

Parthenon and its sculptures, 136- 
I51, 502, 550, 556. 

Partridge, William Ordway, 493. 

Pasiteles, 229. 

Peabody, George, statue of, 475. 

Peace, statue by Chaudet, 388. 

by Onslow Ford, 479. 

Pediments of temple at A‘gina, 123, 
509; at Olympia, 168, 169, 549; 
of the Parthenon, 138-143, 502, 
550, 550. 

Penelope of Vatican, 126. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
555. 

Penseroso, Il 
Medici). 

Percy Shrine, 421. 

Pergamon, altar of, 214, 508, 553. 

school of, 212, 508. 

Pericles, bust of, 173, 502, 528. 

Pericles, portrait of, on Parthenon 
shield, 156. 

Perseus, statue of, by Cellini, 360, 
Oz: 


(see Lorenzo de’ 
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Persian rock sculptures, 66. 
Peter the Great, equestrian statue of, 
387. 
Peterborough Cathedral, 415, 417. 
Pheidian Zeus, 152-155. 
Pheidias, 114, 116, 129-157. 
Phigaleia, sculptures of Temple of 
Apollo near, 181-183. 
Philip the Hardy, tomb of, 372. 
Philocletes Limping, statue of, 124, 
507. 
Phocion, statue of, 529. 
Phcenician sculpture, 73. 
Phryne, portrait statue of, 198, 199. 
Pieta, by Michael Angelo, 342. 
by Bernini, 363. 
by Giovanni Dupré, 452. 
Pigalle, Jean Baptiste, 387. 
Pilon, Germain, 384, 517. 
Pinakothek, Munich, decorations of, 
444. 
Pisa, Campo Santo of, 318. 
school of, 322. 
statue of city of, 318. 
vase of, 314, 534, 554. 
Pisano, Andrea, 308, 320, 321. 
Giovanni, 308, 317-319. 
Niccola, 314-318, 554. 
Nino, 319, 321. 
Pius VII, monument of, by Thor- 
waldsen, 439. 
Plantagenet effigies, 423. 
Plato, bust of, 508, 522, 552. 
Polycleitos, 114, 129, 176-180. 
school of, 180. 
the Younger, 180. 
Pomeroy, F. W., 481. 
Pompey, statue of, 227. 
Ponce, Maitre, 379. 
Poncher tomb statues, 517. 
Poppea, bust of, 240. 
Porch of the Maidens, 160, 551. 
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Porta, Gugielmo della, 355. 
Portland Vase, 503. 
Portogallo, Cardinal di, tomb of, 331. 
Portrait sculpture in England, 475. 
of the Greeks, 209. 
of the Romans, 239, 244, 251. 
Poseidippos, statue of, 209, 527, 553. 
Poseidon, Marriage of, 188, 510. 
torso of, 143 ; also see Neptune. 
Potter, E. C., 495. 
Powers, Hiram, 481, 540, 556, 558. 
Pradier, James, 457. 
Praxiteles, 118, 195-201. 
school of, 204. 
Praying Boy, statue of, 209, 508. 
Priest with a Dove, statue of, 75, 543. 
Prieur, Barthélemy, 385, 517- 
Princess Louise, 480. 
Proctor, A. P., 495. 
Properzia de Rossi, 358. 
Psyche, head of, 204, 523. 
and Cupid, antique, 217. 
and Cupid, by Canova, 367. 
Pudicitia, 525, 553. 
Puget, Pierre, 386, 518. . 
Pulpit of Baptistery at Pisa, 315, 316. 
Pistoja, 318. 
Prato, 333. 
Ravello, 317. 
Santa Croce, Florence, 333, 541. 
Siena, 316, 541. 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, 123. 


Quand Méme, by Mercié, 461. 

Queen Eleanor, statue of, 420. 

Queen Elizabeth, tomb of, 426. 

Queen Louisa of Prussia, statue of, 
441. 

Queen, Mary, of Scots, tomb of, 426. 

Quercia, Jacepo da, 322. 


Quirinal Palace, frieze for, by Thor- | 


waldsen, 438. 


| 
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Racing girl, statue of, 230. 

Ra-Hotep and Nefert, 8. 

Rameses II, 20, 23, 512. 

Raphael as sculptor, 353. 

Rauch, Christian Daniel, 441, 509, 
557- 

Ravenna, art of, 262, 264. 

Ravy, Jean, 293, 369. 

Realism, extreme of, 469. 


' Rebisso, Louis, 558. 


Rietschel, Ernst, 442. 
Relation of art to Christianity, 311- 
BIS: 
Reliefs by Donatello, 327, 505. 
by Flaxman, 433. 
by Thorwaldsen, 437, 439. 
Reliquaries, 274. 
Renaissance, tombs of the, 331. 
Reposing Mercury, 207, 242, 522,553. 
Republic, statue of the, at Chicago, 
494. 
Resurrection of the dead, relief.on 
Rheims Cathedral, 300. 
Rhcdes, Colossus of, 210. 
school of, 210, 218. 
Rheecus of Samos, 103. 
Richard, Cceur de Lion, statue of, 
450. 
Richard II and Anne of Bohemia, 
tomb of, 423. 
Riemenschneider, Tilman, 403. 
Rinehart, William Henry, 486, 540, 
557: 
Ringel d’Tlzach, 457. 
Rizzo, Antonio, 336. 
Robbia, Andrea della, 330. 

Luca della, and his school, 329, 
330, 505, 509, 518, 542, 554. 
Rochester Cathedral and chapter- 

house, doors of, 416, 421, 505. 
Rock sculptures of Assyria, 36, 47. 
of Persia, 66. 
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Rodari brothers, 334, 518. 

Rodin, Auguste, 466. 

Rogers, John, 484. 

Rogers, Randolph, 484, 556. 

Roland, Philippe Laurent, 388. 

Roman emperors, statues and busts 
of, 239, 251, 503, 519, 528, 530, 
553- 

Roman empresses, statues of, 244, 
519, 524. 

Romanelli, 454. 

Rondandini, Medusa, 511. 

Rossellino, Antonio, 330, 331, 505, 
509. 

Roubiliac, Louis Frangois, 429. 

Roux, Roland de, 376. 

Ruckstuhl, F. Wellington, 496. 

Rude, Francois, 390, 456, 518. 

Russian bronzes, 448. 

Russo, Gaetano, 453. 

Rysbrack, 430, 431. 


Saite art, 26, 512. 

Salisbury Cathedral, 417. 

Salt-cellar, by Benvenuto Cellini, 
360. 

Samas, relief of, 31. 

Samothrace, Nike of, 203. 

Sanchi, tope of, 61, 504. 

Sandal-looser, relief of, 162. 

Sansovino, Andrea, 356. 

Jacopo, 357- 

Sappho, bust of, 522, 552. 

Sarcophagi, 222, 252, 256, 257, 403, 
501, 504, 513, 516, 519, 520, 526, 
529, 531, 532, 544- 

Sargon’s palace, 44. 

Sarrazin, Jacques, 385. 

Sassanian sculptures, 67. 

Satyr, mask of, ascribed to Michael 
Angelo, 340. 

Satyrs, see “ Fauns.” 
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Scaligers, tombs of the, 336. 

Schadow, Johann Gottfried, 440. 

Schaper, Fritz, 444, 511. 

Scheemakers, 430, 431. 

Schilling, Johannes, 443. 

Schliiter, Andreas, 409. 

Schénhofer, Sebald, 396. 

Schwanthaler, Ludwig, 444, 445. 

Scipio, sarcophagus of, 252, 526. 

Scopas, 185-195. 

Screens in English cathedrals, 422. 

Scribe of the Louvre, 9, 512. 

Sculpture of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 494, 495. 

Seals and cylinders, 43, 50, 501, 544. 

Selene and her horses, 142. 

Selinus, reliefs from, 108, 109, 549. 

Senlis, cathedral sculptures of, 285. 

Sennacherib, reliefs of, 46, 500, 513. 

Sens, cathedral sculptures of, 285. 

Sepa and Nesa, statues of, 7, 512. 

Sepulchral reliefs, 99, 175, 176, 501, 


508, 554. 

Seti I, reliefs from sculptures of, 19, 
547- 

Settignano, Desiderio da, 330, 331, 
505, 509. 


Shaftesbury, Lord, statue of, 477. 
Shakespeare monument, 43I.~ 
statue of, in Chicago, 493. 
statue of, in New York, 489. 
Shalmaneser II, obelisk of, 39, 500, 
547. 
Sheik-el-Beled, or Wooden Man of 
Boulak, statue of, 6. 
Shelley memorial, 479. 
Shield of Achilles, Lor, 435. 
of Athené Parthenos, 133, 156, 502. 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, effigy of, 429. 
Shrine of St. Sebald, 404-407, 540, 
560. 
of the Three Magi, 274. 
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Siena Cathedral, fagade of, 306. 
school of, 322. 

Silanion, 205. 

Silenus and Bacchus, group of, 185, 


204, 247, 514, 525, 553. 
Simmons, Franklin, 488. 


Singing maidens and dancing boys, 


relief of, 329. 
Slaves, Two, by Michael Angelo, 
346, 518. 
Sluter, Claux, 371. 
Smilus of A°gina, 121. 
Smith, Carl Rohl, 495. 
Socrates, 175. 
Socrates and Seneca, double herma 
of, 508, 552. 
Sophocles, statue of, 209, 527, 553. 
Sophocles, young, statue of, 495. 
South Kensington Museum, 504- 
506. 
Spain, cathedral sculpture of, 303, 
505. 
Spanish kings, tombs of, 305. 
Sphinx at Ghizeh, 11. 
Sphinxes from Tanis, 15, 511, 547. 
Spinario, 217, 503, 531. 
St. Bibiena, statue of, 363. 
St. Bruno, statue of, 389. 
St. Cecilia, statue of, 365. 
. Denis, abbey of, 283-285. 
. Dominic, ark of, 317. 
. Gaudens, Augustus, 492, 493, 
495, 555. 
. George, statue of, by Donatello, 
326. 
John, statues of, by Donatello, 
326 ; by Michael Angelo, 341; 
by Dubois, 460; by Rodin, 467, 
540. 
Marceaux, René, 461. 
Michael overcoming Satan, group 
of, 435. 


St. 


St. 
St. 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, 412, 432, 434. 

St. Peter, statue of, 261. 

St. Teresa, statue of, 363. 

St. Trophime, fagade of Church of, 
278. 

St. Wulstan, effigy of, 415. 

Standard-bearers of Venice, 329. 

Stanley, Dean, statue of, 477. 

- Lady, statue of, 477. 

Stations of the Cross, by Krafft, 402. 

Stebbins, Emma, 487. 

Steinhauser Apollo head, 215. 

Stephanos, 230. 

Stevens, Alfred, 473. 

Stone, Nicholas, 427. 

Story, William Wetmore, 485. 

Story, Waldo, 485. 

Stoss, Veit, 399. 

Strangford Apollo, 105, 501. 

Strasburg Cathedral, sculptures of, 
304, 305, 395- 


| Stroganoff Apollo, statuette of, 215. 


Strongylion, 172. 


| Susa, sculptures of, 65, 513. 


Swabia, school of, 396. 
Swan, John M., 482. 
Syrlin, Jorg, 398. 

Jorg, the Younger, 398. 


Taft, Loredo, 494, 561. 
Tanagra, statue of, 465. 
statuettes, 220, 503, 507, 545, 561. 

Tanis, sculptures of, 15, 21, 511, 
547- 

Tello, sculptures from, 34, 513. 

Temples, votive, 164, 165. 

Temples in Greece, 158. 

Tenea, Apollo of, 105, 510, 548. 

Tenerani, Pietro, 450. ’ 

Tennyson, bust of, 474. 

Terra-cotta figurines, 219, 220, 503, 
507, 545, 561. 


INDEX. 


Teucer, statue of, 478. 

Thalia, Muse of Comedy, 502. 

Thasos, reliefs from, 108, 514. 

Theodolinda, Queen, 268. 

Theodoric the Goth, 268. 

Thera, Apollo of, 104, 531, 548. 

Theseion, 98, 134, 50I, 549. 

Theseus, 97- 
torso of, 140, I41, 501. 

Thomas 4 Becket, shrine of, 415. 

Thompson Launt, 488, 540. 

Thorn-puller, statue of, 217, 503, 

531. d 

Thornycroft, Hamo, 478. 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel, 436. 

Thothmes III, head and obelisk of, 

17, 499, 537, 547- 
Thrasyllos, choragic monument of, 
205. 

Thrasymedes of Paros, 172. 

Throne of Apolio at Amycle, 106. 

Tiber of the Louvre, 237, 516. 

Tiberius, 236-240. 

Tieck, Frederick, 441. 

Titus, Arch of, 242. 
statue of, 243, 516, 525. 

Tomb of Canova, 368. 
Michael Angelo, 353. 
Titian, 368. 

Topes of India, 61. 

Toro Farnese, 211, 522. 

Torregiano, 359, 425, 426. 

Torso of the Belvedere, 

526, 553. 

Torso Farnese, 247. 

Tours, masters of, 375. 

Tower of the Winds, friezes of, 219. 

Townley Venus, 502. 

Trajan, Arch of, 245, 251, 257. 
Column of, 245, 257, 503, 554. 
Forum of, 245. 

Statue of, 245, 516. 


97, 228, 
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| Transport of a colossus, 14, 500. 

Trapper, Rocky Mountain, statue of, 
488. 

Treasure of Bernay, 560. 

Hildesheim, 507, 560. 

Trebatti, Ponzio, 379. 

Tribolo, Il, 358. 

Tripod of Temple of Apollo, 164. 

Triumph of Alexander, frieze of, 438. 

Triumph of Attalus, group of, 212. 

Trocadéro, casts from, 561. 

Troubetskoy, Paolo, 454. 

Troubled Seer, statue of, from tem- 
ple pediment at Olympia, 168. 

Turcan, Jean, 466. 

Tuscans, famous, statues of, 451. 

Tyche of Antiuch, statue of, 209. 


Uffizi, gallery of the, 519-522. 
Ulm, wood-carving in, 398. 
United States, sculpture in cities of, 


489. 
Union of sculpture and architec- 
ture, 301. 


Unity, monument of German, 443. 
Urban VIII, Pope, monument of, 


364. 


Valentina Balbiani, statue of, 385, 
517. 
Valkyries, statues of, 445. 
Varvakeion statuette of Athené Par- 
“ thenos, 133, 53I- 

Vase, Borghese, 516. 

Farnese, 524. 

Medicean, 521. 

from Pisa, 314. 

Portland, 503. 

of Salpion, 523. 
Vela, Vincenzo, 452, 557. 
Vendarmin, Doge Andrea, tomb of, 


337: 
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Venus, by Canova, 367. 
Reclining, by Canova, 367. 
by Gibson, 472. 
by Thorwaldsen, 437. 
Callipyge, 233, 523. 
Capitoline, 197, 233. 
of Capua, 233, 523, 553. 
of Cnidos, 197, 198, 5II, 529. 
of Cos, 198. 
crouching, 528. 
Esquiline, 230. 
Genetrix, 230, 514. 
de’ Medici, 197, 232-234, 520. 
of Melos, 202, 203, 233, 514; 
also see ‘‘ Aphrodite.” 
Vere, Sir Francis, tomb of, 427. 
Verocchio, Andrea, 328. 
Victoria, Queen, bust of, by Miss 
Mary Grant, 480. 
by Weeks, 473. 
equestrian statue of, by Marochet- 
ti, 450. 
statue of, by Boehm, 477. 
by Gibson, 472. 
by Gilbert, 470. 
by Noble, 475. 
by Princess Louise, 480. 
Victors in Olympian games, statues 
of, I12, 165, I8o. 
Victory of Paionius, 169; also see 
“ Nike.” 
Vierge dorée of Amiens, 296. 
Villa of Hadrian, 246. 
Vinci, Leonardo:da, 353, 354, 379. 
Vinci, Piero da, 354. 
Virgin of Florence Cathedral, 308, 
319. 
north porch of Notre Dame de 
Paris, 292. 
Rheims, 299. 
Virtues and Vices, figures of the, 
285, 302, 305. 
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| Vischer, Hermann, 404. 

Vischer, Peter, and his sons, 404—- 
407. 

Vittoria Colonna, 351. 

Volk, Leonard W., 561. 

Voltaire, statue of, 389. 

Vulture stelé, 35. 


Waagen, M. A., 494. 
Wagmiiller, Michael, 446, 478. 
Wagner, Martin, 445. 
Walhalla, or Hall of Fame, 445. 
Walters Gallery, 463. 
Ward, John Quincy Adams, 489. 
Warner, Olin L., 492, 540, 555. 
Warrior, Borghese, 218, 515. 
Warwick, Earl of, statue of, 424. 
Washington, George, equestrian 
statue of, by Ball, 486. 
by H. K. Browne, 488. 
statue of, by Canova, 368. 
by Chantrey, 471. 
by Crawford, 484. 
by Greenough, 482. 
by Houdon, 390. 
by J. Q. A. Ward, 489. 
Washington and Lafayette, statues 
of, 462. 
Webster, Daniel, statue of, 486. 
Wechselberg pulpit, 394. 
Wedding of Poseidon, 
188, 510, 554. 
Wellington, Duke of, statues of, 470, 


relief of, 


471, 477. 

Wellington Monument, 473. 

Wells Cathedral sculpture, 416, 
4t7. 


Westmacott, Richard, 470. . 
Westminster Abbey, sculptures of, 
412, 418, 420, 423-432. 
Whitney, Anne, 487, 555. 
Wichmann, Ludwig, 443. 


INDEX. 


Widnmann, 445. 

Wilton, Joseph, 431. 

Winchester Cathedral, sculptures of, 
412, 416, 422, 424. 

Wohlgemuth, Michael, 399. 

Wolf of the Capitol, 224, 531, 553- 

Wolff, Albert, 443, 509. 

Wolff, Emil, 441. 

Wood, John Warrington, 480. 

Wood-carving in Amiens, 297; in 
Germany, 397; 
422, 428. 

Wooden statues in England, 419. 

Woolner, Thomas, 473. 

Worcester Cathedral sculptures, 415, 
416, 419. 

Wounded Lioness, 42, 501. 

Wrestlers, group of the, 166, 204, 
521. 

Wuertz, Emil H., 496. 

Wykeham, William of, tomb of, 


424. 


in England, 


Xerxes, Hall of, 68. 
Xanthos, Harpy monument from, 72, 
110, III, 501. 
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Xanthos, Nereid monument of, 202, 
502. 
Xoana, 88. 


York Cathedral, sculptures of, 419, 
421. 

Young Augustus, head of the, 235, 
525. 

Young Sophocles leading Chorus of 
Victory, statue of, 495. 

Younger Attic school, 183, 184. 

Youth, statue of, by Stephanos, 230, 
553. 


Zauner, 445. 

Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, statue 
of, 487. 

Zcnodorus, 241. 

Zeus, coin of the Olympian, 521. 

Zeus, Olympian, of Pheidias, 152- 
TEBs 

Zeus Otricoli, 155, 528, 552. 

Zeus, type of, 8g ; also see“ Jupiter.” 

Zuccone, Il, by Donatello, 326. 

Zumbusch, Caspar, 445. 

Zurich, Cathedral of, 394. 


THE END. 
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MANUAL OF DECORATIVE COMPOSI- 
TION. For Designers, Decorators, Architects, and Industrial 
Artists. By Henri Mayeux, Professor of Decorative Art in the ’ 
Municipal Schools of Paris. Illustrated with nearly 300 engrav- 
ings. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


«Designed as a manual which should serve as a guide to designers, sculptors, and 
decorators (including young architects), in which they will find summed up as clearly 
as possible knowledge which comes only from experience, and what would have cost 
thein long and tedious research to obtain.” —/vone the Preface. 


MERODUCTIONAEO LAE SLODYV COL ART. 
By M. A. Dwicut, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Conrents: Imitation.—Taste and Style.—Form and Proportion.—Muscles and 
Joints.—Gravity of the Fignre.—Drawing of the Figure.—Perspective and Line.— 
Light and Shade.—Color and its Laws. —l'xpression.—Composition.—Classification of 
Pictures. —Portrait Painting.—Landscape Painting.—Ancient Pictorial Art.—Symbolic 
Colors. Symbolic Emblems.—Sculpture. 
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Y Aenea IDEALS OF AMERICAN ART. Com- 


prising reproductions of one hundred and seventy-five Oil 
Paintings and Water Colors in the Galleries of Private Collect- 
ors. Made in Paris on copper plates by the Goupil Photo- 
gravure and Typogravure processes. 


The owners of the leading private galleries, as well as the leading artists themselves, 
have co-operated with the publishers in the production of this national memorial of 
native art. Conspicuous among the subjects are the prize pictures of the National 
Academy and the American Art Association. Each photogravure has the fidelity of a 
facsimile and the brilliancy of an etching. Such prints are sold by the leading art 
dealers at ten dollars apiece. 


Every plate is made from a photographic negative taken from the original oil 
painting or water color, and then forwarded forreproduction to Paris. The most recent 
improvements in the art of reproduction appear on every page. By the newest and 
most approved of orthochromatic processes the color values of the paintings have been 
faithfully preserved, and the artist recognizes the reproduction as absolutely true. 


So successful in many cases are these Paris plates, that distinguished amateurs have 
expressed their preference for them rather than for the original paintings. In tender- 
ness and sweetness of tone these photogravures undoubtedly surpass many an oil paint- 
ing. Scores of testimonials from prominent artists, collectors, and connoisseurs attest 
their appreciation of the beauty, fidelity, and splendor of the work. 


In twenty-five parts, each containing three Photogravures about 11 by 
13 znches, six pages of text, and an average of four Typogravures. Price, 
$1.00 per part. Sold by subscription. Prospectus sent on request. 


A/ OMAN IN FRENCH ART. _ Comprising 


seventy-five Photogravures and one hundred and fifty Typo- 
gravures on copper plates, made in Paris by the Goupil pro- 
cesses expressly for this work. 


s 

“T propose,” says the author of the text, in his introduction, ‘ to show, by pictures 
and by narrative, how the French painter has reproduced French society ; and as, in 
our modern civilization, WOMAN IS THE CENTER AND THE INSPIRATION OF SOCIETY, 
I have chosen as a title ‘Woman in French Art.’ We shall see her outdoors and at 
home; in the shop and on the farm; in the se/ox and in the church; in the convent, 
the school, and the boudoir; in the street, the garden, the park, and the fields; walk- 
ing, driving, and riding; dining, supping, and sleeping; as milkmaid, flower seller, 
house servant, shepherdess, harvester, and queen of fashion; as friend, sister, bnde, 
wife, and mother; receiving charity and giving charity; in poverty and_ in prison ; 
partaking of the sacraments, and persecuted for her religion; toiling, loving, dream- 
ing, suffering, resting. ‘The artists of Frafice shall tell the story with their pencils, and 
among these artists shall be the most illustrious in the world.” 

The valuable pictures here reproduced were selected in Paris by a well-known 


art critic, who was sent to that city solely for this purpose, and who lived there nearly a 
year while making the selection and supervising the work, 


In twenty-five parts, each containing five full-page pictures (three of 
them Photogravures and two Tyfogravures), with four additional Typo- 
gravures, with text. Price, $1.00 per part. Sold by subscription. Fro- 
spectus sent on request, 
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ae ART OF THE WORLD. Reproductions 


in Photogravure and Typogravure of the Masterpieces of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, with 
Views of the Buildings from Official Photographs. 


Masterpieces of Painting. 


With the special approval of the Artists, Art Commissioners, and Juries of Selec- 
tion, the masterpieces of modern American, French, English, German, Spanish, 
Dutch, and Italian art, etc., which were seen at the Columbian Exposition, were care- 
fully selected for reproduction. They were photographed by the orthochromatic pro- 
cess, which preserves the color values. Appreciating the magnitude and beauty ot 
this work, many of the leading artists of France, Holland, and America painted 
replicas of the pictures selected, in order to insure exact reproduction in color. For 
no art work ever published has this been done before, and the prepaiation of these 
costly color models for this work marks a new departure in the making of art books. 


These pictures are reproduced by the Goupil processes, which are conceded to be 
unapproached. No other work contains the Goupil photogravures, which combine 
the advantages of photographic fidelity and artistic handiwork, or the Goupil fac- 
similes in color, which give the purchaser an exact copy ofa painting whose value may 
reach thousands of dollars. 

Vignette portraits of eminent artists accompany the reproductions of their works, 
also portraits of the chief officers of the Exposition. 


Sculpture and Architecture. 


The work contains striking reproductions, often in tints, of the buildings, sculp- 
ture, and notable details of the Columbian Exposition. These buildings are conceded 
to have been the noblest architectural triumphs which any exposition has brought forth. 
Yue Art oF THE WorLD forms a permanent record of America’s greatest architectural 
achievements. For this purpose the publishers secured the aid both of official photo- 
graphs and plans, and also of the distinguished American illustrator, Mr. Harry 
PENN. 


The Descriptive Text. 


The text descriptive of the architecture is in every way official, being contributed 
by Prof. Hausry C. Ives, Director of the Department of Fine Arts; D. H. Burnuam, 
Director of Works; Major Mosrs P. Hanpy, Chief of the Bureau of Information ; 
M. Rocer Batuu, French Commissioner of Fine Arts to the Exposition, and other 
equally distinguished writers. 

The text accompanying the pictures is by M. YRIARTE, the eminent French critic, 
editor of Figaro /llustré, and contains brief, readable biographies of eminent foreign 
artists, entertaining descriptions of the pictures which are reproduced, and oftentimes 
graphic personal sketches. 


Issued in thirty parts, twenty-five of which each contain two Goupil photogravures, 
two typogravures in colors (facsimiles), and about ten typogravures in the text; and 
five are devoted to the reproduction in photogravure and typogravure of the Expo- 
sition buildings and statuary, etc. Price, $x per part. Sold by subscription. Pro- 
spectus sent on request. 
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if THE TRACK OF THE SUN: Readings from 
the Diary of a Globe Trotter. By FREDERICK DIODATI 
TuHompson. Profusely illustrated with Engravings from Pho- 
tographs and from Drawings by Harry Fenn. Large 8vo. Cloth, 

gilt top, $6.00. 


“In very gorgeous holiday attire comes this large octavo volume, with its sumptu- 
ous full-page illustrations and its profusion of head and tail pieces. . . . The author’s 
style is pleasant and easy, occasionally almost conversational, and it is impossible to 
follow him through the intricacies of his tour without acquiring a deal of information 
by the way.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“One of the handsomest of this year’s Christmas books. . . . The author has 
practically abandoned the grand tour in favor of regions less known. here is rot 
much of Europe in the volume, but a great deal about China, Japan, and the East. In 
this good judgment is shown. . .. A truly elegant piece of bookmaking.” —Phi/a- 
adelphia Telegraph. 

““Mr, Thompson is an intelligent observer, who describes what he has seen with 
humor and point. . . . We know of no equally convenient and handsome publication 
illustrating a journey round the world.’’—7e Outlook. 


“‘ Few ‘globe trotters’ have given their impressions of travel so comely a form as 
Mr. Thompson in this handsome illustrated volume.”—London Saturday Review. 


“As a piece of fine printing, binding, and illustration, Mr. Thompson’s volume de- 
serves very high praise. ‘he Appleton press has never done finer work. . . . The 
portrait of the Mohammedan sheik is one of the finest illustrations in recent books of 
travel. But the whole volume is a picture gallery which will especially commend itself 
to the large family of globe trotters, among whom Mr. Thompson deserves good 
standing for his sensible comments and his excellent taste.” —Lzverary World. 


OEMS OF NATURE. By Wittiam CULLEN 


Bryant.  Profusely illustrated by Paul de Longpré.  8vo. 
Cloth, gilt, $4.00. 


“A very rich volume embellished with exquisite designs. . . . The publishers have 
been at great pains to make this volume what it is—one of the handsomest of the 
year.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“The poems included in the collection are some of the choicest of Bryant’s inspi- 
rations, the illustrations are lovely and sympathetic, and the entire make-up of the yol- 
ume is eminently artistic.’—Phzladelphia Telegraph. 

“* There has probably been no more beautiful, and certainly no more fitting, presenta- 
tion of Bryant's selected work than is offered in this volume. . . . Each poem is ac- 
companied by special designs arranged with picturesque irregularity, and the volume 
is admirably printed. An excellent effect is secured by the use of a little lighter ink 
for the text.”,—7he Outlook. 


“er 


Che artist is primarily a painter of flowers, and under his faithful and very pretty 


reproductions of these the poems are delicately wreathed.”— New Vork Times. 
“The poetry of William Cullen Bryant is distinguished beyond that of any other 
American poet by the fidelity with which Nature is depicted therein. . . . No one has 


caught the picturesque spirit of his text so successfully as Paul de Longpré in these 
poems of Nature.’’—RicHarD Henry STODDARD, 2x the Book Buyer, 

“In beauty of print and binding and in its artistic illustrations the book is among 
the best specimens of the printer's art. The illustrations by Paul de Longpré tell the 
story of green fields and woods and mountains and singing birds without the aid of 
words. ‘The book is artistically beautiful upon every page.” —Chzcago Inter-Otean. 
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iE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. By C.irton Jounson. With 60 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings made by the Author. Square 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


“An admirable undertaking carried out in an admirable way. . . . Mr. Johnson’s 
descriptions are vivid and lifelike and are full of humor, and the illustrations, mostly 
after photographs, give a solid effect of realism to the whole work, and are superbly re- 
produced. . . . The definitions at the close of this volume are very, very funny, and yet 
they are not stupid; they are usually the result of deficient logic.” —Boston Beacon. 

“A charmingly written account of the rural schools in this section of the country. 
It speaks of the old-fashioned school days of the early quarter of this century, of the 
mid century schools, of the country school of to-day, and of how scholars think and 
write. The style is animated and picturesque. . . . It is handsomely printed, and is 
interesting from its pretty cover to its very last page.”’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

«© A unique piece of book-making that deserves to be popular. . . . Prettily and 
serviceably bound, and well illustrated.” —The Churchman. 

“Phe readers who turn the leaves of this handsome book will unite in saying the 
author has ‘been there.’ It is no fancy sketch, but text and illustrations are both a 
reality.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“No one who is familiar with the little red schoolhouse can look at these pictures 
and read these chapters without having the mind recall the boyhood experiences, and 
the memory is pretty sure to be a pleasant one.” —Chicago Times. 

“A superbly prepared volume, which by its reading matter and its beautiful illustra- 
tions, so natural and finished, pleasantly and profitably recall memories and assucia- 
tions connected with the very foundations of our national greatness.”’—NVew York 
Observer. 

“Tt is a point not yet decided whether the text or illustrations of this ‘Country 
School’ give the most pleasure. Both are original, and removed from the beaten track 
of conventionality.”—Piladelphia Ledger. 

“One of the finest and most fitting of all the Christmas books likely to appear.” — 
Hartford Times. 


Te BRONTES IN IRELAND. By Dr.Witu1AM 


Wricur. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


‘A striking contribution to biographical literature and a significant confirmation of 
the doctrine of hereditary genius has been made by Dr. William Wright in his wonder- 
fully entertaining narrative. . . . The book is admirably written, and is in itself as 
interesting as a romance. It has a number of valuable illustrations, plans, etc., and 
will be of the most intense fascination to all who have read and thrilled over ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ and ‘Shirley,’ or puzzled over the mystery of the wild and erratic branwell.’’— 
Boston Beacon. 

*©Dr. Wright has ta thfully traced the current of Bronté life and thought back to 
the hidden sources. The biography has some surprises in store for the reader. It is 
fully illustrated, and presents a varied and romantic tale without a touch of the com. 
monplace.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

One of the most curious pages which have lately been added to literary history.” 
—Boston Traveller. 

“ A new and thrilling chapter in the history of the Bronté sisters.” —Boston Ad, 
verliser. 
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LCOLLECTION SOL THE *COOGLET< OFF ds 
TUILERIES. By MADAME CaARETTE, Lady-of-Honor to the 
Empress Eugénie. Translated from the French by ELIZABETH 


PuHirps TRAIN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


“« A gossiping and very interesting account of the Second Empire. The narrative 
has to do mainly with the social life of the court, and yet it offers many a glimpse of 
the larger world of politics. Its sprightly style, its keen insight into social character, 
and its bright comments on men and events, make the book very readable.” —7 he Critic. 


“‘The many surviving Americans who were presented at the French court during 
the last Empire, and are still fondly cherishing the memory of things as they were, will 
be delighted with this little book. According to Mme. Carette, things in the days of 
the third Napoleon were about as they should be in France, especially at court, and 
the narrative is written with a simplicity and sincerity which disarm criticism.”—New 
York Herald. 


EMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
1802-1808. Edited by her Grandson, PAUL DE ReEmusatT, 


Senator. 3 volumes, crown 8vo. Half bound, $2.25. 


‘* Notwithstanding the enormous library of works relating to Napoleon, we know 
of none which cover precisely the ground of these Memoirs. Madame de Rémusat 
was not only lady-in-waiting to Josephine during the eventful years 1§c2-1808, but 
was her intimate friend and trusted confidante. Thus we get a view of the daily life 
of Bonaparte and his wife, and the terms on which they lived, not elsewhere to be 
found.” —J/V. ¥. Mail. 


‘These Memoirs are not only a repository of anecdotes and of portraits sketched 
from life by a keen-eyed, quick-witted woman; some of the author’s reflections on social 
and political questions are remarkable for weight and penetration.’—NVew Vor Sun. 


SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF 
MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1804-1814. Edited by her 


Grandson, PAUL QE Remusat, Senator, I2mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“ These letters have the character of intimate correspondence, and though they do 
not avoid public events, are not devoted to them. They depict the social aspect of the 
times, and form an excellent background against which to review the public events 
which form the principal subject of the previous Memoirs by the same author.”"—7he 
Independent, 


“A most attractive volume. The letters will be read by those who have perused the 
Memoirs with as much pleasure as by those who in them make the writer’s acquaintance 
for the first time.” —/V, ¥. Herald. 


EMOLIRS OF NAPOLEON, his Court and Family. 


3y the Duchess p’ABRANTES. In 2 volumes, I2mo. Cloth, 
$3.00, 


The interest excited in the first Napoleon and his court by the ‘Memoirs of 
Madame de Rémusat,” induced the publishers to issue the famous ‘* Memoirs of the 
Duchess d’Abrantes,’’ which had previously appeared in a costly octavo edition, in a 
much cheaper form, and ina style to correspond with the De Rémusat. This work 
presents a much more favorable portrait of the great Corsican than that limned by 
Madame de Rémusat, and supplies many yaluable and interesting details respecting 
the court and family of Napoleon which are found in no other work. 
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PMOTRS ALLOUSTRATING THE HISTORY 
OF NAPOLEON J, from 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE- 
FRANCOIS DE M&NEVAL, Private Secretary to Napoleon. Ed- 
ited by his Grandson, Baron NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENEVAL. 
With Portraits and Autograph Letters. In three volumes. 
S8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


These volumes furnisha picture of Napoleon’s daily life which is believed 
to be unexcelled in point of closeness of observation and graphic detail by 
any other narrative. That Méneval was not the man to neglect his oppor- 
tunities is shown abundantly by the glimpses of character revealed in his 
diaries and notes. Yet, for personal and other reasons, his invaluable recol- 
lections were not given to the world. They have been treasured by his 
family until the present time of profound interest in Napoleonic history. 
Of Napoleon’s relations with Josephine and Marie Louise—of all the features 
of his domestic and social existence —Méneval had abundant knowledge, for 
he shared Napoleon’s private life; and since he was sitting at the fountain- 
head of information, he is able to shed new light on many features of the 
Napoleonic campaigns. His narrative is most interesting ; its historical 
importance need not be emphasized. 


“‘The Baron de Méneval knew Napoleon as few knew him. He was his confiden- 
tial secretary and intimate friend. . . . Students and historians who wish to form a 
trustworthy estimate of Napoleon can not afford to neglect this testimony by one of his 
most intimate associates.””—Lozdon News. 


“ These memoirs, by the private secretary of Napoleon, are a valuable and impor- 
tant contribution to the history of the Napoleonic period, and necessarily they throw 
new and interesting light on the personality and real sentiments of the emperor. If 
Napoleon anywhere took off the mask, it was in the seclusion of his private cabinet. 
The memoirs have been republished almost as they were written, by Baron de Méneval’s 
grandson, with the addition of some supplementary documents.”’—London Times. 


“ Méneval has brought the living Napoleon clearly before us in a portrait, flattering, 
no doubt, but essentially true to nature; and he has shown us what the emperor really 
was —at the head of his armies, in his Council of State, as the ruler of France, as the lord 
of the continent—aboveall, in the round of his daily life, and in the circle of family and 
home.” —Lozdon Academy. 


“ Neither the editor nor translator of Méneval’s memoirs has miscalculated his deep 
interest -an interest which does not depend on literary style but on the substance of what 
is related Whoever reads this volume will wait with impatience for the remainder.””— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


“The work will take rank with the most important of memoirs relating to the period. 
Its great value arises largely from its author’s transparent veracity. Méneval was one 
of those men who could not consciously tell anything but the truth. He was constitu- 
tionally unfitted for lying. . . . The book is extremely interesting, and it is as impor- 
tant as itis interesting.”—V. Y. Times. 

<¢ Pew memoirists have given us a more minute account of Napoleon. . . . No lover 
of Napoleon, no admirer of his wonderful genius, can fail to read these interesting and 
important volumes which have been waited for for years.” —lV. VY. World. 


« The book will be hailed with delight by the collectors of Napoleonic literature, as 
it covers much ground wholly unexplored by the great majority of the biographers of 
Napoleon.” —Providence Fournal. 
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OUISA MUHLBACH’S HISTORICAL 
NOVELS. New edition, 18 vols. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
per volume, $1.00. Set, in box, $18.00. 


In offering to the public our zew and illustrated 12mo edition ot 
Louisa Miihlbach’s celebrated historical romances we wish to call 
attention to the continued and increasing popularity of these books for 
over thirty years. These romances are as well known in England 
and America as in the author's native country, Germany, and it has 
been the unanimous verdict that no other romances reproduce so 
vividly the spirit and social life of the times which are described. In 
the vividness of style, abundance of dramatic incidents, and the dis- 
tinctness of the characters portrayed, these books offer exceptional 
entertainment, while at the same time they familiarize the reader with 
the events and personages of great historical epochs. 


The titles are as follows: 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia. 

The Empress Josephine. 

Napoleon and Blucher. 

Queen Hortense. 

Marie Antoinette and her Son. 

Prince Eugene and his Times. 

The Daughter of an Empress. 

Joseph II and his Court. 

Frederick the Great and his Court. 

Frederick the Great and his Family. 

Berlin and Sans-Souci. 

Goethe and Schiller. 

The Merchant of Berlin, and Maria Theresa and 
her Fireman, 

Louisa of Prussia and her Times. 

Old Fritz and the New Era. 

Andreas Hofer. 

Mohammed Ali and his House. 

Henry VIII and Catherine Parr. 
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ICCIOLA. By X. B. Saintine. With 130 Illus- 
trations by J. F. Guetpry. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, uniform with 
“The Story of Colette” and “An Attic Philosopher in Paris,” 
$1.50. 


*Saintine’s ‘ Picciola,’ the pathetic tale of the prisoner who raised a flower 
between the cracks of the flagging of his dungeon, has passed definitely into the list of 
classic books. . . . It has never been more beautifully housed than in this edition, 
with its fine typography, binding, and sympathetic illustrations.” —PAzladelphia Tele- 
graph. 

“<© Picciola’ is an exquisite thing, and deserves such a setting as is here given it.” 
—Hartford Courant. 

‘‘ The binding is both unique and tasteful, and the book commends itself strongly 
as one that should meet with general favor in the season of gift-making.”—Bostou 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


“ Most beautiful in its clear type, cream-laid paper, many attractive illustrations, 
and holiday binding.” —ew York Observer. 


Mea CaP LOSOPITE MEIN ARTS 3.07, A 
Peep at the World from a Garret. Being the Journal of a 
Happy Man. By EmILe Souvestre. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“A suitable holiday gift for a friend who appreciates refined literature.” —Boston 
Times. 


“<Tt possesses a charming simplicity of style that makes it extremely fascinating, 
while the moral lesson it conveys commends itself to every heart. ‘lhe work has 
now become a French classic. It is beautifully gotten up and illustrated, and is a 
delight to the eye as well as to the mind and heart.” —Chicago Herald, 

“The influence of the book is wholly good. The volumeis a particularly hand- 
some one.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“Tt is a classic. It has found an appropriate reliquary. Faithfully translated, 
charmingly illustrated by Jean Claude with full-page pictures, vignettes in the text, 
and head and tail pieces, printed in graceful type on handsome paper, and bound with 
an art worthy of Matthews, in half-cloth, ornamented on the cover, it is an exemplary 
book, fit to be ‘a treasure for aye.’”—New York Times. 


“[-HE STORY OF COLETTE. A new large-paper 
edition. With 36 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“ One of the gems of the season. . . . It is the story of the life of young womanhood 
in France, dramatically told, with the light and shade and coloring of the genuine 
artist, and is utterly free from that which mars too many French novels. In its 
literary finish it is well-nigh perfect, indicating the hand of the master.””—Boston 
Traveller. 


“‘ The binding is exquisite.” —Rochester Union and Advertiser. 


“<A volume as pleasant to the eyes as the story is witching to the imagination.”’— 
The Independent. 


<< One of the handsomest of the books of fiction for the holiday season.”’—Philaded. 
phia Bulletin. 
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GEORGE H. ELLWANGER’S BOOKS. 


HE GARDEN’S STORY; or, Pleasures and Trials 
of an Amateur Gardener. With Head and Tail Pieces by 
Rhead. 16mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


“This dainty nugget of horticultural lore treats of the pleasures and trials of an 
amateur gardener. From the time when daffodils begin to peer and the ‘secret of the 
year’ comes in to mid-October, Mr. Ellwanger provides an outline of hardy flower- 
gardening that can be carried on and worked upon by amateurs. . . . A little chapter 
on ‘Warm Weather Wisdom’ is a presentment of the cream of English literature. 
Nor is the information of this floral calendar confined to the literary or theoretical 
sides. ‘Plant thickly; it is easier and more profitable to raise flowers than weeds,’ is a 
practical direction from the garden syllabus.” —PAzladelphia Public Ledger. 

‘*One of the most charming books of the season. . . . This little volume, printed 
in excellent taste, is redolent of garden fragrance and garden wisdom. . . . It is in no 
sense a text-book, but it combines a vast deal of information with a great deal of out- 
of-door observation, and exceedingly pleasant and sympathetic writing about flowers 
and plants.” —Christzan Union. 


‘‘A dainty, learned, charming, and delightful book.” —New York Sun. 


WE STORY OF MY HOUSE. With an Etched 
Frontispiece by Sidney L. Smith, and numerous Head and Tail 
Pieces by W. C. Greenough. 16mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


« An essay on the building of a house, with all its kaleidoscopic possibilities in the 
way of reform, and its tantalizing successes before the fact, is always interesting; and 
the author is not niggardly in the gocd points he means to secure. It is but natural to 
follow these with a treatise on rugs full of Orientalism and enthusiasm; on the literary 
den and the caller, welcome or otherwise; on the cabinets of porcelain, the rare edi- 
tions on the shelves, the briefly indicated details of the spoils of the chase in their 
proper place; on the greenhouse, with its curious climate and wonderful botany and 
odors, about which the author writes with unusual charm and precision; on the dining- 
room and the dinner, . . . ‘Mhe book aims only to be agreeable; its literary flavor is 
pervasive, its sentiment kept well in hand.”—New York Evening Post. 

‘“When the really perfect book of its class comes to a critic's hands, all the words 
he has used to describe fairly satisfactory ones are inadequate for his new purpose, and 
he feels inclined, as in this case, to stand aside and let the book speak for itself. In its 
own way, it would be hardly possible for this daintily printed volume to do better.”’-— 
Art Amateur. 


TN GOLD AND SILVER. With Illustrations by 
W. Hamilton Gibson, A. B. Wenzell, and W. C. Greenough. 
16mo. Cloth, $2.00, Also, limited &z2¢ton de luxe, on Japanese 
vellum, $5.00. 


Contents : The Golden Rug of Kermanshah ; Warders of the Woods; 
A Shadow upon the Pool; The Silver Fox of Hunt's Hollow. 


“After spending a half hour with ‘In Gold and Silver,’ one recalls the old saying, 
‘Precious things come in small parcels.’ ’’"—Chrastian /ntelligencer. 
“One of the handsomest gift-books of the year.” —Philadelphia Inguirer. — - 


“ The whole book is eminently interesting, and emphatically deserving of the very 
handsome and artistic setting it has received.” —New Vork Tribune. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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